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“Your misfortunes are beginning too early. For the first three 
years things with a Government should go fairly well. ‘The third 
year there should be mistakes. The fourth year the country should 
find they are mistakes. Early in the fifth year should come the 
crash.” This was the normal routine for Administrations prescribed 
by Lord Beaconsfield when conversing with a personal acquaintance 
of Mr. Gladstone’s 1880 combination. A Cabinet, one of whose 
leading members, in his place in Parliament, contemptuously dismisses 
any reference to Lord Beaconsfield’s authority with the remark that he 
is dead, is not likely to discover practical wisdom in that statesman’s 
words. Lord Salisbury, however, must know from experience that Mr. 
Disraeli’s conversational predictions, however lightly they were treated 
at the time, had an unpleasant knack of coming true. If the reverses 
of the Liberals during the early ’eighties were alarmingly premature, 
what is the moral to be drawn from the embarrassment which, on the 
eve of the first session in the early months of the second or third year 
of the Salisbury Cabinet, press upon its members from every side ? 
The winding-up of the country-house season ; the social, casually the 
political, preparations for the season in town ; entertainments without 
end to Mr. Rt. W. E. Middleton as the party organizer of victory 
past, present, and to come; these are the occupations to-day of 
Ministers, leaving them little time to heed the words of warning wisdom 
which, were he to revisit the earth, the spirit of Disraeli, as the 
creator of latter-day Conservatism, would surely sound in the ear of 
statesmen who during the recess have caused popular platforms to 
ring with mutual panegyrics on their noble selves. Sometimes a more 
plaintive note has been struck; a First Lord of the Treasury, an 
Under Secretary of State, has asked for public pity on the unmanage- 
able size of the greatest majority on record. 

No corrective to this surfeit of reciprocal praise has yet appeared. 
Public opinion seemingly does but echo the praises which the subjects 
of them are the first to lead off in chorus. It was creditable to the 
patriotism of the English press that the movement towards the dis- 
ruption of the monarchy by the severance of Ireland, should have 
been the signal to merge all differences in a common resistance. 
Such patriotic loyalty, however, is not without some disadvantages. 
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The power which, in the legislation following the first Reform Act, 
the Times began usefully to exercise, ceased to be its exclusive pre- 
rogative directly the repeal of the paper duty promoted any effective 
competition with the older sheet. The control itself, however, was 
only distributed over a wider area; the function was not, as is the 
case now, entirely in abeyance. With scarcely an exception, the 
intelligence and ability of English journalism are to-day, as since 
1886 they have been, the allies of the regnant party. Even from the 
weekly press, long the home of literary independence, all show of 
superiority to party ties has gone out of date. One of these journals 
had, by years of capable independence, enjoyed a worthy reputation 
for skill in the analysis of political character and philosophic insight 
into the less obvious tendency of events. Formerly its idol was 
Mr. Gladstone; to-day, with a self-surrender greater than was 
bestowed on its former divinity, its passive homage is poured at the 
feet of those who are supposed to constitute the inner Cabinet, led 
for the most part by Mr. Arthur Balfour. 


‘* This is true taste, and whoso says "tis not 
Is coward, idiot, liar, coxcomb, sot.’’ 


At St. Stephen’s the First Lord snubs an inopportune querist, or 
acquaints the assembly with his arrangements for the conduct of a Bill, 
or for the sequences of a Session; “ what over-awing dignity in 
manner, combined with what alluring lightness of touch; what steel- 
like strength of grip, covered by what velvety softness of glove ; what 
sublime command of statesmanlike business, allied with what 
irresistible grace of utterance”?! The same statesman, at a provincial 
meeting, delivers a little lecture to an association of Christian young 
men; “ what winning suppleness of relaxation from heroic heights 
to the lowly level of common humanity”! Turned author, the same 
idol really very neatly compresses into a manageable manual all the 
best things said by the great of every age, himself included, about the 
superhuman authorship of the Universe. Here, indeed, is the repre- 
sentative of a younger generation, on whom there has fallen the 
mantle of the latest editor of Butler, such as he was before faction 
had monopolised what Providence meant for theology. Even the 
other seven-day print that long enjoyed just credit for its impartially 
searching criticisms, and that during the Prince Consort’s lifetime was 
noted by that very discriminating judge to surpass all English 
journals in its knowledge of foreign politics, has now dropped its 
historic part. It has been, to quote Pitt’s expression about Fox, 
“under the wand of the magician.” For an analogy to enable one to 
realise the transformation which has come over the weekly press, we 
must imagine that in one of the most fateful of Greek tragedies, the 
chorus, instead of speaking or singing like the ideal of a well-informed 
and impartial spectator—instead of warning the protagonists of the 
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play in the hour of their triumph against the Nemesis which surely 
waits on excessive insolence and on overweening prosperity—should 
change its traditional tone, and assure the present favourites of fortune 
that all the cautions which previously it may have uttered as to 
sobriety of language and humility of demeanour, were weak con- 
cessions to a Providence either non-existent, or pledged uniformly to 
be on the strongest side. 

These are the considerations which do not so much excuse as 
compel all critics who are well disposed to the present Administra- 
tion, to say, in its best interests, a few words as to the point which 
Ministers have now reached, as well as on the prospect that without 
depressing its spirits should wholesomely tend to temper its jollity. 
The favourable reception thus far given in the United States to the 
Arbitration Treaty with this country, may, of course, be claimed as 
of happy augury for the Session with whose opening it nearly coin- 
cides. But, apart from the humbling fact that, in politics, the only 
gratitude known is the anticipation of coming benefits, the reasons 
why the latest announcement from the other side of the Atlantic is 
not likely to do the Government of the day any fresh good are so 
self-evident as scarcely to need enumeration. The Venezuela scare 
was as severe while it lasted as it was sudden. The strain began to 
relax many months ago. The situation became familiar; with 
familiarity the danger seemed to disappear. It was recollected that 
other territorial disputes with our kinsmen beyond sea earlier in the 
present reign, that, for example, about the Oregon boundary (1845), 
had been at first sight more formidable, that the Trent affair and the 
seizure of Mason and Slidell in 1861 were full of perils far graver 
than those suggested by a Southern Republic and ranging them- 
selves along the Schomburgk Line. In this way the relief and satis- 
faction, that the success in the present negotiations ought to have 
elicited, had been largely discounted before the news formally 
arrived. Whatever personal credit for the happy ending of this 
incident may be due to Lord Salisbury will, of course, not be 
denied him by the nation which recognises his great abilities, and 
sometimes, almost against evidence, believes in his good intentions. 
On the other hand, it will not be forgotten that this latest instance of 
the settlement of international differences in the law court instead of on 
the battlefield, is the last link in a long chain of experiences, the first in 
which was forged long ago, and is, indeed, but the latest instance of 
the evolution, whose authorship can scarcely be claimed by any indi- 
vidual. As was shown lately in an article on this subject in this 
Review,' the substitution of arbitration for the sword is the outcome 
of those humane impulses, whose development is part of the moral 
history of our epoch. Nor can any individual, however beneficent, 
claim to have taken in them more than an instrumental part. 

(1) See Fortyicutty Review, December, Article : ‘‘ The Working of Arbitration.” 
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On that diplomacy, for which the head of the Government is more 
immediately responsible, the national verdict is still held deliberately 
in suspense for lack of knowledge enough on which to base an opinion. 
Here Lord Salisbury has been treated not only with justice, but with 
a generosity unstinted even to credulity. Only when the Blue Books, 
that will doubtless be the early births of the coming session, have 
been masiered, shall we be in a position to pronounce what, as director 
of our international relations, the Foreign Secretary has done or has 
iailed todo. He has, it is said, kept England, and with it Europe, 
out of war. At what a cost? is the question asked by plain and not 
morbidly emotional citizens of the Empire. If anything could have 
reduced to zero the sale of the English newspapers, it would have been 
the tediously dismal forebodings on the part of their readers that the 
sheet, when opened, would only disclose fresh horrors of mutilated 
and massacred Christians in Anatolia one day and in Crete the next. 
The only relief to this repulsive story, continued daily throughout 
two years, has been the occasional irony of the news that Abdul the 
Sensitive is gravely hurt at the aspersions cast on his moral character 
by the Ambassadors of the great, but the perfectly impotent, 
Powers. While it is possible that Ministers may soon be able, by 
chapter and verse, to convince Parliament, and through it the 
country, that at no point since they have been in power would it 
have been possible for England to take the initiative in practically 
interposing to put down the abominations without the moral certainty 
of involving this country, without allies, in a general war, the burden 
of proof rests upon those who have at different stages more or less 
explicitly advanced that argument; nor with anything short of 
actual demonstration will the country be satisfied. Thus, it will 
be necessary for the Cabinet to dispose of the case made out by 
the Opposition in favour of trying Mr. Gladstone’s expedient of 
sequestrating the tribute to the Porte at Smyrna. A step in that 
direction proved effective just a quarter of a century ago. It was 
followed by peace then. Those who have condemned such an 
expedient now will be expected to demonstrate, first, its innate 
unsuitableness to the more recent conjuncture; secondly, the grounds 
for the belief that its adoption would have proved the signal for a 
rupture of the peace of the world now. 

Ministers must await sharp criticism on their foreign policy when 
Parliament meets. Again there is reason to believe that the grouping 
of the great Powers has within the last few weeks undergone consider- 
able modification, and that a new three-cornered understanding 
between France, with of course Russia and Austria, may affect the 
Triple Alliance itself. 

Should this prove to be the case it obviously involves a rupture in 
the continuity of England’s foreign policy as pursued by successive 
Secretaries of State, even since non-intervention and peace became the 
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lode-stars of our international course. Lord Palmerston’s desire to 
bring England into line with European Liberalism, caused him to cling 
to friendship with France at any cost. ‘Till then, from the days of 
Henry VIII. to William III., from the Revolution to the establish- 
ment of constitutional monarchy under the Queen, a close, and as fax 
as might be an exclusive, amity between Great Britain and the 
Empire was considered the foundation of our foreign procedure. 
External affairs are often said not much to occupy the popular mind, 
or to influence Parliamentary elections. If that be so anywhere, it 
is not the case, as the recent result of the Cleveland contest forcibly 
reminds one, in the North of England. Here the hard-headed 
artizans are still often disciples of the late David Urquhart, who may 
be caricatured as a Russomaniac, but who was really, with all his enthu- 
siasms, a born leader of men, and whose influence on the other side 
of the Trent is still a living force. The Cleveland contest was decided 
on more than one issue, but foreign policy from Alexandria to Wash- 
ington was kept steadily to the front by hoth candidates. The other 
features in the struggle were Secular ress Denominational Educa- 
tion, and Employers’ Liability resus Universal Insurance. 

On the eve of this election, Mr. Balfour had announced, with respect 
to the coming Education Bill, the Ministerial preference for State Aid 
over Rate Aid. Unless they had been resolved to break with the 
traditions of educational legislation in this country, Ministers could 
not have acted otherwise. The State grants for schools first adopted 
by the Melbourne Cabinet in 1883, and continued till, from £6,000, 
the subsidy has grown to more than four times that sum, recognised the 
primary responsibility of the Government to the rising generation as 
distinct from the responsibility of the ratepayers. This historic con- 
sistency is not held by their ecclesiastical friends, those of the Prime 
Minister’s household among them, to justify the preference. Hven 
Mr. Balfour’s composure may be disturbed by exaggerated rumours 
of the reception probably awaiting the new Denominational Relief 
Bill which, as is understood, the First Lord of the Treasury intends 
personally to conduct. The Opposition will collapse. None 
the less, Ministers have succeeded in alienating from themselves 
every section of Church feeling. Lord Salisbury’s nearly unvarying 
selection of High Churchmen, sometimes of Ritualists, for Bishoprics, 
has wounded the Low Churchmen who began to rally round him in 
1886-7, and who were essential to his first great majority in 1892 as 
well as to his greater majority in 1895. The Church Party in the 
House of Commons, including so loyal an Evangelical as Sir John 
Kennaway, and one so bound by natural ties as the Premier’s own 
son, have already a grievance against the orthodoxy of the Cabinet. 
The distress caused to the late Primate by the abortive Schools Bill 
of 1896 is thought by those who knew him best to have hastened his 
death. Since then, one of the Premier’s own prelates, Dr. Jayne, of 
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Chester, has expressed to Cardinal Vaughan his disgust with the whole 
treatment of the Church in matters of education by a Conservative 
Cabinet. Is it, he asks, worth while to support men who call the 
Liberals their enemies, but are themselves worse foes to the Church 
than ever the Liberals were ? 

The Free Schools adopted in 1886 from the Radical programme of 
the four F’s, are denounced as having robbed the fee-paying denomi- 
national schools of the manufacturing districts. The Secondary 
education provisions of a later measure are declared to have removed 
from Church influence boys and girls just at the age when that in- 
fluence is most needed—only, the Bishop of Chester declares, to 
gratify the Birmingham Caucus at the expense of the Sacred Mother 
of all citizens, in other words, the National Establishment. If, there- 
fore, Mr. Arthur Balfour takes charge of the State Aid measure, he 
will find himself between a variety of converging fires, with the 
ground honeyeombed by mines of disaffection beneath his feet. The 
Westminster Cardinal has met the Chester Bishop’s invitation to join 
him in making common cause against the Ministerial traitors, with a 
qualified acceptance; only it is plain the most mercenary considera- 
tions secure the vote of any section of any of the Churches for the 
Government. Any Bill, which even Mr. Balfour’s ingenuity may 
devise, will be hotly assailed, though, without perhaps much danger, 
and, though not without loss of prestige, ultimately passed. 

In debating-power on such a subject, Sir John Gorst is at least 
Mr. Balfour’s equal; in knowledge of the subject he is much Mr. 
Balfour’s superior. The Secondary Education clauses of the abortive 
measure of last year excited the enthusiasm of the whole Education 
Department at Whitehall. They have not been, as the denomina- 
tional portions were, condemned by public opinion. The Vice- 
President of the Council would be more than human if he silently 
acquiesced in the supersession of his measure by his young friend of 
the old Fourth Party days. Nor is it to be forgotten that the Fourth 
Party associations largely explain the summary throwing-over of the 
dropped Bill last year. Decentralization, as in party discipline so in 
all other matters, from public-houses up to churches, was the dominat- 
ing idea of the system impressed by Lord Randolph Churchill, under 
Sir John Gorst, on his little clique. The departed politician and the 
surviving First Lord of to-day were too nearly of the same age, and too 
nearly of the same intellectual calibre, but of personal sympathies and 
temperaments too dissimilar, long to work harmoniously together. 
The loyalty to the Churchillian tradition exemplified by Sir John 
Gorst when he first introduced his measure to the House, was not 
likely to recommend it in the eyes of Sir John Gorst’s official superior ; 
rather does it explain why the Bill was abandoned with such uncere- 
monious alacrity within a few months after its author had a place in 
the Administration. 
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Next to foreign policy, and principles of educational legislation, the 
Cleveland election was directly influenced by the social programme of 
the Government. By tradition, by achievement, by practically 


attested personal sympathies and aptitudes, the party now in power 


need not shrink from a comparison of their own claims with those 
of their opponents to be considered the appropriate instruments of 
improving the welfare of the industrial classes. So far back as the 
father of the great Sir Robert Peel, himself a large employer of 
labour and zealous for the well-being of his men, the moral and 
material improvement of the poor has been advanced more con- 
spicuously by Conservative than by Liberal agents. The Factory 
Laws, in the shape in which we know them to-day, were opposed 
remorselessly by the Liberal economists of an earlier day, as well 
as after his Free Trade evolution by Sir Robert Peel himself. 
Unless Lord Ashley, better known to a later generation as Lord 
Shaftesbury, had received the support of the Young England and 
sentimental Conservative section :—notably the now Duke of Rutland, 
then Lord John Manners, who submits with truly Christian resigna- 
tion to repeated slights from the Ministry he loyally supports,—the 
great reform would have been delayed for at least another decade. 
Even at a much more recent date it is the Conservatives, rather than 
the Liberals, who have made good their title to be esteemed the 
especial friends and helpers of their poorer fellow-citizens. That the 
Thames Embankment now forms one of the new lungs, not less than 
one of the chief ornaments, of London; that the State movement for 
improving the dwellings of the poor has been so effectively supple- 
mented by private munificence, has largely followed on the initiative 
of that typical exponent of the new Conservatism, still best known as 
Mr. Cross, though to-day a peer with the Cabinet office of Lord Privy 
Seal. It is, therefore, quite certain that the nation is in no mood 
to be carried away by any sentimental preference for the “ outs ” 
against the “ins.” Ministers will be judged by their present acts ; 
they will not be prejudiced by the promises, however specious, of 
their adversaries. Working men do not believe Mr. Asquith to 
enjoy any special superiority over Mr. Chamberlain for the task of 
Employers’ Liability legislation. At the present moment, however, 
the case for universal insurance as a panacea against death or 
mutilation from machinery is, to say the least, as cloudy as the 
Ministerial diplomacy itself. The experience of those countries, 
Germany, and especially Austria, where Mr. Chamberlain’s plan 
has been tried, shows, if rightly reported, that so far from universal 
insurance diminishing accidents, it positively acts as a premium for 
their multiplication, because it substitutes the loose constraint of a 
collective and impersonal, for the drastic check of an immediate 
and personal responsibility. Again, if the Colonial Secretary’s 
specific be the true remedy, how is this fund to be raised? 
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Practically it must come out of the pockets of employers or em- 
ployed ; if the former, it will have to be reckoned in the wages; if 
the latter, it will be regarded and resented as a deduction from the 
wages. In either case the project bids fair to be as little popular 
as contemporary Continental experience seemingly shows it to be 
effective. The difficulty will be settled by the virtual adoption of 
Mr. Asquith’s old Bill. Mr. Chamberlain will, of course, consult his 
dignity by discovering that the time is not ripe for his propaganda. 
The Birmingham wing of the party may be more demonstratively 
critical ; their chief can scarcely refuse his admiration of their loyalty. 
None of these later considerations is perhaps so full of danger to 
the Government as those glanced at in the opening of these remarks. 
Foreign and Irish policy, with their results, are still said to consti- 
tute the chief titles of the Government to the confidence of the 
entire Unionist convention. What is the secret of the apparent 
miscarriage of the diplomacy of so able and experienced a man as 
the Prime Minister? The answer to that question does not lie deep. 
Throughout all these Eastern troubles the Premier has tried to obtain 
much without giving anything in return. He himself warned us in 
his Hastings speech, some years ago, that in our fiscal international 
velations this lack of reciprocity resulting from Free Trade is a fatal 
obstacle; it is not less serious in diplomacy. Lord Salisbury, pro- 
testing the disinterestedness of England, has entreated the help of 
Europe in executing, as to ordinary mortals they seem, the obliga- 
tions of the Cyprus Convention towards Armenia. He is met at 
every turn by the same answer, a formulation in effect of the Bis- 
marckian doctrine: Do ut Des. Let him give tangible proof of the 
lofty superiority of England to material aggrandisement. In other 
words, let him renounce for England all share in Cyprus, which has 
certainly brought us no visible good ; or let him fulfil his own and 
his predecessor’s verbal assurance in regard to Egypt. Plausible 
and logically sound reasons will never be wanting to patriotic 
ingenuity to show why any particular moment is fatally inopportune 
for withdrawing our troops from the Isle of Venus or for hauling down 
the British ensign from the remains of the ramparts of Alexandria. 
But until some method is found for safely giving effect to the 
reiterated assurances of British statesmen on this subject, so long as 
nothing is yielded where so much is asked for, English diplomacy can 
expect in their most amiable mood nothing from foreign politicians 
but benevolent neutrality, or when their humour is less charitable, 
must not be surprised at the systematic, if sometimes invisible, 
obstruction of British designs. The first business of the coming session 
will, as usual, be Ireland. Here the Unionist policy has fully 
accomplished all which Lord Rosebery despaired of effecting. It 
has brought Home Rule to the front once more; it has forced the 
earliest attention of the predominating partner upon the concerns of 
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her intrusive and unwelcome associate. Mr. Gerald Balfour has done 
what all his forerunners fell short of accomplishing. He has 
estranged from himself every Irishman in the House of Commons. 
He has ranged on one common platform, in opposition to the Govern- 
ment, factions hitherto mortally embittered and patriotic antagonists 
till now divided mutually by impassable differences. His earliest 
censor on his own side was the ablest debater whom, in our day, the 
Bar has given to the Senate, Sir Edward Clarke. The latest of 
his adversaries is his official ally, Mr. T. W. Russell, who in effect 
brings up to date the Parnellite aphorism that Ireland can never 
rest contented till every shred of class superiority is removed. This 
concession will, if granted, alienate some English support. It seems, 
indeed, scarcely possible after Mr. Arthur Balfour’s last speech on 
the subject that the recommendation of an ignorant and incapable 
Commission should even be seriously considered. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Gerald Balfour has wounded the pride of the genteel plutocracy, 
which was the product of the Encumbered Estates Court in Ireland, not 
less than he has offended the better classes, represented by Archbishop 
Plunket, of well-born Irish gentry, and in addition hopelessly 
embittered every borough member in the country. 

In this state of dwindling prestige and declining popularity out of 
doors, and no compensating strength in Parliament, an Opposition at 
unity in itself and led as Oppositions once used to be led, could within 
a few months or even weeks provoke a division fatal to the Govern- 
ment. Nothing of the sort will of course happen. Since Lord 
Rosebery’s formal retirement, Sir William Harcourt will have one 
difficulty the less. But the Rosebery faction, led by Lord Tweed- 
mouth and supported by allies suitable to that statesman’s social 
consideration and wealth, will find a way of preventing Sir William’s 
position from proving an enviable one. Mr. Asquith is a young man 
and a wise one. His rival’s infirmities and years may incline him 
cheerfully to patience. Thus, unassailed except by the Tweedmouth 
group, Sir William Harcourt is practically unassailable. There is, 
therefore, not the slightest danger of the country being saddled with 
a Cabinet chosen from those who now sit on the Speaker’s left hand. 
But all the consequences of the Ministerial perplexity have yet in 
practice to make themselves felt. The danger is not less grave because 
it is apparently remote. In 1884 Mr. Gladstone seemed beyond all 
attack. The process of undermining was none the less going on. 
In the summer of next year came Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s Budget 
motion, and the crash long silently prepared for followed. This is 
an experience which a more patriotic administration cannot afford to 
neglect. The way of escape from these troubles is, after all, so 
simple. Mr. Balfour has only to turn a deaf ear to his adulators in 
the press, to disdain to be the idol of a coterie, and to fortify his 
respectable aptitude by taking counsel of his party as a whole. 












IRELAND, 
I.—_THE NEW IRISH ; MOVEMENT. 


As I write the county meetings, convened for the purpose of “ taking 
into consideration the Report of the Financial Relations Commission,” 
are going forward with much regularity and decorum. The language 
of all the speakers is moderate, sensible, and to the point. These 
speakers occupy the point of vantage supplied by the report of a 
Parliamentary Commission in favour of the cause which they repre- 
sent, and are conscious of the fact. Otherwise, the task of refuting 
the truculent sophistries of The Times, and the smoother yet, perhaps, 
more disagreeable sophistries of Ministerial speakers, supplies them 
with the opportunity of exhibiting a little rural dialectical skill, and 
some not inconsiderable mother wit. The county meetings are going 
off well; each, for the most part, under the presidency of the Lord 
Lieutenant of the County, with D.Ls. and J.Ps. and resident gentry 
aiding and abetting, side by side with Priests and Protestant clergy- 
men and shopkeepers in broadcloth, and farmers in frieze, and poor 
labourers in their rags. The fierce Irish intransigente, too, is not 
absent from these meetings. I refer to the Fenian; an excellent 
kind of man, if a fanatic, and, on the whole, everything is going 
on quite as well as could be expected. The cauldron is gently 
simmering, and no more. And yet, it is worth observation, that the 
mere simmering of this cauldron has already enraged The Times to 
the point of bellowing, nay, even to the point of menacing Irish 
Unionists, that if they do not drop, like an adder, their Irish doctrine 
of “taxable capacity,” Home Rule may be their portion ; which, in 
the extraordinary development of things Irish that has recently 
taken place is a threat more easily uttered than executed. For, even 
our Nationalists are flying now at a higher game than a weak and 
precarious Irish independence. Already out of our gently simmering 
cauldron exhalations are arising of a nature so heady that they have 
greatly excited, nay, even intoxicated first-rate politicians and first- 
rate newspapers, without number. And yet, after all, the pot is 
plainly, so far, only simmering. If such things ensue as a consequence 
of a stage so initial, and almost tentative and experimental, what may 
we not expect when the simmering and gentle singing eventuate in 
ebullition ? And this stage, too, is approaching. 

The Times, with its sneers, taunts, insults, menaces, has done excel- 
lent work ; it has helped to make us angry. So has Mr. Balfour with 
his frigid sophistries, his ignorance of the facts of the case, and his 
pointed allusions to “ Irish whiskey-drinking,” as if it had not been 
proved by statistics to be less, per head of the population, than 
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British whiskey-drinking! Slowly, but gradually, it is being borne 
in on the minds of us Irish Unionists that English Unionism is a 
very different thing from ours. For the first time, and all because 
we advance certain very obvious rights and claims on the part of our 
country, we have become the objects of hatred in certain high places 
in England. All this is very educational and has tended admirably 
to heat the pot up to boiling point. So, while we are still only in the 
county-meeting phase of the agitation, things are progressing rapidly 
to that more ebullient stage at which great results are possible. The 
moderation of the language used on our platforms brings daily fresh 
Unionist recruits into our movement, and the language used on the 
other side of the water keeps them there. We are learning, not 
without some surprise, that we differ considerably from our late 
English Unionist allies; for we perceive that, while they uphold the 
Union for purely English purposes, and those purposes rather mean 
and sordid, we uphold it, primarily for Irish purposes, secondarily for 
Imperial, and not for purely English purposes at all. In fact, in the 
very curious light rayed out on every side by the new movement, all 
Irish parties have been learning much that they did not know before, 
or which they did not quite realise before. Unionists, Home Rulers, 
Tories, Nationalists, and Fenians, we are all a great deal wiser than 
we were this time twelve months. For example, we have all learned, 
and with a pleased sense of surprise, that the mere suggestion or hint 
of a general Irish combination for a common public purpose is suffi- 
cient to cause statesmen and great newspapers at the other side of the 
Channel to execute a series of the most singular dances and capers. 
By merely talking about union we have caused everything to look 
livelier at that side of the water. Such a lesson is not thrown away. 
It is the first indication of our power. Combined, it seems, we have 
power ; while, immersed in the delights of different varieties of 
faction-fighting, we have none. This poor, but sagacious people, now 
also for the first time is beginning to perceive that our faction-fight- 
ing has been all a fighting for shells; while we fought for shells the 
Treasury, with its “equal incidence of taxation,” has absorbed the 
oysters at the rate of nearly three millions a year. In fact, there is 
nothing left in Ireland to fight about. The Protestant Church of 
Ireland is gone, and its endowments are gone. The whole of the 
land power of the gentry is gone, a third of the class have been 
swallowed up in the pit of the Landed Estates Court, and the rent- 
rights of the remaining two-thirds tend to a minimum. Of the 
rents still unabsorbed by “equal incidence of taxation,” and by 
the agrarian legislation of the Imperial Parliament, by far the major 
portion is owned in England on the foot of moneys lent to Irish land- 
lords by insurance companies and the like; and these, of course, are 
sacred and will not be touched by any forthcoming agrarian legisla- 
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tion. In short, there is, virtually, nothing further left to fight about, 
at home. But just at our doors isa Power whose wealth is estimated at 
10,000 millions,and this Power,as we know now, has been quietly bleed- 
ing Ireland white by the application of certain plausible fiscal doctrines. 

Moreover, amongst the wiser heads of our democracy a certain idea 
has arisen, though it has not yet taken shape in actual words. It is 
this. “Fighting men need officers, and officers require pay and 
perquisites. If we are to fight the Imperial Treasury, and the 
Imperial Parliament, and the might of the British Empire, we shall 
need guidance, control, discipline, and direction. And those who lead 
us will need at least captain’s pay.” Such a thought, or emotion, or 
instinct not yet expressed in words, has arisen in the minds of our 
peasant democracy, and of our urban, and oppidan, and village 
democracies, and has eventuated in these numerous invitations 
emanating from our popular representative bodies, and addressed to 
the Lords-Lieutenants of counties—that is to say, to the heads of the 
rural and county aristocracies—begging them to hold county meetings 
for “ the consideration of the Report of the Financial Relations Com- 
mission.”” Our poor but sagacious people perceive that there is ¢ 
better game a-foot than that of hunting to ruin their own native 
Irish aristocracy whom, apart from their national and belligerent uses, 
it is hardly worth their while now to hunt any more for all the flesh, 
fat, and skin which they still exhibit. The poor but sagacious are out 
on a new scent now, and after a new quarry, and think, not unwisely, 
that their still undestroyed aristocracy may lead and direct the pack 
well. It is really, and from whatever point of view we may regard 
it, a very fine and stirring sight, and one calculated to excite all the 
sportsman-like instincts of our race—a very ancient, a very proud, 
poor, and now desperate nation out questing and hunting for its stolen 
or strayed millions under the guidance of its own native home-grown 
nobility and gentry, so far as sinister British statesmanship has not yet 
destroyed that class. Whether we are in the sport or out of it, it is a 
fine spectacle. 

Then, it must be remembered, that the poor, proud, ancient, and 
sagacious nation enjoys one hundred and three votes, counting two 
hundred and six in a division, in the Imperial Parliament, which is a 
very fine representation in a body so peculiarly constituted as is in 
our times the Imperial Parliament, and so torn by feuds and factions. 
The lean nation and its lean captains already enjoy a remarkably 
strong and commanding position in the field of the forthcoming battle. 
In fact, and not to put too fine a point upon it, they occupy a certain 
height there which dominates the situation. But of this more anon. 

The strength of the new movement lies in the alliance of the Aris- 
tocracy with the Nation. But for that alliance it could never have 
arisen, for the Protestant Church of Ireland and the Conservative 
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and Unionist press would not have stood up against the disapproval 
of the landowning caste, and, without the support of these three, the 
Unionist rank and file, to speak generally, the Protestants of Ireland, 
would never have stirred in the matter at all. Now all are combined 
with their Catholic fellow-countrymen in the same general movement, 
which aims at financial justice in the future and financial reparation 
for the past. The Irish Aristocracy and the Irish People, the Protes- 
tant Church of Ireland and the Catholic Church of Ireland, the Peers, 
the resident landlords, the merchants, shopkeepers, farmers, labourers, 
and artizans; Whig, Liberal, Home Ruler, and Fenian; the Tory 
and the Unionist: we are all, for the nonce, of the same way of 
thinking in this financial respect. And so the pot simmers, a good 
way still on this side of the point of ebullition, but tending thither- 
ward. Tor, all the time, on the other side of the Channel, divers ill- 
advised persons keep thrusting all sorts of inflammable material under 
the belly of the same, which is a very useful industry on their part. 
The Irish Aristocracy have gone into this movement partly because 
they have been invited by the People, partly owing to a sense of 
injury sustained by themselves at the hands of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, injury in the form of continuous agrarian legislation, without 
compensation or a prospect of finality save in their destruction ; partly 
because they perceive, in the refusal of the Government to loan them 
public moneys, for the payment of estate charges, on the same terms 
as loans have been granted to tenants for the purchase of their hold- 
ings—perceive, I say, a deep design to drive them into the Landed 
Estates Court and to swift destruction there; but mainly, I do believe, 
owing to an awakened public spirit, arising from a new, generous, and 
patriotic impulse, and a new perception of the old law that, as an 
Aristocracy, they are the rightful natural leaders, defenders, and 
champions of this People, who cannot furnish forth such from their 
own ranks. This feeling is common enough, in the minds of the best 
of our nobility and gentry; it is a generous and even heroic passion, 
and, as it grows clearer, more mature and more ardent, will issue 
in great action of a corresponding character. 

There is much coming to light in Ireland, much beginning to stir 
here other than this national demand for our millions “ lost, stolen, or 
strayed.” Something is struggling to birth now, to-day in Ireland, 
whose gestation needed two thousand years of historic time. If this 
be not the birth of that mighty one foretold of yore by the prophets 
of our race, it is the first leap of the infant in the womb. Greater 
things than millions are concerned.in this new Irish movement. 

To all observers it has been for a long time plain that Ireland 
greatly needed some wise and generous assistance at the hands of her 
powerful, wealthy, and prosperous partner, if only the right mode 
could be determined of rendering that assistance. Her failed indus- 
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tries cruelly and deliberately legislated out of existence, her failing 
resources, her dwindling population, all told the same tale. The occa- 
sional so-called “ munificence” of Parliament was of an imaginary 
character, being always at the cost of Irish resources, generally by the 
utilisation of our Church surplus, as in the case of the ‘Axves ars Act and 
the endowment of the Congested Districts Board. A generous subven- 
tion from the Imperial Treasury was presumed to be unfair to the British 
taxpayer, and, as a dole or eleemosynary assistance, likely to demoralise 
the Irish people. Under such circumstances one might have thought 
that the publication of the Report of the Financial Relations Commis- 
sion would have been hailed with joy by every noble-minded English- 
man and by all public men sincerely concerned about the general 
progress, prosperity, and stability of the Empire. This report proved 
that Ireland’s condition was not due to any lack of industry on the 
part of her people, as was thought, but to cruel over-taxation. A dis- 
covery of that nature should have given pleasure to all good English- 
men, yet it seems to have given pain and excited rage in many 
influential quarters. Again, the proved fact of over-taxation could 
have been used by statesmen as ample justification for a new adminis- 
trative departure in Ireland, no matter how costly it might be, for the 
expenses would not now be of the nature of a demoralising dole but a 
great act of Imperial restitution. A noble opportunity was thus 
presented to any statesman of the true Imperial order. We have seen 
how it was used. We have seen so-called statesmen, in order to throw 
discredit on the report, bringing forward every idle sophism which 
had previously emanated from. the irresponsible scribes of the anti- 
Trish press, men who knew nothing about the subject and cared to 
know nothing, and only desired to fill up their column with readable 
and plausible and anti-Irish matter. 

Ireland, in this state of things is therefore reduced to the necessity 
of relying on herself and her own might, and on the assistance of 
her generous British allies and friends, and of those who, for politic 
reasons, are disposed to stand by her in the coming fray. Relying 
on herself, and on her allies, on her rights, and on her power, Ireland 
will now take what she wants, and I say this very deliberately and 
with a full consciousness of my responsibility for the utterance. 
Those who think to bar her progress had need to be a great deal 
stronger than they are. Driven to our shifts, and not only refused 
our acknowledged rights, but refused with insolence and a display of 
most unworthy and unmanly racial or national animus, we shall 
address ourselves to our enemies in a manner to which they are not 
accustomed. 

Our power—few have as yet quite realised it. It consists, of course, 
and obviously, in the splendid Parliamentary representation which we 
enjoy by right of the Act of Union. TI have seen of late much angry 
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attention bestowed upon the extent of that representation, and have 
heard and read much of ill-judged censure directed against Pitt for 
making to Ireland such a large concession. Pitt, there is not the 
least doubt, did the best he could for his country, both as to Ireland’s 
Parliamentary representation, and as to the terms of the financial 
contract which have, owing to unforeseen contingencies, worked out 
so disastrously for Ireland. He could do no better, for he was dealing 
with an independent and even with a powerful, and warlike, and 
progressive nation. In every clause and line of the Act of Union the 
historical student may perceive the glitter of the swords of the 
Volunteers, hear tones that suggest the roll of their musketry. 
Through unforeseen contingencies—and bad faith, too, for while the 
letter of the Act was partly observed its spirit was not—we lost the 
benefit of the financial terms and sank under the burden of the great 
Napoleonic wars, combined with the effects of the misgovernment 
which succeeded the Union. But our Parliamentary representation 
stands as Clare and Castlereagh on our side fixed it, and Pitt on the 
other side. Ireland, as she awakens from her phantom-haunted 
slumber, and, still half-dazed, stumbles to her feet, discovers, not 
without surprise, that her much-maligned sons, Lords Clare and 
Castlereagh, have made good provision for her needs. Armour 
of proof, and an impenetrable shield, and a sharp sword, too, 
have been provided for her through the exertions and foresight 
of those her sons—by many deemed traitors to the mother who 
bore them. Lord Castletown, of Upper Ossory, a brave and high- 
spirited Irish gentleman, in whose veins flows the blood of kings, 
pronounced, in his famous Cork speech, a truth, the full extent and 
power of which, even he himself who uttered it did not quite realise. 

** Treland combined,” he said, “ is Ireland irresistible.” 

That is true, Parnell’s career proves it, if we needed any proof. 
Parnell, as he passed, wielding only the power of a faction, shook the 
State, and converted great parties and great public men into the 
ministers of his will and the preachers of his doctrine—false doctrine, 
too, as we Irish Unionists maintained then and maintain now, 
and inherently repugnant to the very men whom he compelled to 
preach it. 

Lord Castletown’s assertion of Ireland’s power, within the constitu- 
tion, may be converted into a political axiom by a slight delimitation. 
More accurately expressed it would run thus :— 

“Treland combined, pursuing righteous ends and without political 
blundering, is Ireland irresistible.” 

To which we may add: “If she is determined to exert her power.” 

Now, Ireland’s strength arises by no means so much from her 
splendid Parliamentary representation as from the essential weakness 
and corruption of the two great Parties which, between them, divide 
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the power of the State. These parties are without principle and 
without purpose. Any numerically strong third party, fortified by 
principle and animated by high purpose, may do what it pleases with 
these people. But when to the mechanical power of such a party, 
and to its dynamical power arising from principle and purpose, is 
superadded the incalculable force of a nation, nothing can stand 
against it. 

The Imperial Parties, though England does not yet perceive it, are 
corrupting the morals of the nation. Their leaders do not speak or 
act from conviction; they speak and act with an eye to political 
results. 

Principle, purpose, truth, have flown away, somewhither out of 
the public life of England. Had the Liberals been in power during 
the past two months, their language would have been the same as 
that of the Conservatives concerning the Report of the Financial 
Relations Commission. Had the Conservatives been in Opposition, 
they would have found a great deal to admire in that Report, just 
as, in 1884, they found much to admire in the idea of Home Rule. 
Dr. Johnson called the Whigs of his own time “ bottomless,” he 
meant destitute of principle. Both parties are so now, and to an 
appalling degree. Therefore inevitably they present themselves as 
an easy prey to the first body of bold, determined, united, high- 
principled, high-purposed, and truth-speaking men who enter their 
Imperial Parliament. Such, at the first opportunity, we shall send 
thither, and things will begin to hum there to a new tune. 

To a cynic, there must have been something infinitely amusing in 
Anglo-Irish history during the last six months. The report of the 
Financial Relations Commission came out in July. It declared that 
Ireland had been overtaxed for nigh half a century to the extent of 
£2,750,000 a year. Here was an opportunity for some upright and 
chivalrous British Statesman to step forward and declare that this great 
wrong should be abated. Did any such stir? Not one. It was not 
yet certain whether in the report lay hid any of “that slippery material 
called political capital.” Then Ireland began to stir, the figures 
having at last, like a certain taxable commodity, got into her hea:, 
and then, true to his ré/e, the British statesman came out, first one, 
then another, till some half dozen were in the field, and Ireland, to 
her wonder, before she had combined at all, before she had put forth her 
might or even uttered an articulate expression, found divers British 
Statesmen writing and declaiming about her wrongs with great elo- 
quence and apparent conviction. It is truly astonishing how the 
British Statesman winds the region where possible political capital 
abounds. Towards votes he tends as instinctively as the black tramp 
in the direction of the chicken-roost. And I can assure all whom it 
may concern that such a‘lesson has not been thrown away upon 
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Treland. It is an evident and conclusive, ocular and auricular demon- 
stration of our power. The Irish are an intelligent race, though they 
do not as yet quite understand either their own power or the incredible 
weakness of the forces opposed to them, and though they are still 
subject to the curious illusions and delusions which emanate from 
“the Imperial Parliament.” 

But we are growing wiser every day and better able to dis- 
tinguish absurd mechanical giants from men. Even Lord Castle- 
town, brave as he is, allowed Zhe Times to bully him. Had he 
remembered his own axiom, “ Ireland combined is Ireland 
irresistible,” he would not have written long letters to the news- 
papers. He would not have written any letters to The Times at all, 
as a waste of force and even a help to the enemy. He would have 
concentrated himself upon the work of combining Ireland and making 
her “ irresistible,” and so securing the blessing of The Times. 

The Times, as mentioned, has already helped us much. I can 
imagine nothing which would now be of more service to our cause 
than one of Lord Salisbury’s “ blazing indiscretions,” directed this 
time upon Irish Unionists or, better still, upon our Irish aristocracy, 
who do not as yet perfectly realise that their enemies are actually 
and designedly hunting them to ruin as a class of persons who are 
an embarrassment and who furnish no votes. 

For victory we trust to many things, but mainly to the utter 
absence of principle which now characterises the public men of 
England. That absence of principle is such that they are hardly 
aware themselves of their own mendacity. 

Such is the tergiversation and consistent inconsistency of public 
men that charges of this nature, no matter how just or well proved, 
do not injure those at whom they are levelled. They hardly 
excite laughter. The accuser has probably turned his coat as often 
as the accused. 

A certain British Statesman passed a Reform Bill by which he. 
gave the franchise to every Irishman who had a house or who had 
even a room in a house to his exclusive occupation. Now the majority 
of Irishmen are Catholics, so, this Statesman made Irish Catholics . 
deminant as a political power. The same Statesman passed a great 
Irish Land Act by which he transferred a large proportion of the 
soil of Ireland from Protestant landlords to Catholic tenants and 
secured and rooted in the land great numbers of Catholics. This man 
subsequently visited Ireland and speaking in the North compared 
Irish Protestants to the chosen seed and Irish Catholics to Hittites, 
Hivites, Canaanites. What are we to think of such a man ? 

A brilliant sarcasm of this character emanating from the same 
quarter but directed this time against Irish Unionists or, better still 
against our aristocracy, would be of great service just now. 
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Ireland combined, pursuing righteous ends, and making no bad 
political blunders, by the way, is Ireland irresistible. That is the 
first law of the situation, and to any one who can think as well as 
observe, it is as true as a geometrical axiom. 

Now what follows, necessarily and logically, from this? What 
but that Ireland, observing strictly the limits suggested, having for- 
mulated a demand, may compel its concession? ‘Turn it how one 
may, it will still be found that that is the fact which, being so, 
demands from us action of a corresponding character. 

Therefore, we should not request the Imperial Parliament or the 
Imperial Administration to devise for us measures of redress, a task 
which is really beyond their power, perhaps beyond their will. We, 
who have the power, and the knowledge, and who know where the 
shoe pinches, must devise such measures, and then, having devised 
them, exert our parliamentary power in their furtherance, and compel 
the Ministry to pass those measures into law. The word “ compel” 
was very common in Parnell’s mouth, and, like all his words, full of 
meaning. And yet I am convinced that Parnell never enjoyed a 
third part of the power which is ours, while his aims were at least 
ten times as difficult of attainment. Therefore we have a far better 
right to use the word, and to act up to its spirit, than he had. 
Parnell did great things because he was a man of purpose in the 
midst of men of no purpose. We, having also purposes and control- 
ling all Ireland, in every sense wield a power, compared with which 
his was puny and uncertain. We do not quite realise that yet, but 
we soon shall. 

The fact is that Ireland, so far, neither realises her power nor is 
<letermined to exert it. Colonel Saunderson, though in sympathy 
with the movement, has announced his resolution, at all costs, to keep 
‘the Unionist Government” in, and “the Separatists”’ out. It was 
the utterance of a gentleman who might adorn private life, but is 
obviously unfit to represent our new Ireland. Such belated politicians 
abound. Our existing representation was elected on worn-out issues, 
which they still imagine to be alive. Home Rule is in fact dead. It 
is “our dear departed friend.” Those, on any side, who think it to 
be alive are not abreast with the hour. Let the dead past bury its 
dead. At the first opportunity Ireland will return a representation 
of a wholly different character; men who will issue straight out of 
the new movement, and speak and act for this new Ireland which is 
coming up around us without any reference to the extinct issues, and 
who will with much equanimity crumple up party after party till they 
find one to their mind. 

Meantime the old representation, Unionist and Disunionist, is 
there. We cannot get rid of it—for a while. The only way in 
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which it can be got to do any good work is by directing upon it a 
powerful and steady current of national will, strong enough to neu- 
tralise its disruptive tendencies and to compel co-operation. Such a 
current of national will can be brought to bear, and will, through the 
Convention of the delegates of all Ireland—sitting in Dublin—in whom 
the real power will centre, and around which and whose doings here 
all political interest will revolve. This Convention will be the master 
of the old representation. Nevertheless, we cannot get rightly to 
work till we secure a fresh supply of Parliament men. The new wine 
demands new bottles, let no one be deceived. The trend of the new 
movement is not towards Separation other than that necessary exer- 
tion of power on the part of the Convention to which I have referred. 
The Convention will issue a manifesto in declaration and proof of our 
financial wrongs, addressed to the British people, and will prepare 
Bills which the Imperial Parliament will enact and make law. But 
the grip in which we hold that Parliament we cannot, for our life’s 
sake, surrender. Nay, we must strengthen it, lest through a com- 
bination of justly alarmed political parties we should be expelled. 
And, in order to strengthen it, we must secure British alliances and 
so stand out as a third Imperial Party. The “Celtic fringe” is 
likely to be ours, and the agricultural interest which does not love 
Free Trade, possibly, too, the British working man, who will not 
object to a free breakfast table or tobacco at a halfpenny per ounce. 
The immense question of Imperial taxation will come up at the heels 
of our Irish movement, and with it certain fiscal problems connected 
with land. That portion of the crust of the earth which holds up 
London might be strong enough, one would think, to bear a little of 
the taxation which now falls on the poor man’s tea and tobacco and 
drink, and even on Christmas plum-pudding, when he has one. 

British statesmen and the Lords of the Treasury have succeeded in 
letting loose. in Ireland a torrent, whose eruption we witness, but 
whose course no man can foresee. 

SranpisH O’Grapy. 
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II.—THFE FINANCIAL RELATIONS OF ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 


Tue report of the Commission on the Financial Relations of Great 
Britain and Ireland, though issued five months ago, has only begun 
within the last six or eight weeks to attract much attention in this 
country. Much will be heard of it now that Parliament has met, and 
it will probably lead to a succession of keen and angry conflicts in 
the House of Commons. The report has furnished Irishmen with 
a grievance, and, if its conclusions are true, with a genuine 
grievance. The matter has been taken up warmly in Ireland, and 
Nationalists and Unionists will unite in demanding that effect 
should be given to the judgment of the Commission. The prospect of 
obtaining 2} millions from the Imperial Treasury has profoundly 
stirred the country, and Irishmen are already discussing (and quar- 
relling over) the apportioning of the money. They will probably, 
however, agree to defer any fight as to its disposal until they make 
sure of getting it. They are always wonderfully unanimous when 
it is proposed to make a raid on the Imperial Exchequer. It is to be 
hoped, however, that neither of the great parties in the State will 
rashly commit themselves to the views of the Commission. The 
Liberal party ought especially to be cautious, for if Home Rule is to 
be accompanied by a fine of 2} millions on the British taxpayer, its 
prospects, not very bright at present, will be gloomy in the extreme. 
All parties in Ireland have received the report with shouts of delight, 
but I am not sure that the report will improve the prospects of the 
cause which the Nationalists profess to have at heart. It can be 
shown, I think, that the conclusions of the Commissioners are radically 
wrong, but their errors may in part arise from the misleading terms 
of the reference. The fact is that the revenue of this country is so 
levied that serious inequality between different divisions of the United 
Kingdom is hardly possible. Whether it bears equally on all classes 
is another question. I believe that on this point—the inequality of 
taxation between the rich and the poor—the report will be an historic 
document. On the question as between England and Ireland an 
examination of the report will do much to invalidate its conclusions, 
and to show that they are based on narrow and insufficient grounds. 
The issues will, however, have to be threshed out through much con- 
troversy and not a little vexation of spirit. 'The Commission was one 
of great financial authority. The late Mr. Childers, an ex-Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, was the chairman. It included an ex-Secretary to 
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the Treasury, Lord Welby; an ex-Secretary to the Board of Trade, 
Lord Farrer ; an ex-Assistant Secretary for Ireland, the late Sir Robert 
Hamilton ; and an ex-Financial Secretary for India, Sir George 
Barbour. The Irish Nationalists were represented by Mr. John 
Redmond, Mr. Sexton, and Mr. Blake; the Irish Unionists by the 
O’Connor Don and Mr. E. C. Martin; and business men by Mr. 
Slattery, the late Mr. B. T. Currie, Mr. G. W. Wolff, and Sir 
Thomas Sutherland, while Mr. W. A. Hunter, the late member for 
Aberdeen, represented the philosophical statisticians. 

The Commission were first required to report upon what principles 
of comparison, and by the application of what specific standards, the 
relative capacity of Great Britain and Ireland to bear taxation might 
be most equitably determined, and what, under these specific standards, 
was the true taxable capacity of Great Britain and Ireland. This 
reference bears the impress of the period at which it was framed. In 
the discussion on the Home Rule Bill of 1893 the Irish members 
insisted that the financial arrangements were unfair to Ireland, and 
Mr. Gladstone agreed to appoint the Commission, whose report was 
issued some four or five months ago. To admit geographical 
boundaries as the basis of financial arrangement was a disastrous but 
far-reaching mistake. If applied to Ireland, it must be applied to 
Scotland ; and if to Scotland, why not to Wales? If to Wales, why 
should it not be applied to the poorer English counties as compared to 
the richer? The whole financial system of the United Kingdom is 
based on the taxation—not of areas, but of persons. One of the 
Commissioners, Lord Welby, evidently recognised that this was the 
cease, for he says that the one sure method of redressing the inequalities 
of taxation in the United Kingdom would be to put on the Irish 
people the duty of levying their own taxes and providing for their 
own expenditure, leaving it to the wisdom of Parliament to decide 
what contribution Ireland should make to Imperial expenditure. In 
other words, the only way to financial justice to Ireland is through 
Home Rule. Personally, I am in favour of some scheme of self- 
government for Ireland, but if that scheme is to lead to financial 
disruption of the United Kingdom, its adoption is very remote. The 
one question which has to be decided is whether Irishmen are unfairly 
taxed with reference to the other inhabitants of the United Kingdom. 
To justify the Irish contention the Commission were bound to show 
that Ireland was unjustly burdened under a system of taxation levied 
equally on all persons, and this they have completely failed to do. 
The inquiry has produced a bundle of reports, some short, some long, 
and, in some respects, all contradicting each other. The principal 
report is very short. It is signed by eleven out of the thirteen Com- 
missioners who were alive at the time the report was presented. Sir 
Robert Hamilton died some time before the inquiry had been 
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completed, and Mr. Childers, as is well known, died after he had 
prepared a draft report. The main conclusions of the Commission are 
that the Act of Union imposed on Ireland a burden greater than she 
could bear; that the increase of taxation imposed on Ireland between 
1853 and 1860 (mainly by Mr. Gladstone) was not justified by the 
existing circumstances of the country, and that while the annual tax 
revenue derived from Ireland is about one-eleventh, its taxable 
capacity is much smaller, and is not estimated by any of the eleven 
Commissioners as more than one-twentieth of Great Britain. No 
reasons are given for these sweeping conclusions. The reasons must 
be sought in the various reports signed by different members of the 
Commission, but the most elaborate statement of the case for Ireland 
is contained in Mr. Childers’ draft report, which, though not formally, 
is in substance adopted with modifications and enlargements by the 
great body of the Commission. 

The historical part of the inquiry up to the union of the two 
exchequers is but of comparatively little importance. The Act of 
Union provided that Ireland should contribute to the expenditure in 
the ratio of 2 to 15, or 1 to 74. This provision was based on an 
examination of the imports and exports to and from Ireland, and on 
the consumption of certain articles in the two countries. It is now 
generally admitted that the proportion for Ireland was too high, and, 
as it was fixed on exactly the same kind of calculations that the 
Commissioners have adopted in the present instance, their conclusions 
are exposed to much suspicion. The Act of Union provided that the 
two countries might be placed under a common fiscal system when the 
debts of the two countries were liquidated, or bore the proportion of 
2 to 15, or when it should appear that the two countries contributed 
indiscriminately to equal taxes. The debt of Ireland grew so rapidly 
that the conditions of fiscal union were declared by a select committee 
in 1816 to be fulfilled. An Act was passed in that year providing 
that after January 5th, 1817, the two exchequers should be amal- 
gamated, and constituting the revenues of the two countries into one 
common fund, to be known as the Consolidated Fund. The debt of 
Treland had risen from £32,218,000 in 1801 to £112,684,000 in 1817, 
that is to say it had quadrupled, while in the same period the British 
debt had only doubled. But, as Mr. Childers points out, this was, so 
far as Ireland was concerned, to a large extent a paper transaction. 
“Inasmuch,” he says, “as a great proportion of the Irish expenditure 
after the Union was met by the increase of the Irish debt, and as that 
debt was amalgamated with the British in 1817, the expenditure by 
Treland after the Union was to a large extent a nominal or paper 
transaction.” In other words, the debt contracted by Ireland was 
assumed by Great Britain. The consolidation of the two exchequers 
was the only means of saving Ireland from bankruptcy. 
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The subjection of the two countries to an equal system of taxation 
was a slow process. It was not, in fact, till 1860 that this process was 
nearly completed, and Ireland is still free from taxes which to the 
amount of over four millions are levied in Great Britain. These taxes 
include the house duty, the land tax, and, curiously enough, the duty 
on patent medicines, so that an Irishman has the questionable advan- 
tage of obtaining his quack pills and potions untaxed. It was during 
the period from 1853 to 1860 that taxation was almost equalised in 
the two countries, and Mr. Gladstone was mainly responsible for these 
changes. In 1853 he extended the income tax to Ireland, wiping off 
at the same time a capital debt due by Ireland of about four millions. 
The spirit duty which stood at 3s. 4d. in 1853 was raised to 10s. 
in 1860, and the result of these two fiscal changes was that Ireland 
contributed two and a quarter millions more than she had done to the 
Imperial revenue. The essential justice of these changes is proved by 
the fact that the percentage of taxation in 1890 was lower than it was 
in 1820. In the latter year it was 9°3, and in the former 8°5; even 
then her contribution was still nearly a pound less per head than in 
Great Britain, it being £1 13s. 5d. against £2 11s. 5d. for the larger 
country. In 1893-94 her percentage of taxation had declined to 7°8. 
The argument of Mr. Childers and the majority of the Commissioners 
is that the great tariff reforms of the last fifty years have been of little 
benefit to Ireland. The population of Ireland consumes a large 
amount of tea, spirits, and tobacco. “ This being so,”’ says Mr. Childers, 
“ it does not appear that a fiscal system which raises no revenue from 
foreign food-stuffs, but does raise a large revenue from spirits, tea, and 
tobacco, is advantageous to the population of Ireland.” What is this 
but protection? Strike out Ireland and insert the agricultural 
counties of England, and Mr. James Lowther would adopt the 
language of the report, and thank God that it had been used by a 
Liberal Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

We must take into account not merely the revenue raised from 
Ireland but the sum expended from the Imperial Exchequer on local 
purposes in Ireland. ‘This has been constantly growing while the 
balance available for Imperial expenditure has been steadily declining 
during the last twenty-five years. In 1819-1820, the true estimated 
revenue from Ireland was £5,256,000, and the estimated local expen- 
diture £1,564,000, leaving a sum for Imperial services of £3,091,000. 
In 1869-1870 the true estimated revenue was £7,426,000, the local 
expenditure £2,938,000, and the balance available for Imperial services 
£4,488,000. From this period though the revenue has slightly 
increased, the sum available for Imperial expenditure has steadily and 
largely declined. For 1893-1894 the revenue was £7,568,000, the 
local expenditure has risen to the enormous sum of £5,602,000, and 
the balance for Imperial expenditure was only £1,966,000. For 
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1894-1895 it was just over the £2,000,000. It may be said that the 
financial system is bad under which there is such a heavy drain for 
local expenditure and such a small balance for the general purposes 
of the country. That is not the question referred to the Commission. 
The whole question is whether an undue or unfair sum is extracted 
from Ireland yearly. Even therefore if a larger revenue were levied 
than is strictly just it is nearly all given back to her in the shape of 
expenditure for local purposes, and her total contribution to the 
expenses of the empire is a beggarly £2,000,000. Mr. Childers sug- 
gests that something like £2,250,000 should be given back in the form 
of an annual grant to Ireland to make up for the excessive revenue 
extracted from her. The result of this would be that Ireland would 
not give a single sixpence for Imperial purposes. Every sixpence 
raised from her would be spent in Ireland, and in addition she would 
receive between £250,000 and £300,000 as a free gift from Great 
Britain. 

The Commissioners have discussed at great length the taxable capa- 
city of the two countries. Some tests they reject, others they accept, 
but it is not clear that any of their methods are just or satisfactory. 
Population, it may be admitted, is not a very fair standard. The 
comparative imports and exports of the two countries cannot be 
accurately obtained, but the Commissioners are altogether wrong in 
dismissing the consumption of duty-paid articles as one of the tests 
of taxable capacity. If these articles be, as they mainly are, articles 
of luxury and not of necessity, it is difficult to imagine a fairer test 
of tax-paying power. Besides the article in the treaty of union 
relating to the finances of the two countries expressly provided that 
the consumption of beer, spirits, wine, tobacco, tea, sugar, and malt 
should be one of the means of estimating the respective proportion 
which each ought to bear of the expenditure of the United Kingdom. 
Sir E. W. Hamilton! estimated the sum spent in tea, tobacco, 
spirits, and beer in Great Britain as £175,133,000, and in Ireland 
at £18,553,000; that is to say, Ireland spent 9°58 or nearly 10 per 
cent. of the whole, while the taxation of Ireland is put by the 
Commissioners at 1-11th. Mr. Murrough O’Brien, a witness called 
in the interest of Ireland, told the Commission that the amount of 
duty on alcohol paid per head is in England 15s. 10d., in Scotland 
(poor Scotland) 19s. 5d., and in Ireland 14s. 53d. Mr. Childers 
attempts to argue that it is impossible to distinguish between neces- 
saries and luxuries, but this is attacking the whole foundation of our 
present system of taxation. "We impose heavy duties on tobacco and 
alcohol not merely because we consider them luxuries, but because 
we regard their excessive use as pernicious. Mr. Childers, indeed, 
put in the Irish climate as a plea against this principle. “To 


(1) The Assistant Secretary to the Treasury. 
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persons,” he says, “ unable to obtain sufficient substantial food and 
clothing in a damp and relaxing climate like that of Ireland, stimu- 
lants are even more necessary than in England.” This principle of 
climatic taxation opens up an endless vista of interesting questions. 
Scotland has a colder climate than Ireland, and its west coast is quite 
as damp and relaxing as Ireland. According to this theory the 
Scotsman in Argyllshire and Inverness-shire ought to have his whisky 
at a cheaper rate than people in other parts of the country. Again, 
the Devonshire and Cornish labourer lives in a rather mild, and 
often a very wet climate, and he too has the right to be the recipient 
of alcoholic favours. This principle of levying alcoholic duties in 
proportion as the climate is wet or dry, cold or mild, would land any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in a hopeless difficulty, and it is, in fact, 
merely an excuse for putting aside the consumption of dutiable 
articles as a test of wealth. Sir David Barbour has a most interesting 
table on the taxation of alcohol, which ought to arouse a burst of 
indignation north of the Tweed. This table shows the taxation per 
head in shillings, levied on spirits, wines, beer, and tobacco, and the 
result is that the average taxation for the Englishman is 22°48 shillings, 
for the Irishman 21:05 shillings, and the unfortunate Scotsman 26°56 
shillings. If financial oppression exist anywhere in the United 
Kingdom it is in Scotland; and if Government and Parliament once 
tamper with the present basis of taxation as between the three king- 
doms, they will have as grave a case to consider in Scotland as in 
Treland. Mr. Gladstone, at least, cannot support the policy of giving 
exceptional advantages to Ireland in the matter of alcohol. In a 
debate many years ago (1853) on Irish taxation, the right honourable 
gentleman denied it was among the rights of an Irishman that he 
should be allowed to intoxicate himself at 2s. 4d. a gallon when an 
Englishman could not. 

Let us see what the compulsory taxation of an Irish peasant farmer 
is. He escapes of course income tax, and house duty does not exist 
in Ireland. I assume that tea is a necessary of life but that tobacco 
and alcohol are not. If the man bea follower of Sir Wilfred Lawson, 
and neither smokes not drinks, his consumption of dutiable articles 
would be limited to tea. Taking the usual allowance of half a pound 
of tea for a working class household he pays 2d. a week or 8s. 8d. a 
year. This, divided among the average household of five persons, 
gives somewhat less than 1s. 9d. a head ; the lowest scale of taxation 
exacted in any civilised community in the world. This is the whole 
sum that an Irish family addicted neither to alcohol nor tobacco need 
contribute to the revenue of the country, while the amount spent in 
Ireland for local purposes from the Imperial revenue is considerably 
over £1 a head. 

Mr. Childers discusses various other means of ascertaining the 
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relative taxable capacity of the two countries. He takes the test of 
the death duties which was adopted by Mr. Gladstone in the Home 
Rule Bill of 1886, and points out that it extends to all values under 
£100. This gave a taxable capacity to Ireland of one in thirteen, 
but the test is so uncertain and shifting that it has already, under 
the budget of 1894, risen to one in seventeen. The value of the 
test depends on this—whether the property below £100, which escapes 
the death duties, bears the same proportion in each country to that 
which is assessed for the payment of these duties. No accurate 
information can be got on this point, but the circumstances of Ireland 
suggest that a larger proportion of people die possessed of property 
under £100 than in England. In the vast majority of the small 
holdings in Ireland, the furniture and the stock cannot be worth 
that amount, while it is certain that many artisans in England do 
leave property which brings them under the death duties. The 
agricultural wealth of Ireland being divided among such a large 
number of small holders escapes assessment, while in England, being 
grouped in much fewer hands, and therefore in larger quanti- 
ties, it becomes liable to these duties. To put the matter in another 
way, an English rural parish may be occupied by 50 farmers with 
holdings of considerable size. It is almost certain that in every 
instance these farmers would, in the case of death, leave property 
liable to the death duty. In a rural parish in Ireland there might be 
500 tenants with holdings ranging from three or four to fifteen acres, 
and it is doubtful if a single one of them possess property that would 
be liable to the death duty. The total wealth of the parish may, how- 
ever, be equal to that of the English parish, and the fact that it is 
more widely distributed is no reason why its inhabitants should 
escape taxation. It must never be forgotten that there are nearly 
400,000 occupiers of land in Ireland under £15 valuation, and though 
these men may possess little accumulated wealth, they are able to 
spend a good deal in commodities. Ireland spends 11s. 10d. per head on 
tea and 14s. 7d. on tobacco, while Great Britain spends 10s. 1d. on the 
first and 12s. 7d. on the second. The death duty test is therefore 
untrustworthy. Then Mr. Childers takes the income tax. Here 
again we are largely in the region of speculative figures. The ques- 
tion depends on whether the incomes that do not pay income tax 
bear the same relation to those that do in each country. Statisticians 
differ widely in their conclusions. Sir Robert Giffen puts the total 
income of the United Kingdom at from 1,450 to 1,500 millions. 
In 1886 he put it at 1,200 millions, while another authority, 
Mr. Bowley, puts it at 16,111 millions. It is evident, as Sir 
Thomas Sutherland says, that these calculations are merely ‘“ guesses 
at truth.’ When differences of hundreds of millions exist the 
gravest doubts must arise as to the statistical value of these estimates, 
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and they cannot be made the basis of great changes in taxation. Sir 
Robert Giffen thinks that the income of Ireland should be put at 
from 70 to 75 millions, or from one-twentieth to one twenty-second 
part of the whole, but if the intermediate figure of 1,300 millions be 
adopted, the proportion would be reduced to between one-seventeenth 
and one-eighteenth. Mr. Childers does not rely much on the income 
tax argument. He points out that money being much more rapidly 
turned over in England than Ireland, the apparent incomes of the 
two may not be an accurate index of their real wealth. The chair- 
man of the Commission next discusses the annual. consumption of 
primary commodities as a test of taxable wealth. Here again he is 
largely in the region of speculation and guessing. It is impossible 
to follow him through all his calculations, but they seem to be 
vitiated by one serious error. The annual consumable stock of the 
United Kingdom he puts at 745 millions. Before fixing the share 
of this sum which belongs to Ireland he makes a remarkable deduc- 
tion. Sir Robert Giffen had placed the total value of Irish produce 
at 63 millions, 40 millions from the agricultural classes and 23 
millions from the others. Mr. Childers, however, deducts a large 
part of the 23 millions on the ground that it proceeds from land- 
owners, their servants and workmen, from professional persons 
(presumably doctors, lawyers, and surveyors) and from a number of 
traders who derive their incomes from the profits of agriculture. 
But if this deduction is to be made in Ireland it should also be made 
in the United Kingdom. In Great Britain, as in Ireland, many 
landowners, lawyers, doctors, surveyors, and so on, live out of the 
profits of agriculture, and to make the comparison correct there 
should have been a large allowance of the same character as he 
adopts for the sister country. This, however, would not have suited 
the theory towards which Mr. Childers was working. By reducing the 
value of the Irish consumable stock from 63 millions to 42 millions— 
six millions of this being for economic drain—he makes out the Irish 
proportion as 1 to 17 as compared to Great Britain. It is easy to 
see why Mr. Childers has resorted to this rather disingenuous mode 
of treating the question. If he had taken the figures as they stand 
the result would have been disastrous. Taking the Irish consumable 
stock at 63 millions and the total at 745, the Irish share is between 
one-eleventh and one-twelfth of the whole, and the Commissioners 
state that the actual tax revenue of Ireland is one-eleventh of that 
of Great Britain. The annual consumable stock argument is there- 
fore fatal to the main proposal of the Commission. 

To sum up: there are four main tests of the relative wealth of the 
two countries. Two of these tests—the consumption of duty-paid 
articles and the annual consumable stock of primary wealth of the 
country, are absolutely in favour of the fairness of the present system 
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to Ireland. The test of the death duties is uncertain and variable, 
and it is impossible to obtain all the facts necessary to an accurate 
conclusion. The fourth test—the test of income, is also extremely 
speculative, and calculations which differ by hundreds of millions 
cannot be regarded as nearly of the same value as the sums collected 
in the two countries on duty-paid articles. Mr. Childers himself says 
“that the method of ascertaining the ratio of the real wealth of a 
mainly commercial community like Great Britain, and a mainly rural 
community like Ireland by way of adding up all separate money 
incomes is so untrustworthy that it cannot be adopted as the sole or 
even the leading method.” 

In his report Mr. Childers enters into an elaborate discussion of 
the relative poverty of Ireland to England. That Ireland is rela- 
tively poorer than England has never been denied, but our present 
system of taxation is so adjusted that it falls lightly on the poorer 
country. As I have shown, an Irishman perfectly virtuous from the 
alcoholic and tobacco point of view, would pay very little to the 
revenue. Allowing Ireland a temperate use of stimulants her con- 
tribution is very moderate, and, if she drinks more than is good for 
her, the contribution which she makes to the revenue must be re- 
garded in the nature of a free gift. The fact that Ireland is a 
poorer country than England is expressed in the proportion of taxa- 
tion which she pays: the taxation of Great Britain per head is 
£2 4s. 10d.; in Ireland it is £1 8s. 10d.1| Of these amounts the 
taxes on commodities in Great Britain amount to £1 4s. 1d. per 
head, and in Ireland to £1 2s., while the direct taxes are £1 Os. 9d. 
per head in the larger country, and only 6s. 10d. in the smaller. The 
burden is therefore roughly adjusted to the circumstances of Ireland. 
Mr. Childers’ conclusion was, that, on the whole, the taxable capacity 
of Ireland was one-twentieth of that of the United Kingdom, and 
this view was adopted by the majority of the Commission, but the 
reasons on which this conclusion was based break down on close 
examination. 

If any one desired to make out that Ireland was undertaxed the 
report of the Commission gives them a plausible reason for doing so. 
The large Imperial expenditure upon local objects in Ireland ought 
to be taken into account in estimating the relative burdens of the 
two countries. I have already stated that of the Irish revenue for 
1893-94, amounting to £7,568,000, no less than £5,602,000 are spent 

(1) There are differences in the calculations of the pressure of taxation per head in 
the two countries Mr. Childers gives it for 1889-90 as, for Great Britain, £2 11s. 5d., 
and Ireland, £1 13s. 5d.; Sir Thomas Sunderland as £2 4s. 10d. and £1 8s. 10d; and 
Sir E. Hamilton, for the middle of 1892, as £2 12s. 10d. and £1 12s. 10d. These 
variations are due to different years being taken ; but they a'l agree that the taxation 


of Ireland is less than that of Great Britain by sums varying from 16s. to £1 per 
head. 
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for local purposes in Ireland, so that her contribution to Imperial 
expenditure was only £1,966,000. Take the case of Scotland. She 
raises a revenue of £10,505,000, and of this only £3,352,000 are 
devoted to local expenditure. If Ireland has a grievance, Scotland 
has a greater. The effect of the present system is that while 
the revenue of Ireland is one-eleventh of the whole, her contribu- 
tion to the Imperial expenditure is only one-thirtieth. A very good 
case might be made out to prove that one-thirtieth is the real burden 
which the existing financial arrangements impose on Ireland. The 
strength of the argument based on the excess of local expenditure 
from an Imperial revenue in Ireland is half admitted by Mr. 
Childers. He proposes to allow for it to a certain extent. On the 
theory that Ireland should pay one-twentieth of the revenue of the 
United Kingdom, she now pays two-and-three-quarters of a million 
too much. The Imperial revenue detrays the whole cost of the police 
in Ireland, about £1,400,000 a year, and the entire expenditure of 
education. In England one-half of the cost of the police is paid out 
of the rates, and a certain proportion of the cost of education is met 
by rates and subscriptions. The adjustment which Mr. Childers 
makes is very gentle. He takes the cost of the police, not as 
£1,400,000, but as what he thinks it ought to be, £600,000, of which 
half would be borne by the rates. To the £300,000 thus left he adds 
£200,000, which would be added to the cost of education if it were 
treated in Ireland as in England. By this means he reduces the 
two-and-three-quarter millions by half a million, and thus he puts the 
over-taxation of Ireland at a net sum of two-and-a-quarter millions. 
He suggests that a grant equal to this sum should be given annually 
to Ireland, and the effect of this would be to relieve Ireland of all 
contributions to Imperial expenditure, and give her in addition nearly 
£300,000 a year. In the expenditure in Ireland for local purposes 
no account is taken of military expenditure of the British army ; about 
30,000, or more than one-fourth, are stationed in Ireland, and it is 
absurd to deny that the presence of so many men, who buy their food 
and drink in the country, is not of some advantage. The large 
military expenditure in Ireland in proportion to its population may, 
however, be placed against the small naval expenditure on dockyards 
and shipbuilding in that country. 

The reports of Sir David Barbour and Sir Thomas Sutherland, 
though not agreeing on all points, are directly opposed to the views 
of Mr. Childers. Sir Thomas Sutherland’s report especially is dis- 
tinguished by its common sense and its freedom from financial 
quibbles. Sir David Barbour points out that the true division in 
taxation is not between English and Irish, but between rich and poor, 
between the spirit drinker and the beer drinker. The proportion, 
both of poor and spirit drinkers in Ireland is above the average, and 
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for this reason the total taxation of Ireland is larger in proportion to 
its resources than the taxation of Great Britain. He admits, how- 
ever, not merely that the large increase of expenditure upon Irish 
purposes is a fair set-off against the increase of taxation, but that 
under this system Ireland is a gainer of nearly a million a year. 
Adopting Mr. Childers’ view that Ireland’s taxable capacity is one- 
twentieth of Great Britain, he looks at her taxable capacity with 
reference both to income and expenditure. If it be true that she 
pays two-and-three-quarter millions a year more than she ought to, 
there is expended in Ireland three-and-three-quarter millions a year 
more than would have been admissible had the expenditure, as well 
as the income, been in proportion to taxable capacity. Sir David 
Barbour, approaching the question from a different standpoint, has 
knocked the bottom out of Mr. Childers’ painfully elaborated case. 

Sir Thomas Sutherland’s report is also a very trenchant and 
faithful dealing with the theories adopted by Mr. Childers and a 
majority of the Commission. He declines altogether to enter into 
the speculative and misleading figures of his colleague. He deals 
with the facts as they are, and the result is a weighty verdict in 
favour of the present system. He shows that the actual contribution 
of Ireland, at present, is one-thirteenth, which harmonises with Mr. 
Gladstone’s conclusion. The Imperial tax revenue of Great Britain 
amounts to £2 4s. 10d. per head, and in Ireland it is £1 8s. 10d. per 
head, so that the burden is proportioned between the richer and the 
poorer country. No doubt the spirit duty bears hardly on consumers 
in Ireland, but so it does in the latitude of Edinburgh, where the 
climate is nearly as damp and much colder than Ireland. Even if 
the Irishman is too heavily taxed in the matter of whisky, the proper 
way of meeting the case is, as Sir Thomas Sutherland points out, to 
reduce the duty, and not to return an equivalent which would go, not 
to those who pay the tax, but, in a large measure, to a different set of 
people. Not the faintest case has been made for cheapening whisky 
in Ireland, and not also in Scotland. Sir Thomas Sutherland also 
notes that the habits of the Irish people appear to be changing in the 
relative consumption of beer and whisky. During the last fourteen 
years the money spent in whisky has declined by over a million, 
while the sum spent on beer has grown by over two millions. As 
he points out also, the grievance of the whisky consumer may be, 
and no doubt is, mitigated by a large addition of water to his spirits. 
Of course, as Sir Thomas says, with a healthy appreciation of his 
native beverage, “no right-minded man would insult good whisky 
with too much water,” but still the discrepancy in the alcoholic tax 
between beer and spirits may be toned down by such a mixture of 
water as will produce a wholesome and refreshing beverage. 

Mr. Childers proposes that a grant of two-and-a-quarter millions 
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should be given to Ireland to rectify the balance of taxation, but the 
other Commissioners do not commit themselves to any special mode of 
redress. Mr. Lough, M.P., one of the witnesses, boldly suggested that 
taxes on all commodities in Ireland should be abolished, except a duty 
of 5s, on spirits and 1s. 6d. on the barrel of beer. This would involve 
the establishment of a Customs House barrier with regard to goods 
coming from Ireland to this country, and on this ground alone the 
proposal may be dismissed as impracticable. But another objection 
may be pointed out. It would give Ireland an excessive attraction 
as a place of residence compared with the rest of the United 
Kingdom. It would make the green isle the Paradise of topers. 
With a duty of 5s. a gallon, whisky could be sold at from 10s. to 
13s. per gallon, and all the drinkers in the Kingdom, who are not 
compelled to live in Great Britain, would be drawn to Ireland. 
On the moral effect of cheap whisky on the population, I offer no 
remark. 

The fundamental error of the Commission arises from the attempt 
which they have made to distinguish Ireland from Irishmen. Ireland 
without its inhabitants would be of no value as an area of taxation, 
and when you come to deal with its inhabitants, who are the only 
possible subjects of taxation, they must be treated as the rest of the 
people of the United Kingdom. It is quite easy to select a special 
district of the United Kingdom, and to prove that its inhabitants are 
especially poor, and that therefore taxation presses on them with 
excessive severity. If the Commission had conducted such an inquiry 
between the East and West End of London as they have between 
Great Britain and Ireland, the results would have been startling. It 
is probable, though no figures can be adduced, that the amount paid 
for alcohol east of Bishopsgate Street is much heavier than the sum 
paid west of that point. It is also equally certain that it is paid by 
people who are much poorer. Comparisons of the same kind, with 
similar results, might be instituted between different parts of the 
country. If the relative taxation of Dorset and Middlesex could be 
examined, it would probably be found that the poorer county paid 
more per head than the richer. Scotland is still a stronger case than 
Ireland, and there some comparison can be established. The Scots- 
man, as has been proved, pays over £1 6s. 6d. of taxation on spirits, 
beer, tea, and tobacco, the Englishman only pays somewhat under 
£1 2s. 6d., while the Irishman gets off with a fraction over £1 1s. 
If the Imperial Parliament is going to re-arrange the basis of taxation, 
Scotland will have to be relieved much more largely than Ireland. 
It pays much more, and it receives much less. Its free contribution to 
the Imperial expenditure is £6,500,000 against about £2,000,000 paid 
by Ireland. If England, therefore, is going to be mulcted in £2,250,000 
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per annum, she will have to make up her mind to pay a heavier sum 
to Scotland. 
| Mr. Balfour, in his speech at Manchester on the 9th of January, 
| unequivocally declared against the conclusions of the Commission, 
while Mr. Asquith, in a speech made the day before, accepted them 
| with some large qualifications. Mr. Asquith, as a Scotch member, | 
feels the weight of the Scotch case, and he will only concede the Irish 
demand if it can be met without damage to the British taxpayer. | 
In other words, if the burden in Ireland is to be reduced, it must be 
by a great diminution of Irish expenditure, and not by an increase of 
British taxation. Lord Farrer, in a long letter to the Times, suggests 
the same mode of treatment, and both he and Mr. Asquith agree that 
it can be only carried out by an Irish Government and Parliament. 
It would undoubtedly do something to recommend Home Rule to 
this country if its establishment were followed by a great reduction 
of Irish expenditure, and, as Mr. Asquith proposes, by a contribution 
of £3,000,000, instead of £2,000,000 as at present, to the Imperial 
Exchequer. I am very sceptical regarding any reduction of expendi- 
ture in Ireland. No doubt the sum for the Irish constabulary would 
be reduced, and the judicial and some of the other civil establishments 
might be placed on a more economical footing. But the cost of 
education would unquestionably increase, and there are constant 
demands on the Exchequer for drainage, for piers, for harbours and 
other works, which under a local government would tend to increase 
the expenditure. The money might be spent in a different way, but 
its total volume would be increased rather than lessened. In any case, 
Home Rule is for the present remote, and what Ireland wants at 
once is the 2} millions which Mr. Childers thinks it should receive. 
All serious efforts to reduce expenditure in Ireland attempted by the 
Imperial Government have been constantly resisted by the Nation- 
alists. 
Though the report of the Commission is comparatively worthless as: 
bearing on the financial relation of Great Britain and Ireland, there is. 
one respect in which it is a document of the greatest gravity. It. 
proves to demonstration that our present system of taxation weighs 
oppressively on the poorer classes, and when once this fact gets 
thoroughly lodged in the minds of the working classes, there will 
come an imperative demand for a change. The action of Parliament. 
has not been inspired by any desire to make the working classes pay 
more than their fair share of taxation. Our financial policy, for the. 
last fifty years, has tended to their relief, but nevertheless our taxation 
of alcohol and tobacco tells heavily upon the poor who consume these 
articles. The legislature has adopted the policy of penalizing the 
consumption of alcohol by excessive taxation. It has endeavoured to bi 
reduce the consumption of drink by making it dearer. Its policy in i 
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this matter has been influenced, partly by financial and partly by 
moral considerations, but the permanent and ineradicable tastes of the 
people have proved stronger than the financial barriers placed in the 
way of the consumption of alcohol. As the duties have risen the 
consumption has grown, and on one occasion, as the late Lord Derby 
said, the country drank itself out of a heavy financial obligation. But 
the effect of this policy on the distribution of taxation has been very 
marked. ‘The spirit drinker, and the beer drinker, aided by the 
smoker, are the props of Imperial finance, and they belong largely to 
the wage-earning class of the community. In so far as the Irish people 
are poor, and consumers of alcohol, they share in this burden, but not 
more than the poorer classes in other parts of the country, and less 
than the inhabitants of the West Highlands of Scotland. As Sir 
David Barbour puts it, the man with a thousand a year does not use 
ten times as much whisky, beer, and tobacco as the man with a 
hundred a year, but in a perfectly equal system of taxation he ought 
to pay ten times as much taxation on commodities as the man with 
a hundred pounds. The burden placed on the consumer of alcohol is 
the more conspicuous when we look at the excessive privileges conferred 
on abstainers. The man who neither drinks nor smokes is the lightest 
taxed person in the world. He may pay a few shillings a year in tea 
duty, but apart from that he escapes taxation altogether until we reach 
the classes that pay inhabited house duty and income tax. The 
teetotaller has become the petted and spoiled child of the State. He 
receives exceptional indulgence, but this policy has destroyed the 
possibility of equal taxation as between individuals. Whether it will 
be possible to maintain this system of taxation when the working- 
classes once learn how severely they are weighted by it is another 
question. The rich and well-to-do have no reason to complain. The 
taxation of alcohol relieves them of much of the burden they would 
otherwise bear, but I should not be surprised if some day a great 
political leader arose and became the champion of the suffering and 
overtaxed consumers of alcohol. 
Autan Innes. 
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HOW TO WORK! 


Havine had the honour of being chosen one of the visitors of Man- 
chester College, I have been still further honoured to-day in being 
invited by your Principal te address a few words to the young 
students of this College. 

As I am an old man, I believe I was supposed to be able to tender 
some useful advice to those who are just entering on their more 
serious studies, and to tell them dow to work, if they want to make their 
work a real pleasure to themselves, and a real help to others. But 
let me say at once that I know from sad experience how there is 
nothing so difficult as to give advice, I mean good advice, advice that 
is likely to be followed after it has been given. There isa well-known 
Sanskrit verse :— 


** Who are blind? Those who do not see the other world. 
Who are deaf’ Those who do not hear good advice.” 


The number of blind people may be large, but that of the deaf 
people is, I believe, larger still. Take, for instance, the advice given 
by a father to his son. It stands to reason that a father has seen 
more of life, and the temptations and troubles of life, than his son. 
And it may safely be taken for granted that a parent has not only 
gathered in more experience than his children, but that he would give 
them the very best advice he has to give ; for if there is any unselfish 
love on earth, it is that of parents for their children. And yet how 
seldom is a father’s advice taken ; how often is it even resented and 
rejected! This must be the fault of somebody, either of the father 
or of the son. The son will generally say that life has changed so 
much, that what may have been very good advice thirty or forty years 
ago, is so no longer. “ Nous avons changé tout cela,” is a very 
favourite phrase among the rising generation, as if there were no 
eternal laws as unchangeable as the courses of the stars, and as firmly 
riveted as the chains of mountains. The father on the other side is 
apt to forget that many lessons of life can be learnt by experience 
only, that no one can learn to swim without wetting himself, without 
jumping into the water, and, it may be, nearly drowning. Another 
defect of paternal advice is, that it is so often at the same time a 
reproof or a command, and therefore misses the effect for which it was 
intended. 

Now what should good advice be, if it is meant to produce a good 
effect ? You know that my chief occupation in life has been the study 
of words, and whatever I have to write or to say, I find it very difficult 

(1) A lecture delivered to the: students of Manchester College. 
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not to refer to language and the study of language. That study 
offers a great variety of attractions, at least to my mind, and I have 
found that an untold wealth of wisdom lies embedded in the successive 
layers of language which can be laid open before us by historical and 
etymological research. Being asked as an old scholar to give scme 
advice to young scholars, I at once asked myself what was the original 
meaning of advice. You will say, Well, everybody knows what advice 
means. It means good counsel, exhortation, admonition, and all that. 
Yes, but that is not what I meant. These are all mere synonyms, 
more or less accurate. But what we want to know is something quite 
different; we want to know why the word advice means what it 
means, whether counsel, exhortation, admonition, or anything else. 
Every word in English is like a nut that can be cracked by means of 
either historical or etymological crackers. No doubt, when we get at 
the inside, we sometimes find that the kernel is old, decayed, and 
musty, and of no use whatever for our own purposes; but at other 
times, and I should say in the majority of cases, the kernel is sound, 
and worth extracting and extricating from its surrounding skin. In 
the case of English words we generally have to begin with our his- 
torical crackers, before we can apply etymological solvents. If you 
consult the New English Dictionary published by our University 
Press, under the editorship of Dr. Murray, which declares itself on its 
very back and backbone to be founded “ on historical principles,” you 
will find, first of all, a long history of the various spellings of advice. 
Nothing is so capricious and unreasonable as the spelling of English 
words. Our present spelling, which we teach with so much trouble 
and fear and trembling, was settled chiefly at the time of the intro- 
duction of printing, and the compositors, standing before their desks 
in the printing offices of England, had much more to do with it than 
the composers of books sitting at their desks in their studies. Thus 
we find that in the thirteenth century advice was spelt without a d, 
avis and avys ; in the fifteenth century we meet with avyce and, in the 
sixteenth century only, with advyce. We should naturally have 
supposed that advice would be the original form, and avis a later 
corruption, but we can easily see what has happened. The correct 
spelling, namely avis, as it was in French, seemed strange to English 
printers, simply because there were not many words in English that 
looked like it. Hence vis was spelt vice, which had more of an English 


- look about it, and the d was put in afterwards, we know not whether in 


pronunciation first or in writing first, by some one who had a smattering 
of Latin and who thought of such words as advent, adverb, adventure, 
&e. That is how our English spelling has been settled in many cases. 

The next question is, what is the origin of the French avis, changed 
in English to advice. Our English Dictionary says that the French 
avis was the Latin advisum, from ad, to, and viswm, seen, meaning 
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therefore the way in which a matter is looked at or ows view of a case. 
This is partly right and partly wrong. Avis stands for ad visum, but 
it is not the participle of advidere, because I doubt whether there ever 
was such a compound as advidere, even in medizval Latin. We must 
go behind advisum and behind avis, as a noun, and we then find first of 
all such expressions as ‘/ m’est d vis, literally, “it is to me at sight,” 
that is, it is my view or opinion. 

After that “mon d vis,’ my at sight or my view, would become 
mon avis, and be rendered in the Latin of the time by advisum. We 
can watch just the same process in the French avenir, the future. 
This is not the Latin infinitive advenire, for infinitives are not used in 
that way, and advenire would not mean what is to come, but the act of 
coming or what has come, just as adventus in Latin means arrival, but 
not the future. 

L’ Avenir, the future, was really in its origin that which is to come, 
ce qui est d venir. The future, therefore, was called /’aveni, that 
which is to come, and it is quite possible that we owe this and several 
other French words to the Franks, Lombards, Vandals, and other 
German tribes settled in France, Lombardy, and Vandalusia, ‘.c., 
Andalusia or Spain, who thought in German but spoke in Latin, 
and who translated the Teutonic word Zu-kunft, i.c., what is to 
come, by /’d-venir. Even at present we find in the low German 
dialect ¢okum used as an adjective in the sense of future, for instance, 
de tokum jahr, i.e., the future year, the year that is to come, as if we 
were to say, in English, the to-come year. 

You thus see that the kernel which we find after we have used 
historical and etymological crackers on the word advice is curious, but 
no more. It does not teach us much; not more, in fact, than what 
we knew before, namely, that advice given by a father is often no 
more than the father’s point of view, his view of the case, not neces- 
sarily that of the son also. 

Another word for advice, viz. counsel, is evidently the French con- 
seil, the Latin consilium, and this discloses in the far distance a more 
interesting picture of a father advising his son, namely, their sitting 
together, consulere, putting their heads together and arriving in the 
end at a deliberate, i.c., a well-weighed opinion, shared by both 
father and son, which is the advice or counsel more likely to be 
followed than merely paternal views or admonitions. 

But let us look a little further afield. You know how much the 
science of language owes to Sanskrit, and as the earliest periods in 
the growth of thought can best be studied in the growth of words, 
the science of language, if only properly pursued, becomes of neces- 
sity the science of thought. Now what was the original concept of 
advice in Sanskrit? We find, as in English, many words in San- 
skrit which can be rendered in English by advice. But the most 
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instructive for our purpose is mantra. The dictionary tells you that 
mantra means among many other things advice or counsel. But 
what we want to know is again why mantra means advice. It can- 
not be by accident, still less by agreement that every word has the 
meaning which it has, and this is one of the most important dis- 
coveries which we owe to the science of language, or, what is really, 
if only properly understood, the same thing, to the science of 
thought. If we once know what none of the ancient philosophers 
knew, nay, what few even of modern philosophers have learnt, 
namely, that language exists neither Séoec nor duce, neither by 
agreement nor by nature, but Aoyw, that is by conceptual thought, 
the whole of our subjective philosophy (psychology, logic, and even 
metaphysics) becomes changed, and we learn to study these subjects, 
no longer merely in the abstract, but in their concrete and historical 
form, namely, in the archives of language, both ancient and modern. 
Take such a word as mantra, which, as I told you, means advice, and 
we can dissect it easily enough into man and tra. Now tra is a 
well-known suffix which is called an instrumental suffix. You know 
it well in Latin and Greek, for instance, in Latin, ara-trum from 
arare, an instrument of ploughing, that is, the plough, or in the 
Greek apotpov, a plough. 

In Sanskrit you have much the same word as aratrum, viz., ari- 
tram, but it does not mean plough, though it means the instrument 
of ploughing, only not of ploughing the land, but of ploughing the 
sea; that is,an oar. If you add this instrumental suffix to the root 
man, Which means to think, you get mantra, advice, but originally 
anything that makes us think. Here you see one of the many 
lessons that a study of languages gives us, if only we have ears to 
listen to its secrets. It shows us what our distant ancestors thought 
in coining their words. Good advice was conceived by the ancient 
framers of language in India to be something that ought to make 
us think, and it certainly seems to be the real nature of good advice 
that it makes us think for ourselves, reflect, and then act. 

Thus a minister of state was called in Sanskrit a mantrin, lit., a 
man who gives advice to a king, or, if possible, makes a king think 
for himself before he acts. The same word exists in Chinese as 
mandarin. The mere sound of the word tells you that it is a foreign 
word in Chinese, imported probably by the Buddhists when China 
was converted to Buddhism about the beginning of the Christian 
era. 

You would hardly suspect the presence of mantra, advice, in the 
Latin monstrum. But for all that, monstrwm was originally the same 
word as mantra, and meant originally an admonition, particularly 
an omen as conveying an intimation of the will of the gods, some- 
thing that should make us think, wonder, and reflect. It was after 
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wards restricted to bad omens, as conveyed by supernatural or 
unnatural appearances, and then ended by meaning a monstrosity, 
anything terrible, anything that ought not to be what it is. A 
monster of a man is even to us a man that makes us think and 
shrink at the same time, though the thoughts which he suggests are 
not always pleasant thoughts. The inserted sin monstrum instead of 
montrum is found also in such Latin words as /ustrum from Zuo, to 
clean or to purify, plaustrum from plu, zAXéw, to move along, to 
swim. 

But I must not allow myself to be decoyed any further by 
the siren voice of language. I wish simply to carry away for our 
own special purpose this one lesson, that the wise men of India 
thought, that advice, in order to be advice, should be man-tra, should 
always be something that makes us think. I therefore wish you to 
look upon what I am going to say as no more than something to 
think about, as something that may possibly make you think for 
yourselves. 

The first mantra or advice I should like to give you is, what- 
ever may be the work before you, put your whole heart into it. 
Half-hearted work is really worse than no work. And if I say put 
your whole heart into your work what I mean is, do not look upon 
the books which you have to read as mere books, as mere things, 
to be got up for an examination, but take a personal interest in 
them, or rather in their authors. Love them if you can, or despise 
them if you must, but make them live again, think of them as 
your friends, as, to a certain extent, like or unlike some people you 
have known in your own life; take them as belonging to the same 
world in which you live, as fellow-workers in the same great work 
for which we and they, nay, the whole human race, were placed on 
this planet of ours; not surely for amusement or idleness, but for 
some very serious work, and for some very high purpose. This is 
what I mean when I say, “ Put your whole heart, or your whole 
love, into your work.” And if you can do that, you will find, I 
believe, that it does make an enormous difference, not only in the 
pleasure which you derive from your studies, but also in the vivid- 
ness of the impressions which they leave behind. 

Some of the work which we have to do at school and at the Uni- 
versity may seem, no doubt, very tedious, particularly in the begin- 
ning, and it seems as if the heart could have very little to do with it. 
But think ! do we not toil cheerfully along the hot and dusty roads 
of Switzerland and then climb up a steep mountain till we have 
hardly any breath left in our lungs, and why? Because we know 
we shall get a wide and magnificent view from the top of the moun- 
tain. Now suppose that instead of having this wide and magnificent 
view from the summit of Mont Blanc to look forward to, we were 
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told that we should meet there such men as Homer, Plato, St. Paul, 
or St. Clement of Alexandria; should we mind then the dusty road 
of Greek grammar, or the steep ascent in mastering the complicated 
terminology of Greek philosophy ? I think not. 

I shall not, however, speak to you to-day either of Homer or of 
Plato. The Homeric poetry is certainly unique, and worth any 
amount of climbing, but it is not easy to take, as it were, a personal 
interest in the poet. Long and heated as the controversy has been, a 
comparative study of ancient epic poetry in India, Persia, among 
Teutonic, Celtic, and Slavonic nations, nay even among Finnic and 
Estonian tribes, can leave no doubt that the Homeric poems were not 
the work of one individual poet, such as the Zneid was of Virgil, or 
the Divina Commedia of Dante. In Greece, as in the other countries, 
epic poetry was the work of many poets whose names are forgotten. 
Much of that ancient poetry has been lost altogether, and if we call 
what remains of it popular poetry, or the poetry of the people, there is a 
quite intelligible and justifiable meaning in this, because what remains 
of that ancient poetry is really what has proved most popular, what 
has been most approved of by the people, what has been most readily 
listened to by men, women, and children. Popular, not natural, 
selection has caused here also the survival of what was fittest ; that 
is, what was most inspiring, most instructive, most beautiful ; though 
it was fortunate, no doubt, if, as in Greece, he who collected what 
was left of this poetry of the people was himself a poet and a man of 
true taste, such as we feel that the collector of the two great Homeric 
poems must certainly have been, when we compare his handiwork 
with that of Vyasa, the collector of the large Sanskrit epic, the Mahd- 
bhirata, with the nameless collector of the German Nibelunge, nay 
even with Firdusi, the famous poet of the Persian Shdahndmeh or the 
Book of Kings. 

But if there is some difficulty in forming a clear idea of the per- 
sonality of Homer, and in feeling a personal devotion to him, there 
is no such difficulty when we deal with the great men of later times. 
And here it makes, as you will find, the greatest difference, whether 
you read Plato in the most cold-blooded way, simply as a book to be 
got up for examination, or whether you approach him with a warm 
heart as one who deserves to be admired and loved—a fellow-thinker, 
a guide, a prophet, a personal friend. To you who are chiefly students 
of theology, the friendship or love’ of Plato may seem to be of lesser 
value than to the scholar and philosopher by profession; but re- 
member what St. Augustine was bold enough to confess, that his two 
best friends in life had been Christ and Plato. Remember also that 
it was, if not Platonism, at least Neo-Platonism, that secured to 
Christianity its triumph at Alexandria, and through it its victorious 
conquest, during the second and third centuries, of the men of light 
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and leading in the whole civilised world, and you will then easily 
understand why dogmatic Christianity may, in a certain sense, be 
called the work of Plato and his school. We cannot conceive the 
Christianity of Alexandria and of Constantinople without such a man 
as St. Clement of Alexandria, nor can we understand St. Clement 
without Plato and Aristotle behind him. Though St. Clement has 
been deprived of his title of Saint by those who certainly were no 
saints themselves, this true Christian philosopher will always retain 
the place of honour among the true Fathers of the Christian Church, 
even as simple Clement of Alexandria. 

And what applies to St. Clement applies with even greater force to 
St. Paul. If you read his letters with an open heart, if you forget 
the Saint, and duly think of Paul as the poor converted Jew, you will 
come to know him far better than even if you can construe his peculiar 
Greek before the severest examiner without a single mistake. You 
should remember first of all that, like Clement, Paul was a convert, or 
what his friends would have called a pervert, an apostate, nay a 
recreant. Here you can see again how language reflects and per- 
petuates the thoughts of those who spoke it at various periods of his- 
tory. <A recreant meant originally no more than a man who recredits, 
that is, who believes again, a man who has given up his old faith and 
has tried to replace it by what seems to him a truer and purer faith. 
But very soon a recreant came to be used in the same sense as a 
miscreant, a wrong believer, an infidel, a vile fellow, or a wretch. 
Such was Paul in the eyes of the Jews; such, to a certain extent, was 
Clement also in the eyes of his friends, the philosophers of Alexandria, 
whom he had left to join the despised, and, at that time, not yet very 
philosophical sect of the Christians. 

Now I need hardly tell you that, in reality, there is no greater 
heroism among honest men than a change of religion. I say, “among 
honest men,” and I mean among men who had no other inducement 
for a change of religion than loyalty to that voice which speaks in 
every human heart, and which is, in the fullest sense of the word, the 
real voice of God himself. We know that neither in the case of Paul 
or in that of Clement of Alexandria was there ever the slightest sus- 
picion of any motive in their change of religion, except love of truth. 
I have known men who have changed their religion—I think more 
particularly of one case—and I can honestly say, I have never seen 
such a life-long martyrdom as his has been. Such was the agony he 
had to endure that I really felt as if we had no right to demand such 
a sacrifice from anybody. I have always felt a deeper and truer rever- 
ence for that poor and despised Hindu miscreant than for many a 
missionary, nay, for many a bishop or archbishop. 

Well, think then of Paul and Clement, not as saints but as what 
the world calls perverts and recreants, and their words will at once 
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assume a new tone and a new meaning, and will go straight to your 
heart. What does Paul say as to our duty of choosing our own 
religion? ‘ Despise not prophesyings,” he says. “ Prove all things, 
hold fast that which is good.’’' Here we see the real man, the real 
Paul; not the St. Paul who, we are told, was startled by a vision on 
his way to Damascus, and who, after he had been certain days with 
Ananias and other disciples, straightway preached Christ. The real 
Paul had, no doubt, done himself what he commanded others to do, 
namely, not to despise the teachings of any prophets before having 
carefully examined them; and after having carefully examined them, 
during many a bitter day and dark night, he had at last made up his 
mind to hold fast or to keep for himself that which was good and true. 
Here, as in other cases, if you prefer the miraculous account of Paul’s 
conversion, you lose ; if you accept his own natural account, you gain. 

Now let us think again and try to find out for ourselves what this 
advice of St. Paul really amounts to when we apply it to the study of 
religions, and how it defines our duty with regard to an honest study 
of the teachings of other prophets. First of all, we are told not to 
despise prophesyings, that is, not to laugh at any religious doctrines 
because they are different from our own. But is not that exactly 
what we do? When we see a Chinaman saying his prayers in his 
own peculiar way at the tombs of his ancestors, we smile. When 
we see a Buddhist with his praying wheel, we smile. When we see a 
Brahman before his idol, we smile. In fact, without knowing any- 
thing of other religions, and long before they attempt any serious study 
of them, most people despise them, ridicule them, and condemn them. 

At present it may seem as if a more respectful feeling towards other 
religions was slowly springing up, at least among educated people. 
Brahmans, Buddhist, Zoroastrians, Mohammedans, even Chinese are 
no longer treated as mere miscreants, and their sacred books are no 
longer looked upon as mere absurdity or as the work of the devil. 
But when we come to the religion of so-called savages, the general 
feeling seems to be that their religion is no religion at all, but mere 
fetishism, totemism, spiritism, and all the rest. Much as I am 
interested in the so-called book-religions of the world, it has always 
seemed to me one of the most valuable results of a comparative study 
of all religions that behind these mere outworks of the religions of 
so-called savages, whether we call them fetishism, totemism, or 
spiritism, there has been discovered almost always the real and in- 
destructible stronghold of all religion, a belief in God as the Father 
and Ruler of the world. 

You know when people talk of savages, they always take the 
people of Tierra del Fuego or the Patagonians as the lowest of the 
low. Darwin? has set the example, for he speaks of them as hardly 


(1) Thess. i, 5, 20. (2) S2e Natural Religion, p. 82. 
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deserving to be called fellow-creatures. Their language, he adds, 
is scarcely to be called articulate. Captain Cook had compared 
their language to a man clearing his throat, but, according to Darwin, 
no European ever cleared his throat with so many hoarse, guttural, 
and clicking sounds. I have shown, on the contrary, that these 
people possess a dictionary of 32,430 words; and an Italian, Giacomo 
Bove, describes their language as “ sweet, pleasing, and full of vowels.” 
How shall we reconcile such conflicting statements, and yet it is 
on evidence like this that the most far-reaching theories have been 
built up. But that is not all. We know naturally very little of the 
religion of these Patagonian savages, but if prayer is a fair index of 
the worth of a religion, let me read you a Patagenian prayer :—' 


‘‘Q Father, Great Man! 
King of this land! 
Favour us, dear Friend, every day, 
With good food, 
With good water, 
With good sleep! 
Poor am I, poor is this meal : 
Take of it, if thou wilt!” 


This is a prayer uttered by people whom Darwin compares to “ devils 
like those that rush on the stage in the “ Freischiitz.”” To me it seems 
a prayer in which we ourselves could join without much shame. It is 
not addressed to a fetish, or to a totem, or to an ancestral spirit; it 
is addressed to an unseen Father, to a dear friend, the king of their 
land, to whom they offer the best they have, though it is only, as they 
say, a very poor meal. 

It is easy to smile at their offering a poor meal to their God. It is 
easy for us to ask, How could they believe in a God who delights in 
sacrifices? But what should we say if the very Patagonians were to 
turn round and ask us, How can you believe that the Son of God sent 
unclean spirits into a herd of swine, so that about two thousand were 
choked in the sea? We know how shocked Huxley was by such a 
parable, for it can be no more; and would not the Patagonians be 
even more shocked and more perplexed at the meaning of it ? 

With regard to the great religions of the world, such as Brah- 
manism, Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, Judaism, and Islam, the tactics 
have generally been to single out some palpable blot in each of them, 
and then to condemn them altogether. It seemed enough to point out 
that Mohammed sanctioned polygamy to condemn the whole of Islam, 
while it was forgotten that nearly all the essential doctrines of the 
Arabian Prophet were the same as those of Moses and Christ, were 

(1) See an article by Mr. Leonard in the Speaker, July 22, 1893 ; the prayer is taken 
from A. Guimard’s Three Years’ Slavery among the Patagonians, p. 163. The translation 


was made by C. 8. Cheltnam. The language (the original is given) is not that spoken 
by the Patagonians proper, but rather that spoken by wandering tribes in Patagonia. 
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borrowed, in fact, from the Old and New Testaments. It is well 
known that polygamy, as practised by Mohammed, was an act of 
kindness for women who wanted a protector, who could not have 
lived in their country without belonging to somebody, without being 
protected by a husband ; that it was not, as in the case of David and 
Solomon, a mere sanctioning of licentiousness. In the same way 
Brahmanism is pushed aside, because it sanctions idolatry, though the 
idolatry of the Hindus, at least of the higher and educated classes, is 
as far removed from the worship of stocks and stones as that of an 
enlightened Roman Catholic. 

With regard to Buddhism, the custom of prayer-wheels is often 
pointed out as the worst degradation of religion. But I must confess 
I had little to say when a Japanese Buddhist, to whom I had 
pointed out the absurdity of such a custom, replied: ‘ These prayer- 
wheels are only meant to remind us of Buddha,” and when he added 
with a smile, “Is it not better to use a wheel, even when it is moved 
by the wind or by water, than to employ, as you do in your college 
chapels, a human being whose chief object it seems to be to get 
through the service in the shortest time possible.” 

Buddha himself begins to be treated with more respect, but it is 
supposed that he too may easily be disposed of because forsooth he died 
of over-eating. But all that the Tripitaka says is that he died after 
eating some food that was given him, and, considering that he was 
about eighty years of age, he might have died before as well as after 
that repast. But granting that he died from indigestion, nay, that 
his last meal consisted of pork, how does that affect the value of his 
teaching the duty of self-denial and of universal love or rather of 
universal pity (Hdrunya) to be shown to our fellow men, nay, to 
all living creatures? As to St. Paul’s command to prove all 
things and to hold fast that which is good, have Christians ever 
followed it, at least to the extent to which he carried it out him- 
self, by giving up his old religion altogether and adopting that 
religion which he had so fiercely persecuted in his earlier years? It is 
quite true that his advice does not really amount to recommending a 
change of religion. We may well study the different religions of the 
world, and hold fast whatever seems good and true in any one of them. 
This is very different from surrendering the religion in which we were 
born and brought up. A man’s religion, or rather a child’s religion, 
is never of his own choosing. A man is born with the privilege of 
being a Christian or a Buddhist, just as he is born with the privilege 
of being an Englishman or a Hindu. Let us think of the facts. 
Every religious census is, no doubt, very vague. But if we accept the 
figures published by the Roman Catholic Missions (Lyons), the total 
number of Christians at the present time would be about 420 millions. 
Are there out of that enormous number five or ten who have changed 
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their religion during the past year? The number of Buddhists is 
given as 423 millions. There may be every year a hundred or even a 
thousand Buddhists, who, after a careful study of Christianity or 
Mohammedanism, have forsaken their old faith and adopted one or 
the other of these religions ; but what is that number compared to the 
compact body of 423 millions? The followers of Brahmanism are 
reckoned as 163 millions, and the followers of Islam as 200 millions; 
and here again one ina million would probably be a large annual 
allowance for that kind of conversion of which St. Paul speaks. 

Such facts should make us think quite as much as St. Paul’s advice, 
and teach us what, taking the world as it is, and taking human nature 
for what it is, we may expect from that process of proving all things 
which St. Paul reeommended. And then let us remember what this 
proving of all things would really mean, if applied to the religions of 
the world. To prove the principal religions of the world, I mean, to 
prove and examine them from their own canonical books, is more than 
any man could do in a lifetime, and anyone who were to attempt it 
would probably render himself unfit for the exercise of any independent 
judgment. 

And this suggests another mantra, another piece of advice as 
to how we ought to work. There are two views of our work, and 
it is not easy to decide between them. It is the old question between 
Multum or Multa, Ihave known men whose knowledge seemed to 
me perfectly appalling by its bulk, and yet nothing or very little came 
of it. I have known others whose knowledge lay within very narrow 
limits, and who yet have done extremely useful work. Now, if you 
will listen to my advice, I should say that what you young men have 
to do at the beginning of your studies is not to choose between Multum 
or Multa, between an extensive and general knowledge of many things 
or a limited but minute knowledge of a few things. You should strive 
to acquire both Multa and Multum—first Multa then Multum. A 
young man,it has been said, should begin his flight like a carrier 
pigeon, go round and round to survey all that comes within its ken, 
and then start in one direction, straight to the one goal that has to be 
reached. There are, in fact, two kinds of knowledge we have to 
acquire. Some knowledge we simply put into our pockets, and these 
pockets cannot be large enough; other knowledge we take in and 
convert into swccum and sanguinem. The latter kind of knowledge is 
always present, very much like the A, B, C, the multiplication table, 
the declensions and conjugations of Latin and Greek; we have not 
to think about them, they are always there. With regard to the 
former kind of knowledge, it is enough if we know where to find what 
we want in one or other of our pockets. Depend upon it, particularly 
in this age of divided and subdivided study and research, when people 
devote their whole life to one small period of history, to one class of 
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grasses or lichens, to one author, to one inscription, to one Greek 
particle, to one philosophy or to one religion, it is more than ever 
necessary for a young man to gain at his first start as wide a survey 
as possible of the whole field of human knowledge, of omne scibile, in 
fact, before he descends into his own small mine, never to see the wide 
blue sky again. After all we owe certain duties to ourselves, besides 
those which we owe to the world. We are placed here to educate 
ourselves and to know the world; and in order to know and under- 
stand the world, we must learn to know not only what it is, but also 
how it came to be what it is. Then again, in every field of knowledge, 
before we begin to use our own spade, we ought to know what has 
been done before us, and what corner of the field has hitherto been 
left almost uncultivated. Otherwise we shall see, what is so often seen 
at present, that work is undertaken which has been done, and it may 
be, more thoroughly done by others, whether in our own country or 
abroad. Nearly the whole of Europe forms now one Republic of 
Letters, and not to know what is being done by the best men in 
France, Germany, Italy, Denmark, Sweden, and Russia, and the 
United States of America is as dangerous as sailing across the Atlantic 
without knowing the road of the sea. 

As young men, you have plenty of time to look about. Simply to 
have walked through one of the famous picture galleries of Europe 
is a useful warning against admiration of mere sign-boards ; to have 
seen, if only en passant, the great statues of a great museum, teaches 
you to distinguish between a mere portrait statue and the Venus of 
Milo at Paris, or the Diana of Versailles. You need not read Goethe, 
or Racine, or Dante, as you read Horace or Catullus; but to have 
breathed their spirit will invigorate your own spirit for life. Learn 
as many languages as you can as young men. But, unless you have 
very favourable opportunities, you need not waste your time on learn- 
ing to speak many languages. If it is said that you become a new 
man with every new language you learn, that does not apply to a con- 
versational command of many languages such as a courier possesses, 
but to the approprietion of their best literature, their best thoughts. 

And remember, while nothing will prove more useful for life than 
this early survey of the vast intellectual battle-fields of mankind, 
before you begin to specialise your work, the time will come when 
your memory becomes weak and untrustworthy. If what you once 
knew does not vanish altogether, it does not always come when you 
call for it, just as when you meet a person, you may know all about 
him, but you do not know his name—at least, not at the time when 
you wish to inquire after the health af his wife. 

I know no remedy against this, but as the last piece of advice, I 
should like to show you what I have done myself to guard against 
the inevitable misfortune of a fading memory. I have, particularly 
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in my younger days, accustomed myself to work on slips. While 
reading any book I just noted down on small slips of paper whatever 
seemed to me likely to be of any importance : whether a single word, 
or a name, or a subject. These slips were thrown into a basket, and, 
after a time, they were sorted out and arranged alphabetically, and 
pasted in a book. The difficulty is, of course, to distinguish between 
what is important and what is not—that is, in fact, the great difficulty 
which follows us through life, and is almost always the secret of 
success or failure in scientific and literary work. Another difficulty 
is to find out the right word (das Schlagwort) under which some im- 
portant information should be entered. I have brought you one of my 
books. You see it is very old, and to judge from my Sanskrit cali- 
graphy, I should say it must be nearly fifty years old. Yet even now 
I often get some useful information from these books—nay, I am 
sometimes amazed to see how much I knew, and alas, how much I 
have forgotten. 

For your own special and original work you want, of course, a 
different kind of memoranda. You want an index, and these indexes 
constituted formerly the chief armaments of a scholar’s fortress. I 
still remember the time when—if my memory serves me right— 
Lobeck, in a controversy with Hermann, replied with great com- 
placency: “ Ah, but I have a better index to Phrynichus than he 
has!” 

If ever you have to publish a text that has not been published before, 
what you have to do, if you want to do it well, is to prepare a com- 
plete index verborum. I have received great credit for my edition of 
the Rig Veda, and people wondered at the time how it was done. 
Here is the secret; you see here, in these ten folio volumes, every 
word as often as it occurs, every J and thow and he, every and and 
for, sometimes a hundred or a thousand times. The difficulty of 
editing the Veda was not so much to edit the text as to edit the 
native commentary, and I should never have succeeded in thisif I had 
not been able to compare the many passages in which the same 
word was explained again and again. I must conclude, but I can 
promise you one thing—if you will follow the advice I have given 
you, more particularly with regard to working with slips, the time 
will come, before you are even as old as I am, when you will 
remember me and my lecture of to-day with a certain amount of 
gratitude. 

F. Max Métuier. 





























COVENTRY PATMORE: THE PRAISE OF THE ODES. 
Tue few to whom The Unknown Eros came like a revelation in 
literature and a gift to life, must seem to speak a little extravagantly. 
They are acutely conscious of uttering incredible opinions when they 
hold The Unknown Eros to be, on the whole, the most significant 
volume of great verse that has appeared in England since Keats’s last 
—the loveliest and most poignant, the most purely compact of 
essential poetry. The conviction of Mr. Patmore’s greatness, both in 
vision and faculty, has been borne in upon a minority not conscious 
of the over-emphatic habit, or of the mere vanity of peculiar prefer- 
ences, or of any uncritical weakness even in Mr. Patmore’s regard. It 
is no mere persuasion of taste unformed by principle. It is accurately 
a conviction, to which a certain co-efficient of temperament may be 
necessary, but which is confirmed by every return of intelligence 
upon emotion, with every new reading or hearing (but they should 
be heard) of poems that have the deep lucidity of coral seas. 

The odes have their tens of readers, where the earlier poems had 
their thousands. The average obituary tribute, on the occasion of 
Mr. Patmore’s death, praised him almost exclusively in terms more 
or less proper to The Angel in the House. Perhaps the character 
of even that poem was not exhaustively indicated by the inevitable 
references to its spirit of “‘ honourable domesticity.” Beyond that 
point, and with some conspicuous exceptions, criticism was curiously 
hesitant in expressing some preference for the odes where it was not 
nescient altogether in dismissing them as “other poems.” It is 
like Shakespeare’s own case who, when he died, was certainly more 
celebrated for the sugared rhymes of Venus and Adonis than for Lear 
and A Winter’s Tale. My. Patmore’s work exhibits on its own 
scale as absolute an ascent of poetry. 


I. 


Tamerton Church Tower, while of no extraordinary promise, shows 
the budding instinct for a certain brief and vivid felicity of phrase. 


‘« Ere summer’s prime that year the wasp 
Lay gorged within the peach ; 
The tide, as though the sea did gasp, 
Fell lax upon the beach.’’ 


Such lines, in the unmistakable manner of Mariana in the Moated 
Grange, suggest the persuasiveness of the Tennysonian influence on a 
very young poet. But there is little in Zamerton Church Tower to 
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redeem the inevitable defects of the measure. The most facile of 
metres ambles on with a deadly monotony of smoothness; the pro- 
tracted pauses after the alternate lines fall with the effect of an 
insupportable reiteration of exaggerated emphasis. The poem, in 
short, conveys the fatal suggestion that the thought is almost trivial 
in comparison with a line naturally so robust. There is as yet no 
hint of “ the skilled complexity of speech” that makes the sustained 
and involved music of The Unknown Eros. Mr. Patmore soon dis- 
covered the intolerable impediment. By simply filling up the gap at 
the end of every second line, he changed the ballad measure of 
Tamerton Church Tower into the uniform tetrameter of The Angel in 
the House, and so secured a continuous medium for the free and 
sparkling flow of narrative verse. Never did a result more remark- 
able follow a metrical change so slight or rather so simple. 

The versification of The Angel in the House moves with an almost 
incomparable gaiety and grace. It is not only to the adoption of the 
uniform tetrameter that the most animated and interesting of novels 
in verse owes its perfect manner. The poet is the master, nowhere 
the victim, of his medium, and breasts it like a swan. In the expres- 
sion there is an ease and dignity at once, an intimacy and a distinction, 
inimitably happy, indescribably gracious. The construction is as 
direct and lucid as in the purest and most flexible prose. The 
imagery created with so deft a rapidity of touch is a world of air 
and light and natural colour so vivid and felicitous that the thought 
is no more separable from its figure than a flower from its fragrance. 
The metaphor sometimes carries a more immediate and brilliant 
impression of the meaning than could be conveyed by the most 
direct form of literal words :-— 


“I praised her, but no praise could fill 
The depths of her desire to please, 
Though dull to others as a will 
To them that have no legacies. 
The more I praised, the more she shone, 
Her eyes incredulously bright, 
And all her happy beauty blown 
3eneath the beams of my delight. 
Sweet rivalry was thus begot, 
By turns my speech in passion’s style 
With flatteries the truth o’ershot, 
And she surpassed them with her smile.” 


If The Angel in the House were a poem of passages, one would 
quote the gay and tender analysis of the eternal feminine in the 
prelude called The Rose of the World, or the radiant and persuasive 
picture of Honoria dancing. This calm, bright, buoyant element of 
‘honourable domesticity’ is a summer sea withal which has pro- 
found soundings as in the marriage sermon and the stanza called 
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The Spirit’s Epochs. But the chief excellence of The Angel in the 
HTouse remains its excellence as a whole. It has as much sense as 
grace. It is as interesting as Pride and Prejudice, and has interludes 
worthy of Herrick. But it rather cultivates the known ground 
that extends the limits of English poetry. 
f In The Victories of Love, on the contrary, we see Mr. Patmore on 
| the frontier of the known region of poetic feeling, and glimpsing a 
realm of his own. There is less symmetry but more character in the 
style; it has more force and more caprice also. Frequent conceits 
alternate with larger simplicities. A more intense introspective- 
ness goes with a far more acute sense of objective reality. 
“Day was her doing, and tke lark 

Had reason for his song; the dark 

In anagram innumerous spelt 

Her name with stars that throbbed and felt.” 


And again :— 





“T fioat 
The pilot of an idle boat, 
Alone, alone with sky and sea, 
And her, the third simplicity.” 


The same singular combination of ingenious conceits and vivid 
reality of phrase is seen in a passage that has more emotional power 
than any in The Angel in the House :— 


“ There comes a smile acutely sweet 
Out of the picturing dark ; I meet 
The ancient frankness of her gaze, 
That soft and heart surprising blaze 
Of great goodwill and innocence, 
And perfect joy proceeding thence ! 
Ah! made for earth’s delight, yet such 
That mid-sea air’s too gross to touch. 
At thought of which the soul in me 
Is as the bird that bites a bee, 

And darts abroad on frantic wing, 
Tasting the honey and the sting.” 





The deepest feeling in The Angel in the House is trivial, its most 
felicitous achievement of phrase obvious, compared with a certain 
episode in The Victories of Love. A sick wife in seaside lodgings—a 
blighting east wind—the south wind at last and convalescence with 
the opening leaves: these are details of a familiar experience. 
Poetry gets no initial advantage from such a theme; and that Mr. 
Patmore has dealt with it in the loveliest and most affecting passage 
of his works outside The Unknown Eros is a triumph of pure poignancy 
of feeling and of heart-searching sincerity of expression. Such an 
interlude was prophetic enough of those four or five of the oles 
which utter the most direct and penetrating cry in lyric poetry. 
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II. 





A casual view of Mr. Patmore’s entire work might easily suggest 
that the odes to The Unknown Eros are the result of a spiritual 
reaction from the cult of the somewhat obvious Eros hymned with so 
exquisite a sensuousness in The Angel in the House. The middle poems 
may appear from this point of view to be the expression of a period 
of transition deficient like all periods of transition in impulse and 
light. Mr. Patmore’s poetry really exhibits a steady and far- 
reaching evolution—an absolute and beautiful progression. 

For all the refinement and elevation of sentiment, in The Angel 
in the House its ideal woman bears a close resemblance to the ideal 
woman of the fiction of that day. Mr. Patmore’s Honoria is the 
lovelier sister of Thackeray’s Laura. Honoria is radiant with all the 
passive virtues : 









































“ Connubial aptitude exact, 
Diversity that never tires.’ 


’ 


It is in virtue of the beauty, tact, and submissiveness that form the 
dawn of life for her active lord, that she is angelic. We are continu- 
ally reminded of Mr. Meredith’s epigram. Felix has doubled Cape 
Turk, but has not rounded Seraglio Point. Yet it must be added 
that already he has glimpses, if only from the masthead, of the 
unascended peak sparkling in purest ether with Uranian snows. It 
would be easy to quote from The Angel in the House passages pro- 
phetic of the mystical amorist of the odes. He recognises in a famous 
passage that love is an idea in evolution still pregnant with indefinite 
possibilities :— 


‘< Lo, how the woman once was wooed : 
Forth leaped the savage from his lair, 
And felled her, and to nuptials rude 
He dragged her, bleeding, by the hair. 
From that to Chloe’s dainty wiles 
And Portia’s dignified consent, o 
What distance ! but these Pagan styles, : 
How far below times fair intent ! hy 
Shall Love where last I leave him halt ? 
Nay, none can fancy or foresee 
To how strange bliss may time exalt 
This nursling of civility.” id 





This line of thought leads up directly to the odes. The distinctive ; 
idea of The Unknown Eros could not be more luminously expressed 
than in a sentence from one of Mr. Patmore’s own essays. ‘ Love 
is sure to be something less than human if it is not something more.” 
He declares, therefore, in another place that in the matter of love the 
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true poet must always be a mystic. The very keynote of the odes is 
touched in a particular passage of The Angel in the House, worth 
quoting on this account, though long :— 


“He who would seek to make her his 
Will comprehend that souls of grace 
Own sweet repulsion, and that ’tis 
The quality of their embrace 
To be like the majestic reach 
Of coupled suns, that from afar 
Mingle their mutual spheres, while each 
Circles the twin obsequious star ; 
And in the warmth of hand to hand, 
Of heart to heart, he’ll vow to note, 
And reverently understand, 
How the two spirits shine remote ; 
And ne’er to numb fine honour’s nerve, 
Nor let sweet awe in passion melt, 
Nor fail by courtesies to observe 
The space which makes attraction felt ; 
Nor cease to guard like life the sense 
Which tells him that the embrace of love 
Is o’er a gulf of difference 
Love cannot sound nor death remove.” 


This is the first draft of an idea that Mr. Patmore repeats again 
and again in the odes, and which finds final expression in Psyche’s 
Discontent. 

Mr. W.S. Lilly the other day proclaimed the mission of poets, and 
instanced Tennyson as a missionary of law.’ But Tennyson was 
surely of the law-abiding rather than of the law-asserting spirits of 
literature. He is an exemplar, not a preceptor. The spirit of law 
implicit in him, is in Mr. Patmore explicit—declared, emphasised, 
reiterated with a convincing reference to the most subtle sphere of 
law, that of love. Mr. Patmore was not only convinced of the high 
mission of poetry, but believed and said that the true mission of the 
true poet in this century is the exposition of the beauty and bene- 
ficence of imperative law. THe states his case in the essay on Love 
and Poetry: “This general effeminacy is the poet’s great oppor- 
tunity. . . . He insinuates in nerve-convincing music, the truths 
which the mass of mankind must feel before they believe. He leads 
them by their affections to things above their affections, making 
Urania acceptable to them by her praenomen Venus.” In all things 
is Mr. Patmore the laureate of light and law, but it is the light of 
law in the sphere of love that is chiefly hymned in the odes. He 
sings the penetrating joys, the elemental peace of voluntary legislation 

(1) See ‘* Missicn of Tennyson,” p. 239. 
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against the anarchy of sense. He proclaims the delight of bonds, the 
rapture of refusal and restraint, the dignity of ordered intention. 

At this immediate point, we find the full significance of Mr. Pat- 
more’s mature philosophy. His assertion of the supreme excellence 
of law is conscious, deliberate, purposeful. Tis protest is so much 
the more momentous than Tennyson’s as it is so much the more 
articulate and inspiring. Against the obvious excesses of the romantic 
movement and of democracy, which is the same movement, rippling 
outward in widening rings, Mr. Patmore raises the most trenchant 
voice. He is, in many things, a curiously accurate antithesis of 
Shelley : 


‘« In the great morning of the world 
The spirit of God with might unfurled 
The flag of freedom over chaos,” 


The strange idea of these lines from the chorus in He//as is charac- 
teristic of much else in Shelley. For Patmore it is by the blessedness 
of bonds that cosmos is distinguished from chaos. The beginning of 
order is the beginning of authority; the beginning of form is the 
beginning of law. Soin the sphere of human love. It will be a 
chaos if it is not a cosmos. Balancing poise ; correspondent courses ; 
“‘the space that makes attraction felt’; these for Mr. Patmore are 
the safeguards against satiety, the laws of joy. Love without law 
is the definition of Dead Sea Fruit. Restraint is the alternative of 
futility ; the rapture of rejection alone escapes of the dejection of 
defeat. Mr. Patmore finds his favourite analogy in the mutual revolu- 
tion of the binary stars. In the most mystical of the odes, The Con- 
tract, Eve addresses Adam :— 


“My lord, my wisdom, nay ! 
Does not yon love-delighted planet run 
(Haply against her heart), 
A space apart 
For ever from her strong persuading sun ! 
O, say, 
Shall we no voluntary bars 
Set to our drift? I, sister of the stars, 
And thou my glorious course-compelling day.” 


Mr. Patmore brings an intellect of extraordinary penetration to 
bear upon the problem of life, and he offers a solution. At first 
sight it may appear little different from the solution that is as old 
as Buddhism. But it is no mere passive negation—it is the very 
activity of abstinence amidst the full quick life of the senses, that Mr. 
Patmore hymns. His solution is the Catholic solution in the greatest 
sense of that great word. “ He insinuates in nerve-convincing music 
the truths which the mass of mankind must feel before they believe.”’ 
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III. 


Whether the nerve of the mass of mankind is open to conviction 
by the lovely austerity of Mr. Patmore’s music is at least doubtful. 
For a minority of mankind the music of no poet touches the nerve 
more exquisitely. By some not insensitive to the best in modern 
poetry, the odes of Mr. Coventry Patmore would be accepted as the 
most exacting of all tests of a delicate apprehension. The eye falling 
upon the pages of The Unknown Eros perceives the absence of the 
ordinary elements of lyrical effect—of the stanzaic structure with 
its obvious correspondence of verse and regular return of rhyme. 
Instead of the ordinary lyric form which is a multiplicity of similar 
parts, Mr. Patmore’s odes develop a real complexity of speech. The 
page presents a broken flow of apparently discrepant lines, varying in 
length from one and two beats to as many as five and seven. But 
the ear soon divines that there is a celestial music most cunningly 
involved by this apparently capricious method of composition. There 
is no real vagrancy of movement. It is an intricate regularity of 
rhythm that is traced by the continuous modulation of the line. The 
accordant rhymes are double, triple, multiple ; they fall in sequence 
or alternately, or at the most varied intervals until the ear is filled 
with the under-sense of suspended complexity of sound. It is the 
very atmosphere of rhythm. It is the loveliest implication of law 
in the very breath of its freedom. ‘There is how ineffable a sugges- 
tion of flight and rest, of volant poise and soft sweep in buoyant air, 
about the wonderful lines which open the ode to Zhe Unknown 
Eros :— 

“What rumoured heavens are these 
Which not a poet sings, 
O, unknown Eros!) What this breeze 
Of sudden wings, 
Speeding at far returns of time from interstellar space, 
To fan my very face, 
And gone as fleet, 
Through delicatest ether feathering soft their solitary beat.” 


There is the same elemental sense of motion in Wind and Wavre:— 


‘¢She, as a little breeze 
Following still night, 
Ripples the spirit’s cold deep seas 
Into delight.” 
Even in these quotations it will be noticed that a certain ravishing 
austerity of which the reader of the odes becomes speedily and singu- 
larly aware, is due to the fact that the characteristic quality in Mr. 
Patmore’s imagination is a quality not of colour but of light. This 
is seen even in lines that have a poignant beauty :— 
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“My best Amelia, fresh born from a kiss, 
Moth-like, full-blown, in birth dew shuddering sweet, 
With great kind eyes, in whose brown shade 
Bright Venus and her baby played.” 


And with all his airy mobility of line, Mr. Patmore’s odes can move 
with the supreme dignity, the vibrant intensity of controlled emotion, 
as in the great ode, The Day after To-morrow : 


“ What should we say ? 

It all has been before ; 

And yet our lives shall now be first fulfill’d, 

And into their summ/’d sweetness fall distill’d 

One sweet drop more ; 

One sweet drop more in absolute increase 

Of unrelapsing peace. 

* * *% + * 

QO, Death, too tardy with thy hope intense 
Of kisses close beyond conceit of sense ; 
O, life too liberal while to take her hand, 
Is more of hope than heart can understand, 
Perturb my golden patience not with joy.” 


Nothing could be more alien than the grandiose manner to Mr. 
Patmore’s. He had too much humour. His mode is equally great 
and singular with that certain intimacy in distinction which marks it. 
While we have in Tennyson the subconsciousness of an exquisite 
artifice, the s/plesse,in Mr. Patmore we are aware of something, the 
furthest thing in the world, indeed, from artlessness, but which is 
simplicity and not siplesse. Mr. Patmore himself, as usual, passes 
the word that shall describe him; it is the effect of his art to create 
the frequent impression that 





“ An incidental greatness characters 
His unconsidered ways.” 


But the greatness is implicit, and these are the ways of deep in- 
tention. 

So far as the spiritof The Unknown Eros is not the pang of “ blisses 
sacrificial keen,” it is the spirit of snowdrop time; the spirit that sets 
the bud above the rose full-blown ; the spirit of mortal pathos. 


IV. 

There is the sense in Mr. Patmore’s odes not so much of a close, as 
of a large, communion with nature. The snowdrop and chrysalis 
are not unnoticed by him, but he is more intimately acquainted with 
the clouds and winds than are other poets. He is engaged rather 
with the processes than the aspects of nature. 
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«. . . . The bright and blighting sky 
Changed into cloud, and the sick flowers 
Remembered their perfumes, and showers 
Of warm small rain, refreshing flew 

3efore the south, and the park grew 
In three nights thick with green.’’ 


But that is no more than exact transcription when compared with the 
lovely impressions of nature in the odes. These passages are the 
most signal refutation imaginable of Mr. Courthorpe’s theory of 
poetry as an imitative art. Imitation, transcription, may be much, 
for every reader has in his own mind some co-efficient of association 
with nature that must partly supply the emotion absent from the 
mere transcription itself. But the natural magic of poetry comes not 
by transcription, but by transfiguration with 
“The light that never was on sea or land.” 


The poet is not a copyist even of natural beauty. He confers beauty. 
In Mr. Patmore’s odes there are remarkable illustrations of this truth. 
The heterodox minority which maintains Mr. Patmore’s greatness 
believes St, Valentine’s Day to be not unworthy of comparison with 
the Ode to the Nightingale in Keats and with Shelley’s Skylark. 
Mr. Patmore’s ode, perhaps, declines upon an unsatisfactory conclusion, 
as do one or two other fine poems in The Unknown Eros, but in St. 
Valentine’s Day, as a whole, there is a divine exaltation of feeling, 
besides which there are things even in the great odes of Keats and 
Shelley, that seem languid and feigned :— 


“O, quick, praevernal Power 
That signall’st punctual through the sleepy mould 
The snowdrop’s time to flower, 
Fair as the rash oath of virginity 
Which is first love’s first ery ; 
O, Baby Spring, 
That flutter’st sudden ’neath the breast of Earth 
A month before the birth ; 
Whence is the peaceful poignancy, 
The joy contrite, 
Sadder than sorrow, sweeter than delight, 
That burthens now the breath of everything. 
o - * * 
At dusk of dawn on his dark spray apart 
With it the Blackbird breaks the young Day’s heart, 
In evening’s hush, 
About it talks the heavenly-minded thrush ; 
* * 7 * 


Thoughts of strange kindness and forgotten peace 
In me increase, 

And tears arise 

Within my happy, happy mistress’ eyes, 

And, lo, her lips, averted from my kiss, 

Ask for Love’s bounty, ah, much more than bliss!’’ 
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Mr. Patmore, like every true mystic, was also an inveterate realist 
who could celebrate— 


‘ The deafening engine’s boisterous maw."’ 


He notices the very little things of nature, and with how casual an 
air he confers poetry upon them: “ the chrysalis that if thou touch it 
stirs in its dream dark”’ ; and— 


“Though not a whisper of her voice he hear, 
The buried bulb does know, 
The signals of the year, 
And hails far summer with his lifted spear.’’ 


This is not transcription so much as transfiguration itself; the pro- 
nour. in the first line, the other metaphor in the last are every- 
thing. 

There remains the little group of pathetic poems—no more than 
four or five of them—that utter so intolerable a sharp note of human 
pathos. These may possibly be held the greatest of all Mr. Coventry 
Patmore’s poems. They are certainly the most perfect. It might 
conceivably be argued that there is in the poems called mystical a 
didactic note distasteful to spirits not prepared for the word. It 
might be said that the mystical odes are not overheard, and that even 
in St. Valentine’s Day a sensitive ear may detect the accent of address. 
It is very different with the little poems in which are articulated 
griefs that all who live can feel. Departure, The Azalea, Farewell, 
The Toys, If I were Dead—these utter the most penetrating cry in 
lyric poetry. All other sorrow seems diffuse, nerveless, trivial beside 
this sorrow. Compared with their strange quality, that surgery 
of literal expression, other styles, all styles, the very idea of 
style, seem artificial. They are intolerable in their simplicity and 
calm and great reality of utterance—fulfilled with the sense of tears 
in mortal things. And in these poems, the sensation of orerhearing 
what is said becomes extraordinarily acute, and the voice of this pain 
goes shuddering to the quick of pathos. The very craving of the 
passion for re-union after death seems to be condensed into the last 
line of A Furewell :— 


“ Tears of recognition never dry.”’ 


Departure and The Azalea are so brief, and iu every word so 
perfect that they cannot be quoted from. The note of mortal pathos 
is sharpest, perhaps, in Departure. In The Azalea there is an 
unearthly subtlety as well as a cruel reality of anguish. Itis so small 
a poem to convey so powerful a vicissitude of emotion; and it ends 
upon a strange note: “sadder than sorrow, sweeter than delight.” 
Recent literature has shown a remarkable movement of sympathy 
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with children, but Jf I were Dead and The Toys are probably worth 
all else that has been written. These ruthful little poems go to the 
root of the matter. 


“Tt is not true that love will do no wrong, 
Poor child, poor child.” 


The Toys, however, closes with an apologue for all the children of 
men, which makes the whole poem indescribably characteristic in its 
play of nameless pathos, sad humour, insight into human nature, the 
Dantesque faith so untainted by pietism. 

To those who had grotesquely misconceived the author of The 
Angel in the House as a domestic sentimentalist, The Unknown Eros 
revealed a personality among the most vivid and virile of our litera- 
ture. The odes suggest an intellect trenchant and delicate; an 
emotion wide and sensitive as the sea. A subjectivity most luminous 
and intense goes with a vigilant acuteness of observation ; culture 
with conviction ; a certain noble eccentricity with the acknowledg- 
ment of imperative law, of the supreme necessity of ordered intention 
in all acts and all feelings. Of the alleged “ trivialities ”—the “ florin 
to the willing guard” and the rest—much has been heard. Mr. 
Patmore held that modern poetry is, against the true nature of 
poety, prone to the morbid—that “ a cheerful heart is what the muses 
love.” In one of the odes the serious fallacy is satirised with 
characteristic keenness in the reference to the— 

“ Powder’d lackey by some great man’s board 

A deal more solemn than his lord,” 
Mr. Patmore was also condemned by the believers in the serious 
fallacy for his conceits. Conceits are only surprising metaphors. 
They are justified when they are delightful as Mr. Patmore’s most 
frequently were. On the other hand a certain Swift-like power of 
expressing the ugly is more questionably exercised, and the polemics 
of the odes are intemperate, acrimonious and painful, though there is 
at least one superb utterance of saeva indignatio that might make the 
ringing epitaph of all lost and gallant causes. 

The Unknown Eros makes a rich and singular addition to the 
treasure of English poetry. The very vehicle of lyric verse must 
henceforth owe some new mobility to the example of Mr. Patmore’s 
odes with their released rhythms, pausing and flowing with the 
thought, governed in the greater freedom of a wider law. It is 
conceivable that the mystical amorist may always be occulted from 
the general point of view. But the divine humanist at least, the 
poet—‘ Of nameless pathos and delight,” is excellently visible—an 
ardent and unneighboured orb of song-like Sirius when he seems to 
watch the frontier of the night, the noticeable solitary of stars. 
Louis Garvin. 
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Mosr things perhaps which, taking the capricious eye of our time 
for a brief moment, are complacently certified to be discoveries, turn 
out on examination to be less excitingly novel than they look. Yet 
although the present fancy for children’s ways is by no means so new 
as it is sometimes said to be, it has undoubtedly begun for the first 
time to show signs of gathering the volume and the energy of a new 
interest. While it has led some to try to know the long-neglected 
child’s mind by an appropriate manner of study, it has prompted 
others to essay a higher sort of imaginative presentment of its move- 
ments. Recent English literature illustrates the workings of both 
impulses, and it may be worth while to try to measure the progress of 
our knowledge by a glance at one or two of its works. 

When Mrs. Meynell writes one is sure of being taken as far from the 
commonplace “ which masters us all” as a terrestrial can hope for, at 
least until he is able to get into touch with the inhabitants of another 
planet. In her latest volume of essays on children’ she will have 
disappointed none of her expectant admirers. To a pretty theme she 
has applied her prettiest of manners. Childhood alike in its physical 
and in its moral lineaments has here been pronounced worthy of the 
most fastidious of pens. 

The volume consists of eighteen essays of the now familiar texture 
and colouring. As in the earlier papers, so in these the author 
closely connects her new way of imaginatively rendering nature with 
a fresh personal reobservation of its phases. She records facts in 
child-life, many of which, it may be assumed, were noted by herself ; 
she draws openly and with emphasis inferences from these; and she 
goes some way, at least, in giving to these inferences a practical turn. 
Hence, while the book, like its predecessors, may claim on the 
ground of certain qualities of its ideas and its style to be pure litera- 
ture, it exposes itself to the critical consideration of those who, being 
friends of the child, are still more friends of the truth. These, while 
not asking from the nice pen of Mrs. Meynell for a full present- 
ment of childhood with the amiable and the unamiable justly pro- 
portioned, will rightly ask whether in its dainty excursions along the 
clean edges of children’s ways it has proved itself to be a faithful 
reporter and a competent interpreter. 

The lover of childish things is so grateful for any new contribution 
to his favourite lore that he is apt to be uncritical, to let pass state- 
ments which he should jealously challenge. I can imagine a reader 


(1) Zhe Children. By Alice Meynell, 1897. 
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not deeply versed in the subject borne through Mrs. Meynell’s 
papers on one level mood of admiration. And this not merely 
because of the spell of her sedulously selected language, but because 
now and again he is regaled with what is indisputably a choice 
observation. I doubt, for example, whether any writer before Mrs. 
Meynell has perceived with her clearness of vision the little girl’s 
sense of the bigness of time, when, let us say, she has to sit at the 
knee of her mother’s visitor “while he talked to her the excited 
gabble of the grown-up.” So, again, some of her quotations have the 
charming quaintness of a true child’s speech. ‘Father, I hope you 
will remember that I am the favourite of the crust,” is an admirable 
instance of the early way of using terms of relation, and “ I’m quite 
at your ease” has all the dainty freshness of childish courtesy. 
Better still, perhaps, is the ingenious Greek way of a little girl 
wishing to know how far she could go in spending money on fruit: 
“What musn’t it be more than?” It is a pity that Mrs. Meynell, 
in relating this pretty invention, does her worst, happily an impotent 
“worst,” to spoil her story by suggesting that it was born of the need 
of our expression “maximum”! The corrective touch here is 
characteristic. As if the child’s skilful phrasing could have been 
replaced by our awkward importation! With this last saying I 
should class that of a little girl out picking blackberries: ‘ Those 
rather good ones were all bad, mother, so I ate them,” to which Mrs. 
Meynell hardly does justice in calling it a “ bull,” since it is really 
a good example of that childish precision of statement which quite 
rightly defies our conventional limitations. 

There is just enough in these observations to quicken appetite, and 
the critical reader will regret that they are so few. Much that is 
offered as noteworthy is sadly wanting in this quality. When, for 
example, Mrs. Meynell within the limits of one page gives us the 
following: “I took them (the buns before a meal) just to appetise 
my hunger,” “I generally speculate outside ” (a confectioner’s shop), 
and, from a child’s letter apropos of her mother’s essay, “I cannot 
call it letteratur, I hope you will not write any more such uncon- 
ventional trash,” she is merely adding to the heap of sayings, care- 
fully stored by mothers, which have nothing childish in them save 
the very childish wish to flatter elders by imitating their exquisite 
and cherished expressions. Sometimes, indeed, as when the writer 
thinks it worth recording that a little girl disliked being called fat, 
one is disposed to think of Mrs. Meynell as living very far from the 
children’s world, until one recollects. that she comes certificated by an 
authoritative hand as trained by maternal sympathy in the unlocking 
of children’s secrets. 

Fortunately, Mrs. Meynell gives us the very best opportunity of 
testing her knowledge by discoursing under the heading, “The 
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Young Child,” of the events of the first year, a period which, for 
some good time now, has been closely studied by trained observers. 
This essay may be safely pronounced to be the most remarkable of 
the series. The writer does not lack the courage to attempt an exact 
description of the cry of the infant immediately after birth. We 
commend this description by a mother to the consideration of those 
who hitherto have, with some reason, viewed themselves as the 
experts, merely remarking that the author is taking needless trouble 
in pricking again the already flabby superstition that this ery is a 
“wail.” Mrs. Meynell appears to think that she has exploded 
another vulgar fallacy when she assures us that the convulsive move- 
ments in the first two weeks which mothers are apt to take for a 
smile are not truly such, and fixes the date of the smile proper at 
the end of the first fortnight. Two trained observers, one of whom 
was Charles Darwin, believe they saw the first smile in the seventh 
week. Professor Preyer, probably the most careful as he certainly 
is the most systematic observer of infancy, gives the twenty-sixth day 
as that of the appearance of the first true smile of pleasure. Preyer 
may be said to have anticipated Mrs. Meynell’s observation, by 
speaking of the statement that “ at the end of the second week his 
(the babe’s) mouth takes on a lovely expression like a smile,” as 
essentially indefinite.’ While Mrs. Meynell’s maternal intuitions 
thus ante-date the arrival of the smile, they post-date that of the full 
audible laugh. She remarks that “the infant of months is still too 
young to be gay.” Preyer gives as the date of the first laughter 
(that of pleasure at the sight of a rose-red curtain) the twenty-third 
day. Mrs. Meynell defines the date of the child’s first weeping by 
saying “he does not weep for months to come.” Darwin tells us 
that he saw the eyes of one of his children wet with tears at the end 
of the third week. But perhaps the most astonishing discovery that 
Mrs. Meynell has made about the infant is that he will not look you 
in the face, having a preferential interest in your dark hair. So little 
was this trick of the infantine eye known before Mrs. Meynell’s 
researches, that Preyer speaks of his infant as having on the eleventh 
day gazed from one to two minutes on his face, and as having about 
the same time shown a preference for other bright objects such as the 
ceiling. 

When it is said that these statements about the infant are clothed 
with Mrs. Meynell’s severest objectivity, no “ perhaps” or “I think” 
being permitted to show a timid subject who gives them birth, the 
reader will understand that this chapter is rightly described as re- 
markable. 

In most of these utterances we have to do not merely with a light- 
hearted manner of observation, but with ,an equally light-hearted 


(1) The Senses and the Will (American Translation, Appleton). P. 297. 
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manner of generalization. Mrs. Meynell has the literary feeling for 
the value of a general assertion; it is simple, it is unbounded, it 
strikes home, whereas a particular assertion is cumbrous, painfully 
definite, and consequently unimpressive. The serene composure of 
this writer in generalizing the ways of the infant has in it something 
of sublimity. She talks, without giving sign of a tug at the back, of 
“the uniformity of infancy.” She enlarges on this with a sonorous 
solemnity which a pulpit orator might envy. ‘“ These (the manner of the 
first smiling, weeping and the rest) are the ways of all infants, various 
in character, parentage, race, and colour; they do the same things.” 
How tame sounds the cautious manner of Dreyer after this: “ The 
date of the first lachrymose secretion varies surprisingly in different 
children” (according to Darwin from the third to the twentieth 
week). 

Of the child, as distinguished from the infant, we are tcld in more 
than one place that it is “infinitely” various. Uniformity in infancy 
and infinite diversity in childhood read oddly coming from the pen of 
one who uses the word evolution; but that may pass. The reader 
feels, too, now and again, when perhaps there is uppermost in the 
writer the maternal attitude which inwardly guards “my child’s” 
sayings and doings from confusion with the vulgar stock, that she 
has the fact of diversity in her eye. Yet the author finds the literary 
purpose too strong for her, and on the whole, the universal mode of 
assertion prevails here also as better lending itself to the required 
effect. 

The common characteristic of these generalizations is their correc- 
tive function. Mrs. Meynell is the sworn foe of the commonplace, 
and for her a large part of what is common seems to be commonplace. 
A short-sighted logician might suggest that she would have adequately 
corrected the hasty generalization of the “reporters,” for whom she 
seems to have a special contempt, by a single pertinent observation. 
Mrs. Meynell, with a larger range of vision, prefers the bold 
manner of throwing down the gauntlet of a counter-generalization. 
Some foolish observers have said that children use the form “ Me is.” 
‘Not so,” says Mrs. Meynell, “ Their natural reply to ‘are you?’ 
is ‘I are.’”” One would like to know the “ reporters” who have said 
that a child always uses “ me” for subject. What is said is, that a 
child uses this as one of his forms. As to the particular case instanced 
by the writer, it is to be feared that, in trying to correct some sup- 
posed hasty generalization of another, she has stumbled into one of 
her own. <A child when asked “are you?” is apt to produce not 
merely “I are,” or negatively, “ I are not,” but the still finer solecism, 
“‘ you are,” or negatively, “ you are not.” Perhaps this is done by 
the more logical kind of child that focusses its eye on the suggested 
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imputation, and is resolved to meet it in the most uncompromising 
fashion. 

Mrs. Meynell’s zeal in tilting against the commonplace leads to 
assertions of a still finer sweep. It is an ancient superstition that a 
child likes play rather than work; Mrs. Meynell has made the deeper 
observation that “he is at his best when, under the welcome stress and 
pressure of abundant crops, he is admitted to the labours of men and 
women, neither in mere play nor in the earnest of the hop-field for 
the sake of his little gains.’”’ She instances the Swiss peasant child 
bearing homewards in his tiny hotte a yellow ear of maize or two 
handsful of beans. She is so much impressed with the idea of 
childish industry that she returns to it in a second paper, and urges 
that the “barren shore” is greatly overrated as children’s playground, 
and that what a child really enjoys is “a frolic of field-work.” Mrs. 
Meynell may have been privileged to know a special breed of English 
child which has as little of the wild passion of play as the little 
Swiss peasant. All that one is concerned to maintain here is that 
there are other sorts of children still amongst us less serious-minded 
perhaps but no less engaging, of which nothing which she here 
writes holds true. For them, play with its perfect freedom, with its 
delightful make-believe, is everything. This sort of child may 
indeed carry out with enjoyment a semblance of human work pro- 
vided that you do not subject it to your idea of useful result, but 
allow him to shape it in perfect liberty. He will, for example, 
find a huge satisfaction in throwing about the hay which has care- 
fully been gathered into the cocks, with pretence of ‘“ hay-making ;”’ 
yet such playing at the industry of the field has not, I think, been 
appreciated by the farmer. The passion for the hayfield which this 
perfectly useless sort of child sometimes conceives comes from the 
opportunity of wild lawless strewing, which is greatly circumscribed 
elsewhere, and of mutual sepulture. There is a tremulous joy in 
being buried under a hay-cock, to which the mere covering of the 
trunk and limbs in the sea-sand comes not near. This however is, 
one suspects, the only advantage which the hay-field offers to this 
unkempt sort of child above the “barren shore.” ‘ Sand-castles,” 
says Mrs. Meynell magnanimously, “are well enough.” They were 
well enough at any rate for so intimate a friend of children as Jean 
Paul, and the mad persistence up to the last day of the summer 
holiday of many generations of children seems to justify his opinion 
that sand is the most perfect plaything. Mrs. Meynell has further a 
low opinion of the joys of foraging excursions. ‘ Pale are the joys 
of nutting beside those of hay-making.” Here again one may 
remind the writer that all children have not as yet reached her high 
level of serious decorousness. The common child seems to find in 
everything which has in it a smack of the chase, whether in hunting 
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for primroses, for blackberries, or for nuts, something of the wild 
pleasure of the primeval huntsman. 

With an equally fine disregard of tradition Mrs. Meynell touches 
on the subject of children’s fears. The judicious Locke, who is 
supposed to have known something of children, was greatly concerned 
to guard them against the terrifying stories of nurses, and Jean 
Jacques, Madame Necker, and many another have written in the 
same strain. Mrs. Meynell, with a stroke of the pen, shews all this 
solicitude to have been unnecessary. ‘If he (your child) is prone to 
fears he will be helpless under their grasp, without the hint of human 
tales.” If on the other hand his “ pulses go steadily ” he will be 
above the reach of these terrifyings. Consequently it cannot matter 
whether or not you tell children gruesome stories about hideous 
dwarfs and blood-thirsty giants. 

This cheerful fatalism might, one supposes, be extended. How 
reassuring tothe much perplexed mother confronted with the problem 
of rearing half-a-dozen curly heads into virtuous citizenship to be 
told: “ Do not trouble to shield your boy from corrupting influences : 
if he is prone to lie and do other naughty things he will be helpless 
under the grasp of his impulses, while if his moral pulses go steadily 
no contamination from without can reach him.” 

But what, the anxious parent may well ask, does Mrs. Meynell 
offer by way of proof that a certain sort of child cannot be frightened ? 
One story only, but thisa rare one. A small boy had been threatened 
by his nurse in a moment of provocation with “the revelation of the 
man with two heads.” He told his mother of the apparition which 
he was to see and there was indignation in her heart. She at once 
used “all her emphasis” in assuring him that his innocent eyes 
would never be troubled with the ugly vision. At the end of her 
assurance she found the little fellow “ cowering with laughter not with 
dread.” “ The man with two heads had become his play.” 

This story may enable us to test Mrs. Meynell’s skill in that most 
difficult of arts, child-interpretation. The point of the story is that 
the boy had not been frightened by the nurse’s threat. Yet in order 
to maintain this she has to assume that the mother had so little know- 
ledge of her boy as to have taken his communication to be the out- 
come of childish anxiety. In point of fact Mrs. Meynell cannot 
keep up the pretty theory that the child had not been frightened. 
She tells us that the little fellow had carefully “ placed ” the monster 
in a corner of the room hidden by the bed-curtain. ‘If (she writes) 
that corner were left uncovered the fear would grow stronger than 
the fun.” So there was some fear at any rate. But if so what 
becomes of the pretty myth of the transformation of the horror into 
plaything ? 

With all due respect one is inclined to stand by the instinctive 
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mother as against the highly speculative writers. 
one may infer, been no laughing matter till after the mother’s comfort- 
ing assurance had divested it of its ugly terror. The laughter heard 
at the end of the assurance was the reaction after a long bout of 
childish trepidation, aided by the discovery now rendered possible of 
the “funniness” of the twice-headed creature. Children have a way 
of laughing bravely when they begin to cast aside their fear. We all 
do the same thing when we throw from us the old bogies which terri- 
fied our ancestors. 

Mrs. Meynell’s story turns out, then, to be far from strong enough 
to bear her attractive theory of a fear-proof childhood. Some of us 
have known cases where a fearless child was first plunged into the 
black abyss of nightly terror by an injudicious instruction in the 
weirder pages of folk-lore. 

It is strange that a writer whose whole striving seems to have been 
directed away from the commonplace should now and again stumble 
into the quagmire. Yet when Mrs. Meynell complains that children 
are not grateful she is repeating a parental platitude. The reason 
for this renewed accusation is suggested by another passage. In 
this the father of a little girl, a serious person also, having “ a mind 
to snare some of the yet uncaptured flock of her sympathies,” is made 
to proceed on this wise: “ Do you know I have been working hard, 
darling’ I work to buy things for you.” The small person with a 
refreshing outburst of unconscious humour met the advance by 
retorting, “ And do you work to buy the fat? Because I don’t like 
fat.” Parents who expect their children to be constantly oppressed 
by a sense of indebtedness deserve to meet with this kind of recep- 
tion. 

A child’s ingratitude, like its forgivingness, which Mrs. Meynell 
praises, is very much a matter of the forgetfulness of its years. 
Children, however, can be grateful enough for what they appreciate, 
if only it comes unexpectedly and not as a matter of custom and so 
of right. Any one can try the experiment by suddenly endowing a 
poor empty-handed child with some small treasure; he will be 
rewarded by a gratitude so deep, so overpowering as to choke all the 
customary channels of utterance. 

Mrs. Meynell’s book is remarkable in many ways, in none more, 
perhaps, than in this, that while it emphasizes the modern feeling 
for childhood as something good in itself, and not merely as a promise 
of grown-up virtue, it presents to us a type of young person which 
in its fine air of superiority, especially to things insular, its absolute 
seriousness which allows as little room for playfulness as for play, 
the distinct mark of precosity in its language, seems far removed from 
the plane of a natural and unadulterated childhood. Perhaps the 
child of the future is to pass into this type. Yet the perusal of Mrs. 
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Meynell’s book is fitted to set the old-fashioned child-lover praying 
fervently that the transformation may not be yet. 

To such an one there has come of late welcome evidence that a 
more winsome kind of child still survives. In the two delightful 
little volumes on child-life recently contributed by Mr. W. Canton,' we 
are brought face to face with a perfectly sweet child-nature as it 
reveals itself, not in a chance and rather artificial exchange of civili- 
ties at afternoon tea, but in long unhurried hours of companionship. 
Here we have all the capricious wilfulness, all the quaint fancifulness, 
all the fun of nature’s own child before it gets clipped into our con- 
ventional pattern. Mr. Canton has found his way by help of young 
sympathies to the child’s own level and has not needed to make it 
go in stilts. The books are full of a humorous playfulness which 
makes them a delightful escape from the unrelaxed seriousness of 
Mrs. Meynell’s pen. 

If{ere are one or two examples of Mr. Canton’s unstudied observa- 
tions. “Certainly when W. V. is near me I am conscious of the 
forest, and I see with something of her illumined vision, the vision 
of W. V., who can double for herself the comfort of a fire on a chilly 
day by running into the next room and returning with the tidings, 
‘It’s eery cold in the woods!’” And, again, “ She has no mistrust, 
she feels no repulsion from anything that has life. There is a warm 
place in her heart for the cool dry toad, and she loves the horned 
snail, if not for his own sake, at least for his ‘ darling little house’ 
and the silver track he leaves on the gravel.” Once more, “‘ Too 
hig’ expresses, comically enough sometimes, all kinds of impossibility. 
She asked me to play one of her favourite tunes. ‘Papa cannot, 
x.’ For such insight 
you must take your child in its first freslimess, and get its true impress 
wrought into you by a close intimacy, and the insight is open to 
anybody on these conditions, for the knowledge of a child’s heart is 
the prerogative of neither sex and of no one age. 

The fuller recognition of the charm and the intrinsic worth of 
childhood is stealing slowly into imaginative literature. Quite lately 
more than one serious attempt has been made to give childhood its 
due in fiction. A notable instance is Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s pictures 
from child-life.2 The book has been praised on high authority as a 
new revelation of childhood, and it should serve as a measure of the 
advance of our new knowledge. 

‘The story is of a family of five children, three brothers and two 
sisters, unparented, and doing their best to live out their young idea 
of life in spite of the chilling proximity of the authorities. Their 
doings are supposed to be chronicled by the second boy. The point 


dearie.” ‘Oh !’—with much surprise—‘ too big.’ 


(1) The Invisible Playmate, 1894. W.1., ler Book, 1896. 
(2) The Golden Age. By Kenneth Grahame, 1895. 
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of view is clearly indicated in the prologue. It is that of “ illuminati ”’ 
who know the secret of life and regard with a mixture of envy and 
pity the older people who, having full liberty to live as they choose, 
are foolish enough to prefer to the exciting joys of exploring the old 
Nile and fighting the Indians, the dull routine of churchgoing, and 
the platitudes of afternoon visitors. 

This critical attitude towards the elders as a “ strange anaemic order 
of beings” is bold, and gives a tone of engaging smartness to the 
narrative. Yet it may be conjectured that Mr. Grahame carries his 
idea too far for the best kind of effect. Children’s passion for play 
leads them, no doubt, to resent the customary limitations as highly 
inconvenient. But this resentment is a long way from the develop- 
ment of a cut-and-dried theory of the relation of older people’s doings 
to young inclinations, such as is here formulated in rather high-flown 
adult language. It would surely be nearer the mark to say that a 
child never fully thinks out the relation of his play to the serious 
concerns of life as the adult understands them. He has the grand 
appetite for his make-believe sport, and at the same time keeps in 
firm touch with his solid surroundings. However eager to live his 
free imaginative life, he is apt to be rigorously insistent on the prosaic 
matters of the dinner-table, and his eye turns ambitiously towards 
serious manhood. Nature has taken good care, for reasons which are 
evident enough, to endow him with the double impulse. Mr. Grahame’s 
remarks about promotion to the tooth-brush (p. 40) are a complete 
refutation of his theory that children look on the adult and his ways 
as something hopelessly foreign. The tooth-brush, with its monoto- 
nous return of irksome duty, is welcomed only because it is a visible 
sign of an approach to the status of the “stupid” and “ anwmic ” 
grown-up. 

The adventures of this small child-community in its quest of new 
sensation, and its pathetic attempt to press elders into its service are 
agreeable enough reading. There is here the breeziness of true play, 
of play in the:country. The children are individualised with a skilful 
hand, and the most is made of those collisions of young wills which 
keep play from growing tame without undermining its solidarity. 

Yet there are drawbacks serious enough to make one doubt whether 
the book is, after all, a new revelation straight from the children’s 
world. Mr. Grahame carefully omits to give a hint as to ages. As, 
however, all are as yet in the hands of a governess, and the narrator 
includes himself among the “ three younger ones,” 
set him down to have been not above ten. He is child enough, at 
any rate, to enjoy strumming, to take a toy-snake to bed with him, 
and to be addressed by strangers as a water-baby. Yet this small 
person not only gives himself now and again an air of superiority to 
the others’ play, wandering forth into the fields alone to indulge in 
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precocious poetic raptures, but shows himself capable of reading into 
a scene in which figure his little sister and her two dolls, a significance 
which surely could only have occurred to an experienced adult. It 
is one thing to have the vague stirring of instinct, quite another to 
see what this child is said to have seen. As this chapter now stands, 
it must, I fear, appear to many a dishonour done to the sacred cause 
of childhood, 

The chapter is merely the exaggeration of a tone of cynical supe- 
riority which runs through the volume and gives it its peculiar clever- 
ness. It has its advantages: it is an admirable safeguard against a 
feeble sentimentalism. ‘There is, however, another safeguard in the 
humour (not Mr. Grahame’s caustic variety), which can find room for 
sentiment and at the suue time restrain it from ever swelling into 
ridiculous bulk. And jecrhaps, after all, a treatment at once tender 
and humorous is what best does justice to the subject. 

In Mr. Barrie’s latest story’ we have childhood treated merely 
as an episode. It opens when the small petticoated hero has attained 
to the ripe age of five. Ile is frankly announced as an infant prodigy 
such as a Thrums descent, even when confined to one parent and 
opposed by the most sordid of London surroundings, is able to produce. 
His only discoverable childish weakness is the use of double negatives, 
for a feeble rudiment of the * blubbering” impulse hardly need be 
considered. IJ1is greatness lies wholly in the things of the mind. 
Ile has a fine imagination, and can invent lies which deceive the very 
elect among young liars. But his fabrications are ennobled by a fine 
purpose. A passion for the glory of Thrums, a consuming ambition 
to be a hero first to his older chum Shovel, and later to his girl 
admirers, these are ‘Tomimy’s dominant motives. 

The force of the child’s imagination, which has in it the note of 
genius, not only carries lim to the length of accepting his own men- 
dacities, but lifts him into a delectable state of anesthesia com- 
parable with that of the hypnotised subject. When knocked down 
by Shovel for an impudent lie which misses its mark, Tommy, so far 
from troubling about so poor a thing as pain, raises his head and 
gasps: “ You should see low they knock down in Thrums” ; and a 
little later, when he is sent sprawling by a Thrums woman, whose 
familiar dialect has charmed his footsteps, the blow being accompanied 
by the fitting commentary “ Tak’ that you glowering partan!”’, 
Tommy screams from where he lies “ say it again, say it again! ” 

The possession at the age of five of imaginative resources which 
would make the fortune of a story writer, or better still of a house- 
breaker, and along with this of the martyr’s ecstatic defiance of human 


- suffering, sufficiently isolates Tommy from the common crowd of 


children. It seems vain to judge him by ordinary standards. Mr. 
(1) Sentimental Tonamy, th: Sicry of His Boyhood. By J. M. Barrie,1896. 
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Barrie plainly claims for him the exemption of a Thrums product. 
The very strain of mock heroics in which the story is written, tells us 
that we are to accept without question the heaven-sent prodigy. 
Similarly, I suppose, we are to accept little Miss Elspeth, 'Tommy’s 
sister, whose sudden leap into human speech, involving the mastery of 
the baffling Scotticism “ Auld Licht,” amply attests also the magic of 
Thrums heredity. In sooth the story ought to be read as a pretty 
farce, and it is perhaps a fault of art that the author now and again 
seems to swerve from the point of view of farcical exaggeration and 
to take his hero seriously. This being so, nothing is to be said, unless 
it were to express a hope that one day Mr. Barrie may think it worth 
his while to con a child with something of the minute and patient 
study which he has devoted to its elders. It were surely better to create 
a living child, than to produce what is after all rather too like a 
Scotch variant of the immortal Tom Sawyer. One is encouraged in 
this hope by observing here and there in the story a skilful touching 
upon the eternally childlike. 

It seems ungracious to take leave of books in many ways so agree- 
able with something like a complaint. One should, no doubt, be 
grateful for all this turning of the freshly interested eye in the direction 
of the child’s world. With growing intimacy and with deeper obser- 
vation our writers may be expected to treat childhood with an adequate 
respect, to trace its lineaments with the jealous care of one who is both 
lover and artist, and to enter fully into the harvest of its manifold 
graces. What is wanted is a franker recognition of the truth that 
a child is a subject worthy in itself of the finest artistic pourtrayal, 
and that in the hands of a master it may be made admirable without 
being elongated into a prodigy, and highly entertaining without 
being broadened out into a huge joke. 


J. Suny. 










































REFORMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 
REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE. 


Tuer report to the Home Office of the Departmental Committee on 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools, appointed by Mr. Asquith 
shortly before he resigned, has lately been issued. It is a disappoint- 
ing document. 

There can be no question that the Reformatory and Industrial School 
system needs amendment. ‘The principal Acts setting up these two 
classes of schools respectively were passed in 1866, and have, ir their 
main features, held the field ever since. They have stood the racket 
of thirty years and of a Royal Commission. That Commission and 
other competent authorities have reported very favourably of the 
results achieved under those enactments as amended by subsequent 
legislature in certain details. 

But in thirty years a great deal has happened. The working of 
those Acts has been keenly watched by hundreds of experts. Com- 
mittees of Management have prowled round. Individual Committee- 
men have paid surprise visits. The schools have been subjected to 
every test in every particular known to the ingenuity of man or 
woman. There is no conceivable question that somebody has not 
asked of some of the children. Superintendents are perpetually 
reporting ; Inspectors are always inspecting. The Home Secretary 
is continually being asked to receive deputations. There are great 
he functions attended by Royalty, and lesser functions where the local 
| magnate practises the art of public speaking. There are associations 
that meet with praiseworthy regularity and discuss with earnestness, 
and sometimes with acrimony, everything that can by any stretch of 
the imagination be supposed to be connected with the well-being of 
these institutions, with their use or their abuse. Statistics are piled 
upon statistics till one’s brain begins to reel. All sorts and conditions 
of men are engaged in these various operations. The number of 
children brought under the Acts continues to increase, and has now 
very nearly reached the respectable total of 25,000. 

It may easily be imagined that no system of such widespread 
application, affecting such large interests, involving a yearly expendi- 
ture of more than half-a-million, and subject to such searching 
criticism, can have escaped unscathed. Flaws in the Acts were soon 
detected, and some of them remedied; and, as time went on, both 
public opinion and the conditions of the problem, which these schools 
were to solve, began to undergo a gradual change. Public opinion 
softened, and the children to be dealt with became more amenable 
to kind influences. 
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Accordingly, in 1888, Sir W. Harcourt, then Home Secretary, 
appointed a Royal Commission to inquire into the whole subject. 
This Commission, which included Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Lord 
Norton, Sir U. K. Shuttleworth, Mr. Henry Broadhurst, the late Mr. 
Edward Stanhope, and the late Lord Alerdare (Chairman), reported 
in 1884, and made a large number of recomendations. 

It cannot be asserted that any undue liaste was made to carry 
these recommendations into effect. DBut,in 1889, Lord Brownlow 
introduced in the House of Lords consolidating and amending Bills, 
and in the three following years the same practice obtained. These 
Bills were subjected to considerable discussion, both in the full House 
and in Standing Committee, and more than once they were carried 
to an advanced stage. But all this energy in the hereditary chamber 
was of no avail. In the end every one of these Bills had to be with- 
drawn in favour of measures better suited to the militant temper of 
the House of Commons. Nor do we find that any eminent social 
reformer, high in the counsels of the Unionist party, made any 
serious attempt to press these Bills on the Government. That great 
Apostle of social legislation, Mr. Chamberlain, did not intervene to 
save measures vitally affecting, directly and indirectly, the well-being 
of hundreds of thousands of the poorer classex, and the most important 
amendment of the law passed after the Report of the Committee was the 
short Reformatory Act of 1893, for which Lord Leigh was responsible. 

The House of Commons, for the space of a generation, has never 
attempted to grapple with the law affecting these schools as a whole. 
A point here and a point there has been dealt with piece-meal, but 
the bitter ery of the School Managers and Superintendents for a 
comprehensive revision of the system in the light of long experience 
and up-to-date requirements, has resulted in inquiries—and nothing 
more. Some persons were sanguine cnough to expect a good deal 
from the labours of the Departmental (‘ommittee, whose report is now 
before us. It was, on the face of it, « strong Committee. Its 
Chairman was Sir Godfrey Lushington, late permanent Under Secre- 
tary at the Home Office, who, in his capacity of Alderman of the 
London County Council, has had some experience in the management 
of two Industrial Schools. The other members of the Committee 
were four M.P.’s, Sir John Dorington, and Messrs. D. Crawford, 
Hugh Hoare, and Charles Bill, two reverend gentlemen, Messrs. 
Brooke Lambert and Walter Richards, and two ladies of great ability 
and experienced in social questions, Miss (‘ons and Miss Eve. 

The Committee, we are told, visited cither together or singly, 
more than two hundred schools, and met seventy-seven times, 
taking evidence at fifty-three meetings. ‘The result of all this 
labour embodied in a report filling one hundred and fifty-four 
folio pages, with twenty pages of separate memoranda, and fifty-nine 
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closely printed appendices, covering two hundred and eight pages, 
is profoundly disappointing. The Committee is sharply and equally 
divided in opinion on the most important question of all, namely, the 
value of these schools in effecting the purpose for which they were 
institituted—that is, the reformation of the children sent there. 
Four of the Committee sign a strong Report on one side of the ques- 
tion and four on the otber, while one, Mr. Crawford, takes no part in 
the controversy. In the rival memoranda the dispute waxes hot, the 
Chairman, the two ladies, and Mr. Hoare being confronted by Sir 
John Dorington, Mr. Bill, and the two reverend gentlemen, the 
ladies and the ministers of religion taking, it will be observed, oppo- 
site sides, the latter upholding the view of the Royal Commission, 
while the former cast gloomy doubts on the success said to have been 
achieved by the schools. 

Whatever may be the merits of the case, the arguments used in 
support of the ladies’ contention do not rest on as firm a basis as those 
employed by their opponents. The chairman and his fair colleagues 
begin their attack on the schools by a reference to the inherent proba- 
bility of their contention. While at the first starting of the schools 
in the absence of any experience to appeal to, this method of reason- 
ing might be admissible in default of better material to work upon, 
surely when a system has been in constant and active operation for 
thirty years, it is late in the day to employ a priori arguments as to 
what might be expected to occur when the results of the experiment 
can themselves be appealed to. But such is the method adopted in 
this report to decry the merits of the present system. Reasons are 
given why it was doomed to be a failure, and then the facts are in- 
geniously presented in such a way as to make them fit the theory ; 
the clear inference being that if the facts can’t be made to fit the 
theory, so much the worse for the facts. 

The foundation of the argument is contained in an epigram—“ A. 
bad boy,” so runs the memorandum, ‘ has to be made good, but the 
process adopted is to place him to live with other bad boys.” In 
justice to the report, it should be stated that this is the only expres- 
sion bearing the remotest resemblance to an epigram. Now an epigram 
may be useful in giving point to a dull argument, but it is a dangerous 
and slippery basis on which to raise a logical superstructure. <A 
remote and even a fanciful resemblance to the truth suffices to justify 
an epigram which is merely intended to give a flavour to a sound 
contention. Here, however, the epigram is used as a demonstration 
of the absurdity of a particular method of procedure, and would seem 
to have created an ineradicable prejudice in the minds of those who 
employ it. 

The reverend gentlemen and their allies, on the other hand, are 
well advised in basing their contention solely on results, and do not 
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pretend to approach the subject with any a priori prejudice either on 
the one side or the other. They endorse the very favourable report 
of the Royal Commission on the good effected by these schools, of 
which, they add, there is “ample proof.” And in support of this 
view they quote and discuss at some length the evidence on which 
their opinion is based, evidence of much the same character as that 
which sufficed to convince the Royal Commission. 

This is a business-like and straightforward method of procedure, in 
strong contrast with the shifts and devices of their opponents, who 
were hard put to it in their endeavour to press into their service and 
use to bolster up a foregone conclusion facts hitherto accepted as 
proof of the opposite contention. 

The claim advanced on behalf of the success of the school system is 
partly based on careful and conscientious statistics compiled from 
personal knowledge and other means of information regarding the 
career of old boys for three years after their period of detention has 
expired, and partly on general statistics of crime throughout the 
country. The general statistics of crime, particularly of juvenile 
crime, have shown a vast and a progressive improvement during 
the last thirty years. Without putting down the whole of this 
enormous improvement to the credit of these schools, their claim to a 
considerable share had been, I thought, universally conceded, backed 
up, as it is, by the detailed reports on the “ old boys.” But the 
epigrammatists are equal to the occasion. Nothing in the way of 
facts or figures daunts them. The “old boy ” returns are subjected 
to a minute analysis with a view of showing that they cannot be 
relied upon, and independent evidence is adduced presumably to 
fortify this conclusion. But if the case against the schools rests on 
this evidence, a perusal of it will suffice to demonstrate what a huge 
mountain of prejudice must have weighted the scales. One witness, 
though it is true he finds fault with the technical training imparted, 
and is therefore not by any means to be classed as a thick and thin 
admirer of these schools, goes on to say, “ Asa pleasant boy to have 
to deal with I have no complaint with the Home Office school-boy ; 
nor have I any complaint with his physical condition when he comes 
out. . . . It is the rarest possible case that we get an industrial 
school-boy who is dishonest.” This witness, an honorary manager 
of a working boys’ home, received boys not only from these schools, 
but from Poor Law schools and other sources. Many other extracts 
from the evidence given in the Report are of an equally favourable 
character, and the frame of mind that can manufacture out of such 
material a condemnation of the school system is quite incompre- 
hensible. 

The general criminal statistics are also taken in hand, and an in- 
crease in 1894 over 1895 from 9,298 to 9,568 in the number of 
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persons between 16 and 21 convicted of indictable offences, is 
paraded as an indication of a recrudescence of juvenile crime, though 
this increase is more than balanced by a decrease from 10,862 to 
10,568 in the number of those committed between the ages of 21 
and 30, and the committals between 12 and 16 are practically 
stationary. And a not very long sum in simple addition is so care- 
lessly added up, that the year 1894 is stated in the text “ certainly ” 
to show an increase in convictions over 1893, whereas the figures 
given to support that contention show, on the contrary, a slight 
reduction. 

That the Industrial Schools net is somewhat too widely spread, 
particularly in Scotland, where the practice of committal is very 
lax, has long been generally acknowledged, and the Committee do 
no more than follow the Royal Commission in recommending that 
some check should be placed on indiscriminate committals, and that, 
where practicable, the option of boarding-out should be reserved to 
the court. 

Probably in the case of very young children, such an option might 
sometimes be exercised with advantage, but whether any considerable 
reduction in the number of committals could be made under this 
power with benefit to the community is open to much doubt. 
Experience abundantly shows that many children of ten, and even 
younger, require an amount of discipline and supervision incom- 
patible with the amenities of domestic life. The other day a boy of 
ten was brought up before the Committee of the Industrial School 
at Feltham, who had for some time occupied the responsible position 
of captain of a gang of thieves. It is true that he modestly 
endeavoured to assign that post to another boy, but it was proved 
that the gang was called after his name, and his youthful asscciates, 
examined separately, one and all attributed to him the leading 
part in their marauding enterprizes. School discipline, continu- 
ously applied, breaks these little ruffians in to harness, and after a 
time they often exhibit satisfactory indications of civilisation and 
good feeling. 

The difficulty of finding in badly brought-up or viciously 
inclined children fit subjects for reclamation at the domestic hearth 
is immensely increased in the case of older boys, a consideration 
that does not seem to have been present to the minds of the four 
members of the Committee who denounce the school system when 
they propose boarding-out, it would seem, not only as a supplement 
to that system, but as eventually a complete substitute for it. This 
is indeed an astounding position to take up, and the arguments they 
adduce display an imperfect appreciation of the conditions on which 
the success of boarding-out depends. They tell us that Dr. Barnardo’s 
evidence as to the boarding-out of pauper children is their mainstay, 
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and as they are good enough to set out that evidence in an appendix, we 
are afforded an excellent opportunity of gauging the quality of the logic 
that has led up to a conclusion so diametrically opposed to the view of 
all who are familiar with the inside of reformatory or industrial schools. 

Dr. Barnardo, whose ability and experience no one will deny, 
reported that, under favourable conditions, one, two, or three pauper 
children of good character might with advantage be boarded-out in a 
labourer’s family up to the age of fourteen. This may be quite 
true ; but the puzzle is to discover by what process of reasoning it is 
possible to connect this proposition, whether true or not, with the 
proposition which was to be proved, namely, that boys of the class 
and of the age now sent to Reformatory and Industrial Schools might 
be advantageously relegated to the domestic hearth. What reason 
is there to infer that a system which works well in the case of good 
boys and little boys, and should in Dr. Barnardo’s opinion be con- 
fined to good boys and little boys, would succeed with bad boys 
and big boys?’ Just conceive three hulking youths of sixteen, or 
even one, several times convicted of crime, being sent to disport 
themselves, or himself, in a cottage of which the occupier was away 
at work all day! What a blissful element would be imported into 
the Arcadian scene! I venture to say there are hundreds, even of 
Industrial School-boys, under the age of twelve, any one of whom 
would be abundantly capable of transforming the happiest home 
into a pandemonium ; and the community is to be heartily congratu- 
lated on the wisdom of the legislation which confines these young 
imps in places where they are well looked after and can do but little 
mischief. What else can be done with them, short of putting them 
in prison, which is barbarous and demoralizing ? 

For the great bulk of these children no plan of boarding-out will 
avail, except that now in practice, of sending children out to work 
on licence before the expiration of their period of detention. A 
great extension of this practice is advocated by the Committee. 
Here to a great extent I am with them. Inspectors would do well 
to impress upon Managers the immense importance of organizing an 
efficient system of licensing-out, and, in the event of a prolonged 
and obstinate refusal to take reasonable steps to that end, the Home 
Secretary might be empowered to inflict penalties or, in the last 
resort, to close the school. I do not, however, think that the Com- 








mittee are well advised to insist on a wholesale licensing of children i 
over a specified age under pain of a reduction in the Treasury grant. , 
It is often highly desirable to keep a boy in the school during the e 
whole period of his detention. No Manager who understands his 2 


business will allow any boy to be licensed-out unless his conduct 
has been fairly satisfactory for at least six months, and this for 
two reasons: in the first place, because it is very desirable to give the 
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boys every possible inducement to behave well, and in the second 
place, because it is no less desirable to keep up the reputation of the 
school among the employers of labour. Persons who shake their 
heads and talk of the taint of crime attaching to boys from these 
schools will be glad to know that by a careful selection of boys of 
good character and suitable for the work to which they are sent, 
any prejudice that may exist in connection with their antecedents 
can be, and has been, overcome so completely that employers are not 
only willing but anxious to obtain the services of these “ tainted ”’ 
children, and look upon them with special favour. The farmers of 
South Wales and of Canada, the skippers of Cardiff, the smack- 
owners of Yarmouth are glad to take boys from the very large 
Industrial School at Feltham, and it would be folly to risk the 
continuance of their favours by supplying them with a bad article. 
The popularity of these boys tends to give a good tone to the whole 
school. Boys at work on the scattered farms round Llandovery and 
Liandilo meet each other at fairs, and discourse with pride and 
interest about their school-days and the bucolic successes achieved by 
themselves and their schoolfellows. If the good boys are to have a 
fair chance the bad boys must serve their whole time in the school. 
The longer the latter are kept under strict supervision the better for 
every one, including themselves. 

In connection with licensing-out, the Committee draw attention to 
the all-important subject of the ultimate disposal of these children, 
and deprecate with satisfactory warmth the practice of sending them 
back to their parents or friends where such a course can possibly be 
avoided, unless the respectability of those parents or friends is clearly 
made out. To send boys back to disreputable surroundings “ must,” 
in the opinion of the Committee, be a course fraught with danger. In 
this case the conclusion is one that commends itself to common sense. 
But why appeal to probability when facts of the deepest significance are 
ready at hand to speak for themselves ? Page after page of the Report 
is cram full of wearisome statistics, not particularly well digested, 
showing the proportion of boys sent home, and the proportion dis- 
posed of in other ways. It cannot be said that on this subject the 
Committee are at all afraid of choking-off the reader by a formidable 
array of figures, and if these are not enough to satisfy the most 
exacting of Gradgrinds, a fine heterogenous collection is relegated 
to an appendix. But amid all this wealth of illustrative arithmetic I 
have been unable to discover any information whatever bearing upon 
the one important point in connection with home disposal, and that 
is its effect upon the boys so disposed of. In the whole of this 
prosy, prolix and platitudinous Report there is absolutely no attempt 
to enlighten the public as to the practical results attending home 
disposal; it is enough for the Committee to inform, ex cathedra, the 
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Home Secretary and others whom it may concern, that, in their 
opinion, to send a boy back to a bad home must be a bad thing. 
Such an attitude is a trial to the patience even of the most long- 
suffering of the managers of these schools, for there is no subject 
on whiel +h the best of them feel greater concern, no subject on which 
they have more carefully amas ssed all the information in their power, 
than the influence of old surroundings upon discharged boys and 
girls. As regards girls, one witness asserted she hardly knew a case 
of a girl disc harged to her home who had not gone wrong, and while 
we may hope chavs was some element of exaggeration in this state- 
ment, statistics dealing with thousands of children, and spread over 
many years, demonstrate with greater authority than the ipse dixit 
of the Committee that children sent home are more than twice as 
likely to relapse into crime as those discharged to service with 
strangers, or otherwise disposed of away from home influences. 

The Committee, while deprecating out of their inner consciousness 
the bad effects of bad homes, add a little homily on the great advan- 
tage of discharging to good homes over every other method of dis- 
posal. Where a boy’s home is proved beyond all reasonable doubt 
to be good, no Manager objects to his discharge thither, but experi- 
enced managers all agree that the fact of a child being sent to these 
schools is strong presumptive evidence that his home is nota desirable 
one. And if it were possible to get out statistics distinguishing 
between discharges to good homes and bad homes, it is, I think, by 
no means certain that the good homes would compare favourably with 
the bad; for it is reasonable to suppose that most of the worst boys 
come from the best homes, and it is an undoubted fact that many 
good boys come from bad homes. If a boy in a good home goes 
wrong he must by nature be a very bad boy with an extra dose of 
original sin; but many boys, without being by any means bad by 
nature, will heedlessly go wrong if badly brought up. The latter 
boys, if treated kindly, will often develop into very good boys indeed, 
but the naturally bad boy is a hard nut to crack, and his reappear- 
ance in a good home is by no means a subject of congratulation to 
the rest of his family. 

The Committee, of course, have a great deal to say about the 
disadvantage of large or barrack schools, as they are now called. 
This is a matter on which I have some right to an opinion, as I 
have, ever since the London County Council came into existence, 
been a Manager and sometimes Chairman both of Feltham, by far the 
largest Industrial School in the Kingdom, containing between 700 and 
800 boys, and of Mayford, containing 180 boys. Both these schools 
are under a capable superintendent, and may be taken as affording 
a good basis of comparison between the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of schools of their respective sizes. 
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The large size of Feltham is doubtless a disadvantage. The dis- 
advantage has been minimized by every contrivance dictated by 
experience. It is divided into four sections, between which a healthy 
rivalry is kept up by athletic and other competitions. More than nine 
hundred boys are on the books, whose period of detention has not 
expired, but about two hundred of them are out on license, and there 
are three agencies in different parts of the country for licensing pur- 
poses, and to afford a temporary home for boys seeking employment. 
The class of boys we receive is probably worse than those at any other 
Industrial School, as, under a local Act, boys are sent to us who have 
qualified for a Reformatory. Yet the school is well reported upon, and 
produces good results. Mayford, with its one hundred and eighty 
boys is, however, a more satisfactory institution. The children look 
happier and more comfortable than at Feltham, and our experience is 
that the number is not too large for the superintendent and his very 
excellent wife to exercise a thorough and friendly supervision over. 
In any future Industrial School that may be built I would suggest 
two hundred as a reasonable limit of size rather than one hundred 
and fifty as recommended by the Committee, and I do not think there 
is any sufficient reason shown for the proposal to penalize the large 
schools at present existing by a diminution of the grant. 

Indeed, most of the financial proposals, to which the Committee 
attach great importance, appear to me to be mischievous, and, in par- 
ticular, I object to the obligation sought to be imposed on local 
authorities to further contribute to these schools. Such an obligation 
would act as a check on their establishment in poor districts where the 
need for them might be greatest. 

Here I conclude my criticism of the Report. There are many 
matters discussed in it to which I have not alluded. My object is not 
to write an exhaustive treatise on the management of Reformatory and 
Industrial Schools, but rather to dwell on a few salient points in which 
the public may possibly be induced to take some interest, a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished, as there seems to be very little 
prospect of that militant assembly, the Hlouse of Commous, consenting 
to devote any of its time to the task of carrying into effect the long- 
delayed and much-needed reforms recommended by the Royal Com- 
mission, and considered from time to time in the House of Lords, 
where, as I have shown, Reformatory and Industrial Schools’ Bills 
have been carried to an advanced stage. In 1893, indeed, as already 
mentioned, the Commons did pass a short Reformatory Bill sent down 
from the Lords. This was an heroic effort, and is not, I am afraid, 
likely to be repeated. From a party point of view it is mere waste 
of time to pass non-contentious measures. What the House of Com- 
mons dearly loves is a good fight; unanimity is voted a bore, and 
what a Government naturally likes to be able to say is, that it has 
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passed its measures in the teeth of the most unscrupulous, the most 
determined, and the most obstructive opposition ever known in the 
annals of Parliament. What we want done is not of a sensational 
character. We want a revision, in the light of long experience, of 
the qualifications for detention in these schools ; we want the transfer 
to the Education Department of the educational inspection, but not as 
some of the Committee recommend, a complete transfer to the Educa- 
tion Department of the whole jurisdiction over these schools; and we 
want, as every one recommends, that a summary and efficient process 
of extracting payments from unwilling parents should be instituted— 
possibly the Swiss plan of compelling defaulting parents to earn the 
sum due in a house of correction, though no doubt efficacious, might 
be thought unduly harsh. 

These things we want, and the Report of the Committee, instead of 
helping us, is only too likely to prove a hindrance. Fortunately, it 
is wildly improbable that their own recommendations will be carried 
into effect. The present Government, we know, on the authority of 
Mr. Goschen, includes “all that is wisest and best and most expe- 
rienced in the Liberal party,” and Lord George Hamilton has told us 
that the Cabinet contains at least five or six men who may legitimately 
claim to be Prime Ministers, so we may be well assured that the 
labours of this Committee will be judged by a common-sense standard 
and promptly consigned to oblivion. I would, however, earnestly 
appeal to this Ministry of all the talents not to plead this Report as an 
excuse for doing nothing. The recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission still hold the field, as modified by more ample experience. 
Let the Government take to heart the advice lately tendered by Lord 
Nathmore, and, turning aside from the seductive allurements of a sen- 
sational programme, direct their attention to the best method of deal- 
ing with vicious or neglected children, who will assuredly, in the not 
distant future, make their influence felt for good or for evil through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. The House of Commons 
must sometimes submit to be bored in the interest of the whole com- 
munity. The combative instincts of that assembly will, let us hope, 
be sufficiently ministered to in the ensuing session by a great fight 
over employers’ liability and a short and sharp rally over education, 
and if further excitement is needed doubtless Sir Ellis Ashmead 
Bartlett and Mr. Curzon will be ready to oblige. 
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I provost to speak to you this afternoon about a poet who is, as | 
think, the English poet of this age of ours: the poet who will, in the 
event, hold much the same predominant position in English literature 
of the nineteenth century as Pope holds in English literature of the 
eighteenth century. There are perhaps only two poets who could 
dispute that position with '’ennyson— Wordsworth and Browning. 
Wordsworth, I think, rose occasionally to greater heights than 
Tennyson ever attained—notably in his Ode on Immortality, and in 
his Ode to Duty. But, on the other hand, he certainly often sank to 
depths—depths of desultory drivel I had almost said—to which 
Tennyson never sank. Nor are his great gifts such as to win for him 
a very wide circle of readers. A philosophic student of nature and of 
the human heart, his verse appeals to “fit audience but few.” 
Tennyson's range—lI shall have to speak of this hereafter—was much 
wider. Browning appears to me to sink, too frequently, much lower 
than Wordsworth ever sank. And a vast quantity of his poetry is 
hopelessly marred by want of form. I trust I shall not seem unjust 
to this highly-endowed man. I yield to no one in admiration of such 
verse as that which he has given us in Rabbi Ben Ezra and Pippa 
Passes. But I confess that he often reminds me of Horace’s descrip- 
tion of Lucilius. That fluent veteran, it appears, would frequently 
perform the feat of dictating two hundred verses “ stans pede in uno,” 
a phrase the precise meaning of which has exercised the critics a great 
deal, but which we may render with sufficient accuracy as fast as he 
could. And, Horace adds, as the turbid stream flowed along, there 
was much which one could wish away—* quum flueret lutulentus erat 
quod tollere velles.” I confess—I hope I shall not shock any one 
here very much—that a great deal of Browning’s verse appears to me 
little better than random doggrel, while the so-called philosophy 
which it is supposed to set forth, is largely mere bombastic rhodomon- 
tade on subjects which the poet had never taken the trouble to think 
out. If ever there was a writer who darkened counsel by words 
without knowledge, it was Browning. 

Far otherwise is it with Tennyson. He appears to have laid to 
heart that most true dictum that poetry is the loftiest expression of 

(1) This Lecture, delivered from a few notes at the London Institution on Monday, 


Dev. 7, 1896, is now printed from the shorthand writer’s report, with such corrections 
as seemed necessary. 
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the art of writing. “The art of writing,” note: which recalls the 


lines of Pope :— 





‘* True ease in writing comes from art, not chance, 
As those move easiest who have learnt to dance.”’ 


There is not a poem of Tennyson’s—or there is hardly one—which 
is not the outcome of prolonged meditation and prolonged labour: the 
result of the supreme art which veils itself in the achievement. His 
work is classical in the best sense of the word: classical in its “ happy 
coalescence of matter and style.” If you take up Pope’s Essay on 
Criticism—and I know of no more valuable aid to judgment on the 
subject with which it deals—and test Tennyson’s work by the rules 
and precepts so admirably given there, you will find that they bear 
the test singularly well. To give one instance merely: I suppose 
there is no poet—I at least know of none—who has so felicitously 
carried out the rule, “the sound must seem an echo to the sense.” 
Consider, for example, those lines in the Princess :— 

“Sweeter thy voice; but every sound is sweet: 
Myriads of rivulets hurrying through the lawn, 
The moan of doves in immemorial e]ins, 

And murmuring of innumerable bees.” 


So much must suffice to indicate, in the briefest outline, and as if 
by a few strokes of the pencil, some of the reasons which lead me to 
think that Tennyson will survive as f/e English poet of our century. 
But my concern, this afternoon, is with what he has said rather than 
with his way of saying it; with his message rather than with his 
manner. I wish to put before you what, asit seems to me, was his 
chief lesson to his generation, and to the generations that should come 
after. 

For poetry, which is really such, is something more than a pleasing 
play of fancy, an instrument of high intellectual enjoyment. There 
appears to be, at the present day, a superstition in certain quarters, 
that poetry has nothing to do with moulding the manners and the 
morals of human society ; that it has no influence over the religion, 
the philosophy, the passions of men. That seems to me a great error. 
I think Joubert uttered a profound truth when he observed that poetry 
should be the great study of the philosopher who would really know 
man. Consider the poetry of ancient Greece for example. It con- 
tains the thought of a whole people. The soul—yes, and the details 
of the life—of the Hellenic race are there. Hence it was, I suppose, 
that Aristotle was led to speak of poetry as “more philosophic and 
more seriously true than history.” It is better fitted for the exposition 
of the higher verities. There can be no doubt that poetry is not only the 
most beautiful, but also the most legitimate and the easiest instrument 
of education, in the highest sense of the word. It is the most amiable 
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means of building up character. And this the great poets have ever 
felt. “I wish to be considered a teacher or nothing,” Wordsworth 
wrote. And assuredly such was the feeling of Tennyson. That verse 
of his, “ Poets whose thoughts enrich the blood of the world,” sums 
the matter up. 

But we may go further than that, as, indeed, the title which I have 
given to this lecture indicates. “The Mission of Tennyson.” Yes; 
I hold that every great poet has a mission, in the proper sense of the 
word. He is marked off from his fellows of the race of men by what 
Cicero calls, “ magna et divina bona,” great and divine endowments, 
which are distinct from temperament, from environment, from evolu- 
tion, from heredity ; which you cannot sum up in a formula or 
explain by analysis ; and as the highest and truest of which we must 
reckon what Krause calls Schauen: vision, intuition. He is a seer; 
the man whose eyes are opened ; he speaks that which he knows; he 
testifies that which he has seen soaring in the high reason of his 
fancies. He speaks not of himself. Wordsworth has admirably 
expressed this in some lines of the Prelude : 


* Poets, even as Prophets, each with each 
Connected in a mighty scheme of truth, 
Have each his own peculiar faculty : 
Heaven’s gift.” 


These words seem to me true to the letter, and worthy of being 
deeply pondered. They might well supply a theme for my whole 
lecture. In passing I may point out that Wordsworth himself 
affords a striking illustration of them. His divine gift, his peculiar 
faculty it was to draw out, as no poet had drawn out before, as no poet 
has drawn out since, the mystic sympathy between external nature 
and the soul of man; and to point to that path into the transcen- 
dental which we may find, by means of this, in the phenomena of 
the visible universe. There is, indeed, as the old Greeks used to 
say, something inspired in all of us. Even ordinary virtue, which 
has the praise of men, is of divine inspiration, Plato teaches in the 
Meno. In all our best thoughts, our best works, surely we must be 
conscious, if we reflect, of a nonself which works with us and upon 
us. But it is the privilege and the peril of those gifted souls who 
alone can be called, in the highest sense, artists, to experience this 
influence in far ampler measure than the other sons of men. Hence 
the ancients regarded a kind of possession as their distinctive note. 
“Divine madness”’ Plato calls it, and Cicero, “ poetic fury.” And 
one of the deepest thinkers of these later times writes: “ The artist, 
however full of design he is, yet, in respect of that which is the 
properly objective in his production, seems to stand under the influ- 
ence of a power which separates him from all other men, and compels 
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him to declare or represent things which he himself has not com- 
pletely seen through, and whose import is infinite.” Do you tell me 
that these words of Schelling are mysticism? I know they are. But 
I know, also, that they are true. And they are especially true of the 
poet. “Poets even as prophets.” Yes; poets ae prophets, in the 
proper sense of the word. “ Messengers from the Infinite Unknown 
with tidings to us, direct from the Inner Fact of things.” ‘ We see 
not our prophets any more,” lamented the Hebrew patriot at a 
dark period of the history of his people. A dark period indeed: the 
darkest, surely, when the prophetic vision is quenched ; when the pro- 
phetic word is mute; when not one is there that understandeth any 
more. Yes: the poets of a nation are its true prophets; and indeed 
St. Paul, as you will remember, recognises this when he speaks of one 
of the bards of Hellas as a prophet of their own. So a saintly man 
of these later days, the venerable Keble, in dedicating to Words- 
worth those charming volumes of Prelections, speaks of him as truly 
a sacred seer: “ viro vere vati sacro.” And with reason. Assuredly, 
Wordsworth is, in some respects, the highest of modern prophets. 

So much may suffice to vindicate the title of this lecture and to 
indicate the scope of it. I wish to speak this afternoon of the mission 
of Tennyson to his age. Now the first gift required in any one who 
would teach his age is that he should understand it. Perhaps the 
great reason why the pulpit exercises so little influence, compara- 
tively, among us, is that the vast majority of preachers are out of 
touch with the age. They occupy themselves Sunday after Sunday 
—to use a phrase of Kingsley’s—in combating extinct Satans. Far 
otherwise was it with Tennyson. One of his most remarkable gifts 
was his acute sensibility to the intellectual and spiritual, the social 
and political developments of the times in which he lived. Words- 
worth speaks of “the many movements” of the poet’s mind. Few 
minds, perhaps, have moved so quickly, so far, and in so many direc- 
tions, as Tennyson’s. Nothing human was alien from him. It has 
been remarked by one of his critics, “He is at once metaphysician 
and physicist, sceptic and theologian, democrat and aristocrat, radical 
and royalist, fierce patriot and far-seeing cosmopolitan; and he has 
revealed to the age the strange interaction of these varied characters, 
and how the beliefs and passions of each modify, and are modified by, 
those of all the others.” 

One of the most striking characteristics of the age has been the 
stupendous progress achieved by the physical sciences. I need not 
dwell upon what is so familiar. And, indeed, only an encyclo- 
pedia could deal even with the outlines of so vast a subject. But 
the spirit in which the physicist works has greatly contributed to 
our progress in provinces of the human intellect lying outside his 
domain. It has impressed upon the minds of men this great truth, 
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that everywhere the way to knowledge is to go by the facts, test- 
ing, verifying, analysing, comparing, inducting. And in proportion 
as this lesson has been laid to heart, by investigators of all kinds, 
have their researches been rich in real results. Now with this scien- 
tific movement, so eminently characteristic of our times, Tennyson 
was deeply in sympathy. I do not know that he was profoundly 
versed, as an expert, in any branch of physical science. But he 
followed from the first, with the closest attention, the achievements 
of the masters in all its fields. And his verse teems with evidence 
of the completeness with which he had assimilated their teaching 
and made it his own. Thus, to give one example merely, you re- 
member those noble lines in Jn Memoriam, which so admirably sum 
up the conclusions of an important chapter in geology : 





‘« There rolls the deep where grew the tree ; 
O Earth, what changes thou hast seen ! 
There where the long street roars hath been 
The stillness of the central sea. 


“ The hills like shadows melt, they flow 
From form to form, and nothing stands ; 
They fade like mists, the solid lands ; 
Like clouds they shape themselves, and go.” 


But the vast progress of the physical sciences of which I have been 
speaking, and which appealed to Tennyson so powerfully, has not 
been unmixed gain—as he well knew. One result of it has been the 
establishment of a sort of dogmatism of physicists, not less oppressive 
than the old dogmatism of theologians. There has been a tendency, 
and more than a tendency, to assert that outside the boundaries of 
physical science we can know nothing ; that its methods are the only 
methods of arriving at truth; a tendency to restrict our ideas to 
generalisations of phenomena, to erect experimental observation into 
the one criterion of certitude, to treat mental and moral problems as 
mere questions of physiology: in a word, to regard the laws of matter 
as the sole laws. And this has issued in the effacement, to a very 
great extent, of the true idea of law from the popular mind. 

Let me explain what I mean. And here I would beg of you to 
favour me with your closest attention. For what I am immediately 
about to say—though I shall employ the simplest and least technical 
language that the subject allows—will not be so easy to follow as a 
leading article in a newspaper, or a page in a novel. If, then, we 
keep strictly within the domain of physics, we have no right to speak 
of law at all. The mere physicist cannot get beyond ascertained 
sequences and co-ordinations of phenomena. A. distinctive character- 
istic of law is necessity. And necessity—the notion we express by the 
word “ must ”’—has no place in pure physics. Its place is taken by 
the word “is.” In strictness, what the physicist calls natural laws, 
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are merely hypotheses which have gradually won their way into 
general credit, by explaining all the facts known to us, by satisfying 
every test applied to them. They have not the character of absolute 
certainty. Only those laws are absolutely or metaphysically certain 
which are stamped upon all being, and therefore upon the human 
intellect : which are the very conditions of thought, because they are 
the conditions under which all things and all beings, even the Being 
of Beings, the Absolute and Etgrnal Himself, exist. I am far from 
denying— indeed, I strenuously affirm—that there isa sense in which 
necessity may be predicated of physical laws. But for that sense— 
nay, for the very notion of necessity—we must quit the proper bounds 
of physical science: we must go to an order of verities transcending 
the physical; to what Aristotle called ta peta ta @vouwa, to meta- 
physics; that is to say, to supersensuous realities, to the world lying 
beyond the visible and tangible universe. I need not go further 
into that now. I have said enough for my present purpose, which is 
that every physical truth is necessarily connected with—or rather takes 
for granted—some metaphysical principle. Law is of the will and of 
the intellect. And will and intellect are not the objects of the physical 
sciences. “That which assigns unto everything the kind, that which 
doth moderate the force and power, that which doth appoint the form 
and measure of working—the same we term a Law,” says Hooker, 
summing up, in his judicious way, the Aristotelian and scholastic 
teaching on the matter. 

But the dreary dogmatism of a certain school of physicists 
has brought this august conception into discredit. I say “ dreary 
dogmatism,” for even the most highly gifted of the school which 
I have in view are open to this charge. To speak of one of the 
most gifted of them, for instance; the late Professor Huxley, so 
admirably clear and cogent and convincing when dealing with 
subjects within his own domain, becomes amazingly confused and 
incoherent and depressing in discussing purely philosophical questions. 
The general result of this dogmatism has been to diffuse widely a 
belief that there is nothing in the universe but matter and force, or, 
at all events, nothing that we can know; and that ascertained 
sequences and co-ordinations of phenomena are the only laws we can 
attain to. Hence it has come to pass that laws which are really such, 
have, in the eyes of a vast multitude, lost their true character. Thus 
we are told by a writer much in credit, that the laws of ethics are 
merely generalisations from experiences of utility: a doctrine the 
effect of which is to unlaw them—if I may borrow a word from 
Carlyle—for experiences of utility cannot possibly do more than 
counsel: they can lay no necessity upon us to do what they indicate 
as desirable. But the essence of a moral law is necessity ; is what Kant 
calls its categorical imperative, indicated by the word “ ought.” On 
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the other hand, things are dignified as laws which are not laws at all 
in the proper sense of the word. For example, what are called laws 
of political economy are mere statements of probabilities of action by 
free agents, and imply no necessity. 

I beg of you not for one moment to imagine that in insisting upon 
this matter I am indulging in mere logomachy, in unprofitable disputa- 
tion about words. The question is concerning the idea of law: an 
idea of the utmost practical importance. The doctrine that “the 
universe is governed, in all things great and small, by law, and that 
law not the edict of mere will, but identical with reason, or its 
result,” is no mere abstract speculation, that men may hold or reject, 
and be none the better or the worse for holding or rejecting it. It is 
a doctrine fraught with the most momentous consequences in all 
relations of human life. And that because of a reason set forth by 

furipides more than two thousand years ago: I borrow Bishop 
Westcott’s version of his words :— 


‘* For ’tis by law we have our faith in Gods, 
And live with certain rules of right and wrong.” 


Law is, as Aquinas calls it, “a function of reason.” Lose the true 
idea of law, and you derationalize the universe and reduce it to mere 
senseless mechanism. You lay the axe to the root of man’s moral life 
here. You shut off the vision of the Great Hereafter of which man’s 
moral life here is the earnest and the pledge. And then is realised 
the picture which the great ethical poet of the last century has put 
before us : 

“ Philosophy, that leaned on Heaven before, 
Shrinks to her second cause and is no more. 
Religion, blushing, veils her sacred fires, 
And, unawares, morality expires. 

Nor public flame, nor private dares to shine, 
Nor human spark is left, nor glimpse divine. 
Lo, thy dread empire, Chaos ! is restored ; 
Light dies before thy uncreating word. 

Thy hand, great Anarch, lets the curtain fall, 
And universal darkness buries all.” 


Now it seems to me to have been Tennyson’s mission to meet this 
tendency of the age of which I have been speaking, by witnessing to, 
by insisting on, the true conception of law. That was the great work 
given him to do,in his day and generation, and to do in his own 
manner; not as a philosopher, not as a critic, not as a preacher, but 
asa poet. It is the lot of poets “to learn in suffering what they 
teach in song.” Tennyson, as I have said, was emphatically of his 
age. And the physiological speculations wherewith physicists invaded 
the province of philosophy, and broke the dogmatic slumber of ancient 
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orthodoxies, at one time troubled and perplexed him. But it may be 
truly said of him as he said of his dead friend :— 


“He fought his doubts, and gathered strength, 
He would not make his reason blind, 
He faced the spectres of the mind, 
And laid them; thus, he came at length 


“To find a firmer faith his own : 
And Power was with him in the night, 
Which makes the darkness and the light, 
And dwells not in the light alone.” 


Let me tell you briefly how he found that firmer faith. 

Tennyson possessed not only a most keen and sensitive mind, 
tremulously susceptible to the intellectual movements of his age ; he 
possessed also the piercing vision, the direct intuition of the Prophet 
into the constitution and needs of human nature. He felt that the 
mechanical philosophy offered to him in the name of physical science 
was utterly inadequate to life. And he turned from the macrocosm 
to the microcosm; from the universe without him to the universe 
within him. He found in the laws of man’s spiritual and moral 
being the solution of “the riddle of this painful earth.” On those 
laws he based his Theistic belief, his ethical code, and his political 
principles. Let me indicate this in the barest outline—it is all that 
is possible to me now—leaving you to fill in the details, if you think 
well to do so, by your own study of his works. 

First, then, as to Tennyson’s Theism. <A thinker contemporary 
with him, but belonging to a very different school, has remarked, 
“It is indeed a great question whether Atheism is not as 
philosophically consistent with the phenomena of the physical world, 
taken by themselves, as a doctrine of a creative and governing 
power.” The term Agnosticism had not been invented when these 
words were spoken by John Henry Newman before the University 
of Oxford fifty-seven years ago. The term appears to me to meet 
a distinct want. Littré defines an Atheist as one who does not 
believe in God. But the tendency of late years has been to narrow 
the meaning of the word ; to confine it to those who expressly deny 
the Theistic conception. The word Agnosticism has been coined to 
describe the mental attitude of doubt, suspension of judgment, 
nescience regarding that conception. It applies more correctly than 
the word Atheism to a class, considerable not only from their num- 
bers, but for their intellectual endowments and their virtues. It 
appeared to Tennyson that to shut us up in physical science, to 
confine our knowledge to matter and force, and ascertained sequences 
and co-ordinations of phenomena, is to doom us to Agnosticism. You 
remember the verses in which he has told us this. Familiar as they 
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are, I shall venture to quote them. For they are as beautiful as 
they are familiar. Custom cannot stale them. 


“That which we dare invoke to bless, 
Our dearest faith, our ghastliest doubt, 
He, They, All, One, within, without, 
The Power in darkness, whom we guess. 


“T found Him not in world or sun, 
Or eagle’s wing, or insect’s eye, 

Or in the questions men may try, 
The petty cobwebs we have spun. 


“ Tf e’er when faith had fallen asleep, 
I heard a voice ‘ Believe no more,’ 
And heard an ever-breaking shore 

Which tumbled in the godless deep, 


* A voice within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And like a man in wrath, the heart 

Rise up and answer, ‘I have felt,’’’ 


You see he appeals to the laws of man’s spiritual nature for light 
upon this momentous question ; those first great spiritual laws the 
denial of which is the essence of Agnosticism. Tennyson discerned 
with Spinoza that the primordial law of being is being; that the 
fundamental want of man is to prove, affirm, augment, his own life. 


‘Tis life, whereof our nerves are scant, 
Oh life, not death for which we pant ; 
More life, and fuller, that I want.” 


Man lives under the law of progress which is the striving after 
perfection, and of which the highest expression is the quest of the 
All Perfect. Hence those “ sthereal hopes,” as Wordsworth speaks, 
which are part and parcel of us; “those mighty hopes which make 
us men,” Tennyson calls them, in words which seem to me true to 
the letter. The intellect, as Plato teaches, testifies that the ideas 
of truth, goodness, beauty, justice, belong to an order of abso- 
lute principles, anterior and superior to man, and is compelled by an 
architectonic law of its own being, to refer the complete realisation 
of those principles to the Ultimate Reality, which it therefore con- 
templates as To ’Epwpevor, the Altogether Lovely, the Object of all 
desire. Towards that Supreme Object, human nature tends; neces- 
sarily tends by virtue of a law written on the fleshly tables of the 
heart. Despite the limitations of his being, man tends towards the 
Infinite, because the Infinite isin him. The desire of the Infinite is, 
I say, a law under which he is born. He may resist, he may violate 
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that law, as he may resist, and may violate any other law of his 
being ; for the eternal hands that made and fashioned him, while— 


“, , . . binding nature fast in fate, 


Left free the human will.” 


This is his princely and perilous prerogative, the very essence of 
his personality, in virtue of which he is “man and master of his 
fate; ” this is— 


oa that main miracle that thou art thou ; 


With power on thine own act, and on the world.” 


But the law, whether obeyed or disobeyed, remains—witnessing to 
the Sovereign Good, the Everlasting Righteousness, the Supreme 
Object of Rational Desire which is the True End of man. Through 
“a dust of systems and of creeds,” this vision of this Ineffable 
Reality shone out for Tennyson undimmed ; the light of life to him, 
without which it were better— 


““c 
. 


to drop headlong in the jaws 
Of vacant darkness, and to cease.” 


Such was Tennyson’s Theism. But it is on this great spiritual 
law of progress that his ethical creed also rested. The surest law of 
man’s nature we must account it, according to that saying of Plato, 
“] find nothing more certain than this—that I must be as good and 
noble as I can.” “ Must.” Necessity is laid upon us. ‘This is that 
law of which Butler speaks: “The law of virtue that we are born 
under.” Tennyson has formulated it in his own way as being to— 


rs + move upward, working out the beast, 


And let the ape and tiger die.” 


I find Tennyson peculiarly and completely English in his cast of 
thought. He is distinguished, in the highest degree, by what I 
regard as the dominant English characteristic—reverence for duty as 
the supreme law of life: the subordination of all ideals to the moral 
ideal. You remember how in one of his earliest poems— C!nonc—he 
tells us— 


“ Self reverence, self knowledge, self control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power.” 


How he indicates us the rule of life— 
‘3 to live by law, 

Acting the lew we live by without fear ; 

And, because right is ri izht, to follow right.” 


The thought was always with him. But in the Princess, in the 
Paiace of Art, and the Vision of Sin, he specially insists upon this law 
of life: a law in the proper sense transcendental, as transcending the 
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limits of space and time: a law of absolute universality, as are all 
moral laws that are strictly such: valid for all rational beings in all 
worlds. Again, in the Jdyils of the King, this law is the dominant 
thought. Arthur, as I remember a famous German critic once 
remarked to me, is conscience made flesh and dwelling among us. 
And the primary precept of the heroic monarch to his glorious 
fellowship of the Table Round is to “reverence their conscience as 
their king.” And, here I would remark in passing, how finely 
Tennyson has vindicated that higher law of the relations of the sexes, 
wrought into our civilisation by Christianity, and embellished by 
chivalry, which contemporary Materialism burns to abrogate. With 
Tennyson the passion of sexual love, refined and idealised—humanised 
in a word—is a chief instrument of our ethical life: its office— 


wie . + not only to keep down the base in man, 


But teach high thoughts and amiable words, 
And love of truth, and all that makes a man.” 


Once more. Those great ethical laws which dominate private life 
should, Tennyson held, be the laws of public life also: a truth much 
dimmed just now in the popular mind: nay, may we not say, well 
nigh effaced from it ? I was mentioning to an accomplished friend, 
a short time ago, that I had it in intention to write a book on First 
Principles in Politics : a sort of sketch of, or introduction to, the laws 
of human society. He replied, “ My dear fellow, there are no first 
principles in politics, there are no laws of human society, it is all a 
matter of expediency, of utility, of convention, of self-interest.” This 
is an expression of that lawlessness, that loss of the idea of law, that 
I spoke of just now. And its last development in the public order is 
the doctrine which substitutes the caprice of the multitude for what 
Shakespeare calls “the moral laws of nature and of nations.” 
Tennyson discerned, clearly enough, that this doctrine of the absolute 
and indefeasible authority of what is called “the people,” that is, of 
the numerical majority of the adult males of a country, is really a 
doctrine of anarchy ; that it means the triumph of the passions over 
the rational will; whereas the true theory of the state, whatever its 
form, means the triumph of the rational will over the passions. I 
cannot go into this matter further on the present occasion; but, I 
may observe that, from first to last, Tennyson’s political teaching 
seems to me perfectly consistent. I know of no difference of principle 
between Locksley Hall and Locksley Hall Sixty Years After. At the 
end, as at the beginning of his career, Tennyson was the loyal wor- 
shipper of Freedom, which he justly terms— 


. « ~~ loather of the lawless crown 
As of the lawless crowd: ”’ 


Freedom, the very first condition of which is servitude to law. The 
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years as they went by stripped him of many of his illusions. But 
they strengthened his grasp upon his principles. 

This then, was, as it seems to me, the Mission of Tennyson: to 
bring home to us the supremacy and universality of law. The exal- 
tation of the materialist and positive element in life, the depreciation 
of the spiritual and moral element, is the special danger of our age: 
a danger arising out of its special greatness. There is one and only 
one antidote to this danger, the apprehension of law issuing from 
the nature of things which is rational; the first fact in the universe, 
though invisible, impalpable, imponderable: most real, indeed, 
because most spiritual. It seems to me that Tennyson has given us 
the groundwork of a philosophy of life which will never be over- 
thrown, because it is based upon this eternal adamant. And his stately 
verse is a fitting vehicle for his august message. The dignity of his 
diction corresponds with the dignity of his doctrine. He possesses, 
in ample measure, that charm to quell the commonplace which we 
find in the great classics, and notably in the foremost poets of Greece 
and Rome. His poetry is a perpetual Surswm Corda—ever elevating 
our thoughts to what is noble and pure, and to the Eternal Source of 
all nobleness and all purity. He has told us in lines unsurpassed, as 
Taine thought, by any writer since Goethe for calm and majesty, 
how “ The old order changeth, giving place to the new.” Yes: the 
old order changeth. ‘We live amid “a dust of systems and of creeds.” 
Much has gone during the last hundred years that men once thought 
durable as the world itself. Much more is going. What is the pros- 
pect ? To Tennyson one thing at all events was clear: that neither 
worthy life for the individual, nor social health for the body politic, 
is possible, unless we live by something higher than ascertained 
sequences and co-ordinations of phenomena; unless we appeal to some 
holier spring of action than the desire of a remembered pleasure. 
“This ever changing world of changeless law,” he sings in one of 
his poems. Amid the constant flux of all things, the law of the uni- 
verse does not change. It is necessary, immutable, absolute and 
eternal. Nor does the power of man’s will change : 

“, . « » a power to make 


This ever changing world of circumstance, 
In changing, chime with never changing law.’’ 


W. S. Lainty. 
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Ir is a familiar observation with people who have reached middle age 
that their chronological conception of their own time is often far more 
defective than their chronological conception of written history in 
which they have not themselves participated. Men of our own gene- 
ration may remember exactly the relative dates of Pharsalia and 
Philippi; they may be clearly aware of just how Raphael stood in 
time to Perugino or to Titian; they may know precisely how long 
Napoleon, Byron, and Talleyrand survived the Restoration. But 
about the events of their own lifetime they are always asking them- 
selves, “‘ In what year did Lord Beaconsfield die?” ‘ How long did 
the Prince Imperial go on living after Sedan?” “ Was Carlyle still 
among us when Mr. Gladstone was denouncing the Bulgarian atro- 
cities ?’”’—and so forth perpetually. Even the sequence of events in 
one’s own life often similarly deceives one. We forget whether Tom 
went to Australia before or after Lucy’s marriage ; whether we had 
or had not made McFarlane’s acquaintance at the time when Hingston 
was engaged in painting his first Academy picture. We remember 
events, but not their order. Daily facts of life, crowding in upon us 
too thickly for due note, defy all accurate chronological organisation. 
We recall them disconnectedly ; the occurrences impress themselves 
more or less upon our brains, but their infinite concatenation with 
all other circumstances escapes us. Hence we are often more surprised 
at learning a little later how events really stood to one another in our 
own time than at anything which comes to us from unremembered 
periods. 

Especially is this the case with slow organic or psychological move- 
ments,—movements which grow unseen, and gain but gradual 
recognition. Cataclysmal events—the Déchéance of the Second 
Empire, the Italians in Rome, the assassination of the Czar—often 
fix themselves by their very vividness and unexpectedness on the 
memory, with their date and relations ineffaceably attached. But 
where we have to deal with the growth of opinion, most people fall 
into serious mental errors of chronology. Either they believe a 
movement began when they themselves first happened to hear of it ; 
or else they date it from the appearance of some startling and much 
discussed publication. 

Mr. Edward Clodd’s new volume, Pioneers of Evolution, brings this 
truth into strong relief. In this interesting and careful work Mr. 
Clodd has been at the pains to investigate thoroughly the part borne 
in the evolutionary revolution, both by the early precursors—Buffon, 
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Lamarck, Laplace, and others—and by the three chief actors in the 
final triumphal stage of the theory, Darwin, Spencer, and Huxley. 
His analysis is marked by a conspicuous desire for fairness all round : 
he has honestly endeavoured to assign to each of these three great 
thinkers his own true share—no more, no less—in the genesis of the 
modern evolutionary concept. Yet, though the book contains, strictly 
speaking, little on this head that was not already implicitly within the 
reach of special students of the evolution of evolutionism, it will 
probably prove a great surprise to that large section of the reading 
public which habitually confines the idea of evolution to organic 
development alone, and which still believes that Darwin “ invented ” 
the theory of Descent with Modification. To all such people—and 
they include the mass of the averagely well-read—Mr. Clodd’s reve- 
lation will come with all the charm of a sudden surprise. He has 
been enabled through the kindness of Mr. Herbert Spencer to give 
fuller and more authoritative details of the fundamental facts than 
have yet been published ; and he shows more fully perhaps than any- 
one else has hitherto done the central importance of Mr. Spencer’s 
position in the evolutionary advance. 

May I begin with a passage which I quoted from one of Mr. 
Spencer’s own early works no less than eleven years since, in my little 
monograph on Charles Darwin? It occurs in an essay on “ The 
Development Hypothesis,” in that long defunct paper, the Leader. 
(The italics are in the original.) 

“ Even could the supporters of the Development Hypothesis merely 
show that the origination of species by the process of modification is 
conceivable, they would be in a better position than their opponents. 
But they can do much more than this. They can show that, the pro- 
cess of modification has effected, and is effecting, great changes in all 
organisms, subject to modifying influences. ... . They can show 
that any existing species—animal or vegetable—when placed under 
conditions different from its previous ones, immediately begins to undergo 
certain changes of structure fitting it for the new conditions. They can 
show that in successive generations these changes continue, until ulti- 
mately the new conditions become the natural ones. They can show 
that in cultivated plants, in domesticated animals, and in the several 
races of men, these changes have uniformly taken place. They can 
show that the degrees of difference, so produced, are often, as in dogs, 
greater than those on which distinctions of species are in other cases 
founded. They can show that it isa matter of dispute whether some 
of those modified forms are varieties or modified species. They can 
show too that the changes daily taking place in ourselves—the facility 
that attends long practice, and the loss of aptitude that begins when 
practice ceases—the development of every faculty, bodily, moral, or 
intellectual, according to the use made of it, are all explicable on this 
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same principle. And thus they can show that throughout all organic 
nature there ‘xs at work a modifying influence of the kind they assign 
as the cause of these specific differences, an influence which, though 
slow in its action, does, in time, if the circumstances demand it, pro- 
duce marked changes; an influence which, to all appearance, would 
produce in the millions of years, and under the great varieties of con- 
dition which geological records imply, any amount of change.” 

Now, by most readers at the vresent day, this passage would 
undoubtedly be at once set down as “ Darwinian.” But when was it 
written ? ‘ Would you be surprised to learn ” that it was published 
by Herbert Spencer in the Leader newspaper no less than seven years 
before the appearance of The Origin of Species ? The essay which con- 
tains it was first printed in 1852; The Origin of Species was published 
in 1859. As I have already remarked in my Charles Darwin, “ This 
admirable passage . . . contains explicitly almost every idea that ordi- 
nary people, not specially biological in their interests, now associate 
with the name of Darwin. That is to say, it contains, in a very philo- 
sophical and abstract form, the theory of Descent with Modification, 
without the distinctive Darwinian adjunct of Natural Selection, or 
Survival of the Fittest.” To put it briefly, most people at the 
present day, now that evolutionism has practically triumphed, now 
that the evolutionary method is being applied to almost every form 
of scientific subject-matter, go doubly wrong as to the origin of that 
method. In the first place, they attribute mainly or exclusively to 
Darwin ideas which were current long before Darwin wrote ; in the 
second place they also attribute to Darwin ideas which were promul- 
gated, in some cases before, and in other cases after Darwin, by 
independent thinkers who accepted his theories as part only of their 
own systems. Mr. Spencer has been by far the greatest sufferer 
from this curious human habit of finding an ostensible figure-head 
for every great movement, and then attaching everything in the 
movement to that figure-head alone—Luther for the Protestant 
Reformation, Rousseau or Robespierre for the French Revolution, 
Pusey for the Anglo-Catholic Revival, and so forth. I am glad that 
Mr. Clodd has undertaken definitely to combat this doubly erroneous 
view, and that his book has allowed me the opportunity of adding 
my mite to this question of ascription. 

At the same time, I should like to premise that I write this article 
in a spirit of the profoundest loyalty to Darwin’s memory and 
opinions. No man could have a deeper respect than I have for the 
character and the life-work of that great man of science. But 
loyalty, as I understand the term, consists in giving your hero credit 
for what he really was and what he really did ; it does not consist in 
attributing to him the work actually done by others, while suppress- 
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ing the very facts which form his chief claim to the gratitude and 
consideration of posterity. Now there is one invaluable piece of 
work which Darwin really did do, and do effectively—he discovered 
and proved to the hilt the theory of Natural Selection, as a cause, 
and probably the chief cause, both of the diversity of species and of 
their adaptation to the environment. And there are two important 
pieces of work which Darwin did not do, but with which he is 
generally credited—he did not originate the idea of Descent with 
Modification in plants and animals; and he did not originate the 
general idea of Evolution, as a Cosmical Process. These two last 
ideas come to us from elsewhere. That of Descent with Modification 
we derive from Erasmus Darwin, Lamarck, and others, following in 
the footsteps of still earlier vague guessers. That of Evolution asa 
pervading Cosmical Process we derive from Herbert Spencer, and I 
venture to say from Herbert Spencer alone. Even the word is 
Mr. Spencer’s; before his time, it was never used, I believe, in that 
particular sense ; and after him, it was seldom employed by Darwin, 
who used it (when he used it at all) in reference to Mr. Spencer’s 
general concepts. So, too, the phrases, “survival of the fittest,” 
“adaptation to the environment,” and cthers, due entirely to Mr. 
Spencer, are regarded as a rule by the averagely well-read man as 
purely “ Darwinian.” It seems to me, therefore, that to do justice 
to Mr. Spencer in this matter is also incidentally to do justice to 
Darwin. For in the first place, Darwin, with his inflexible sense of 
equity, his perfect generosity, his admirable self-effacement, would 
have been the last man to put forward a claim to what belonged of 
right to others; and in the second place, with his cautious, experi- 
mental English mind, he would never have desired to have his name 
associated with many of Mr. Spencer’s most brilliant and powerful 
a priori achievements. 

Nevertheless, before the appearance of Mr. Clodd’s book, there 
were, I believe, but two works extant which endeavoured to put this 
question in its true light, and even there mainly as regarded the 
theory of Natural Selection. One of those two books was Mr. Samuel 
Butler’s Evolution Old and New ; the other, if I may venture to mention 
it, was my own small volume on Charles Darwin. But Mr. Butler, 
both in the work I have just named, and still more in Luck or Cunning, 
while doing full justice to the precursors and contemporaries of 
Darwin, has suffered himself to be carried away by a most singular 
preconception as to Charles Darwin himself, and has represented 
that most modest and self-effacing of savants as deliberately en- 
deavouring to filch for himself the discoveries and achievements of 
biologists who went before him. Mr. Butler’s books, therefore, 
though useful as antidotes in the hands of those who understood the 
facts, could only mislead and puzzle outsiders. Nevertheless, they 
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did actually do this piece of good service ; they brought out in strong 
relief the true nature of Charles Darwin’s magnificent life-work, as 
consisting entirely in the establishment of the principle of Natura: 
Selection—a principle which made the previously discredited notion 
of Descent with Modification immediately commend itself to the 
whole biological world of his time, and more particularly to the 
younger generation. As to my own little book on Charles Darwin, 
if I dare to allude to it here, though it also insisted (from the 
opposite and sympathetic standpoint) upon this same cardinal fact, 
and likewise dwelt to a somewhat less degree upon the central im- 
portance of Mr. Spencer’s position, it was published only in a popular 
series, and did not perhaps reach the eyes of those who mostly 
required to have these facts impressed upon them. I rejoice, there- 
fore, that Mr. Clodd should have reopened this serious question, and 
especially that the discussion to which his work is likely to give rise 
may result in putting Mr. Spencer’s true place in the evolutionary 
movement before the eyes of his contemporaries while he is still 
among us to be gratified by a recognition too long withheld him. 

The needful rectification of public opinion on this subject, it seems 
to me, embraces two points. In the first place, as regards Organic 
Evolution, Darwin was not in any sense the originator of the idea; 
he was anticipated by his own grandfather, by Lamarck, by Herbert 
Spencer (at least so far as priority of publication is concerned), and 
by several others. In the second place, as regards Evolution in 
General, the idea was not Darwin’s at all; it was entirely and solely 
Herbert Spencer’s. Each of these two points I shall treat briefly but 
separately. 

Everybody now knows that the idea of Organic Evolution—the 
conception that plants and animals were not miraculously created, but 
developed by natural causes from a common original—was far older 
than Charles or even than Erasmus Darwin. In a certain vague way 
it was anticipated by several early philosophers, and somewhat more 
definitely, though still nebulously, by Lucretius. In modern times, 
however, it first took a regularly scientific shape with Erasmus Dar- 
win. Most people believe that the theory never progressed beyond 
that somewhat amorphous stage up to the time when Charles Darwin 
published The Origin of Species. This is a serious mistake. The 
concept, once set on foot, grew rapidly in definiteness and in fulness 
of scientific basis up to the moment of Charles Darwin’s cardinal 
discovery. With Erasmus Darwin, it was little more than a brilliant 
though pregnant apergu; with Lamarck, it became a powerfully- 
supported scientific concept ; in Herbert Spencer’s hands, it grew to 
be a probable and rational theory, based upon a serious array of con- 
firmatory facts, and fulfilling all the conditions of a sound working 
hypothesis. Ifthe reader will turn once more to Mr. Spencer’s pro- 
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nouncement, published seven years before The Origin of Species, he 
will see that there Mr. Spencer has brought together almost all the 
chief arguments which still weigh in favour of the theory of Descent 
with Modification. Mr. Clodd has collected a large number of pas- 
sages from Mr. Spencer’s early works—especially passages from 
scattered articles prior to the first public hint of Darwin’s idea— 
which amply prove Mr. Spencer’s claim to rank as an entirely in- 
dependent author of the doctrine of Organic Evolution. The fact is, 
before Darwin’s book appeared, the Argument from Variation, the 
Argument from Plants and Animals under Domestication, the Argu- 
ment from Embryology, the Argument from Geographical Distribu- 
tion, the Argument from Distribution in Geological time, had all of 
them been brought forward, and some of them had been treated with 
great skill and effect, by Mr. Spencer. Indeed, it was above all Von 
Baer’s law of embryological development which led Mr. Spencer 
both to his first clear conception of the method of Biological Evolu- 
tion, and to his first incomplete conception of Evolution in General 
as fundamentally a progress from the homogeneous to the hetero- 
geneous. 

Why, then, if so many minds had already grasped the doctrine of 
Descent with Modification, did Darwin’s immortal treatise produce 
so immediate and noteworthy a mental revolution? Why did the 
world which turned a deaf ear to Lamarck, and even to Spencer, 
listen gladly to Charles Darwin ? Clearly, because Darwin had some- 
thing new and important to add to the concept; and that “ some- 
thing new ” was the theory of Natural Selection. This was Darwin’s 
real contribution to the world’s thought. He arrived at it at first as 
a stray apergu; he followed it up, with Darwinian patience, with 
astonishing wealth of knowledge and instance, with single-hearted 
devotion to the particular subject, through the whole of his life; and 
he left it at the end as nearly certain as such a thesis can ever be 
made by human intelligence. The weak point in the hypothesis of 
Organic Evolution, before Darwin, was the difficulty of understand- 
ing the nature and cause of Adaptation to the Environment. That 
weak point, when supplemented by theological preconceptions, made 
many or most biologists hesitate to accept the nascent theory, in 
Lamarck’s and Spencer’s presentment. It is true, minds like La- 
marck’s and Spencer’s could never for a moment, on the other hand, 
have accepted the crude and unthinkable dogma of separate creation ; 
but the mass of biologists, incapable of high philosophic reasoning, 
held their judgment suspended, and waited for some other explana- 
tion of the origin of species. Darwin’s discovery converted them cn 
bloc. It was easy to understand, by means of the clue he afforded, 
not merely that organisms had been naturally evolved from simple 
primitive forms, but also how and why they had been so evolved. 
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Darwin’s great work, then, consisted in this—that he made credible 
a theory which most people before him had thought incredible ; that 
he discovered a tenable modus operandi for what before had been 
‘rather believed or surmised than definitely imaged. 

I do not mean to say that Darwin did no more than this. He 
supplied the great key of Natural Selection ; but he also added much 
in other ways to the doctrine, especially in the direction of piling 
up facts and meeting objections. His work had thus a double value. 
On the one hand, it is not probable that the general biological public 
would have been converted to evolutionism half so quickly if it had 
not been for the enormous mass of confirmatory evidence adduced 
by Darwin. In the second place, even those who, like Spencer, were 
already evolutionists—evolutionists in fibre, incapable of taking any 
supernaturalist view of the universe in which they lived—gladly 
availed themselves of Darwin’s discovery of Natural Selection, as an 
explanation of one important set of features in Organic Evolution, 
thitherto most imperfectly and inadequately explained. Or, let us 
put it another way. From the point of view of contribution to 
thought, it is Natural Selection that forms Darwin’s great glory. 
But from the point of view of mere effective persuasion, it is the 
weight of evidence he brought up in favour of the older principle of 
Descent with Modification that told and still tells with the average 
mind. Hence it has happened, and perhaps will always happen, that 
Darwin has received more credit for that part of his theory which was 
not of his own invention than for that part of which he can justly 
claim the almost exclusive glory. Almost, I say, because the modify- 
ing adverb is demanded by justice to Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace, 
whose partial coincidence with Darwin in the discovery of Natural 
Selection now needs no advertisement. 

As thinker, then, it is on Natural Selection as a vera causa of 
specialisation and adaptation among plants and animals that Darwin 
most securely rests his claim to celebrity. As prophet and apostle, 
on the other hand, it must be frankly admitted that he ranks first as 
a preacher of organic—but only of organic—evolution. In this 
respect, his importance, in England especially, can hardly be over- 
rated. For it is a peculiarity of the practical English mind that it is. 
more moved by a vast array of evidence, a serried mass of cumula- 
tive instances, than by any possible cogency of logical reasoning. 
Darwin’s own mind was in this way intensely English. He piled up 
fact after fact, added case to case, till men whom no power of abstract 
argument could convince were convinced by pure force of successive 
witnesses. They were borne down by numbers. Your ordinary 
Englishman, indeed, is never quite satisfied by Euclid’s demonstra- 
tion that in a right-angled triangle the square on the hypotenuse 
is equal to the sum of the squares on the two opposite sides; he 
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honestly believes it when he sees it tried a hundred and twenty 
times by careful measurement, and still more when he finds that 
engineering works which take it for granted as a basis succeed in 
paying a satisfactory dividend. Proof that in the nature of triangles 
this truth is involved he does not regard; experimental verification, 
or what seems to be such, in a few concrete cases, amply satisfies 
him. Hence it came about that a world which would have listened 
coldly to Herbert Spencer’s a priori reasonings or splendid gene- 
ralisations was converted at once when Darwin brought up with 
inexhaustible patience and extraordinary keenness of insight his 
profound array of confirmatory facts about bees and cuckoos, about 
the fertilisation of orchids and the movements of tendrils. 

Nobody has better summarised than Mr. Clodd the exact point 
which evolutionary theory had reached as regards plants and animals 
before the publication of The Origin of Species. Whoever wishes to 
learn just how much was surmised by the predecessors of Darwin, 
and just how much Darwin added to their ideas, cannot do better 
that consult his luminous exposition. 

Once, indeed, no less than seven years before the publication of 
The Origin of Species, Mr. Spencer even trembled for a moment on 
the verge of the actual discovery of Natural Selection. This was in 
the essay on Population in the Westminster Review in 1852. The 
passage at full is too long to extract; but I will quote the last words 
of it. ‘All mankind subject themselves more or less to the disci- 
pline described ; they either may or may not advance under it; but 
in the nature of things only those who do advance under it eventually 
survive. For, necessarily, families and races whom this increasing 
difficulty of getting a living which excess of fertility entails does not 
stimulate to improvements in production . . . are on the high road 
to extinction ; and must ultimately be supplanted by those whom the 
pressure does so stimulate. . . . And here, indeed, it will be seen that 
premature death, under all its forms, and from all its causes, cannot 
fail to work in the same direction. For as those prematurely carried 
off must, in the average of cases, be those in whom the power of self- 
preservation is the least, it unavoidably follows that those left behind 
to continue the race must be those in whom the power of self-preser- 
vation is the greatest, must be the select of their generation.” Now, 
this is the doctrine of Natural Selection, or, as Mr. Spencer himself 
afterwards called it, Survival of the Fittest. Only, it is limited to 
the human race; and it is not recognised as an efficient cause of 
specific differentiation. As Mr. Spencer himself remarks, the passage 
“shows how near one may be to a great generalisation without seeing 
it.” Moreover, Mr. Spencer here overlooks the important factor of 
spontaneous variation, which forms the corner-stone of Darwin’s dis- 
covery, and which was also clearly perceived by Mr. Wallace. In 
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short, in Mr. Spencer’s own words, the paragraph “ contains merely a 
passing recognition of the selective process, and indicates no suspicion 
of the enormous range of its effects, or of the conditions under which 
a large part of its effects are produced.” 

It is thus obvious, not only that Mr. Spencer was a believer in 
Organic Evolution long before the publication of Darwin’s first utter- 
ance on the subject, but also that he almost succeeded, like Wallace, 
Wells, and Patrick Matthew, in anticipating the discovery of Natural 
Selection. 

But besides the misconception about Mr. Spencer’s relation to 
Darwin, as regards Organic Evolution, there remains the far deeper 
and more fatal misconception about his relation to Darwin as regards 
Evolution in General, viewed as a Cosmical Process. Most people 
imagine, I gather, that Mr. Spencer is a philosopher who has put 
into a higher and more abstract form Darwin’s discoveries and 
theories. In short, they regard him as a disciple of Darwin. And 
this brings me to the second of the two rectifications of public opinion 
which I promised above to attempt. Nothing could be more absurdly 
untrue than to regard Mr. Spencer as in any way, or in either de- 
partment, a disciple of Darwin’s. In the first place, as regards 
Organic Evolution, he was an avowed evolutionist long before the 
publication of Darwin’s first hint on the subject. He continued an 
evolutionist, in the main on the same lines, after Darwin had brought 
out The Origin of Species and its ancillary volumes. He adopted, it 
is true, the theory of Natural Selection, as did every other evolu- 
tionist of his time (except Mr. Samuel Butler); but he adopted it 
merely as one among the factors of Organic Evolution, and, while 
valuing it highly, he never attributed to it the same almost exclusive 
importance as did Darwin himself—certainly not the same quite 
exclusive importance as has since been attached to it by the doctrinaire 
school of Neo-Darwinians, who employ it as the sole key which 
unlocks, in their opinion, all the problems of biology. On the con- 
trary, he has always steadily maintained the existence and impor- 
tance of other factors in Organic Evolution, and has combated with 
extraordinary vigour and acuteness the essentially Neo-Darwinian 
views of Weismann which make Natural Selection alone into the 
deus ex machina of organic development. 

In the second place—and this is the more important point—as 
regards Evolution at Large, Mr. Spencer is not in the remotest 
degree beholden for the origin of his ideas to Darwin. So far as 
those ideas are not quite original with him—and no human idea is 
ever wholly original—they are derived from the direct line of Kant, 
Laplace, and the English geologists. For many years previous to 
Mr. Spencer’s philosophic activity, the progress of human thought 
had been gradually leading up to the point where a cosmic evolu- 
s2 
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tionism such as Mr. Spencer’s became almost of necessity the next 
forward step. But to say this is not to detract in any way from 
Mr. Spencer’s greatness; rather the other way ; for it needed a man 
of cosmic intellect and of cosmic learning to make the advance which 
had thus become inevitable. The moment had arrived, and waited 
for the thinker ; Mr. Spencer was the thinker who came close upon 
the moment. The situation is this. Kant and Laplace had suggested 
that suns and stars might have grown, and assumed their existing 
distribution and movements, by the action of purely natural laws, 
without the need for direct creative or systematising effort from 
without. The geologists had suggested that the crust of the earth 
might have assumed its existing stratification and sculpture through 
the agency of causes at present in action. Erasmus Darwin and 
Lamarck had suggested that plants and animals might have been 
developed and specialised from a common original by the direct action 
of the environment, aided in part by their own volition, where such 
existed. But all these thinkers, great and able in their day, had 
addressed themselves—as Charles Darwin later addressed himself—to 
one set of phenomena alone; had regarded the process which they 
pointed out, in isolation only. It remained for a man of command- 
ing intellect and vast grasp of generalising faculty to build up and 
unify these scattered evolutionary guesses into a single consistent 
concept of Evolution. Herbert Spencer was that man. He gave us 
both the concept and the name by which we habitually know it. 
The words “ Theory of Evolution ” occur already, seven years before 
Darwin, in the Leader essay. 

This point, again, Mr. Clodd has excellently elaborated. ‘“ Contact 
with many sorts and conditions of men,” he says, “ brings home the 
need of ceaselessly dinning into their ears the fact that Darwin’s 
theory deals only with the evolution of plants and animals from a 
common ancestry. It is not concerned with the origin of life itself, 
nor with those conditions preceding life which are covered by the 
general term, Inorganic Evolution. Therefore, it forms but a very 
small part of the general theory of the origin of the earth and other 
bodies, ‘as the sand by the seashore innumerable,’ that fill the 
infinite spaces.” It is Evolution in general, both the concept and 
the word, that we owe to Mr. Spencer; and Mr. Clodd’s book brings 
into strong relief the actual relations existing in this respect between 
Herbert Spencer himself and his predecessors or contemporaries. 

The genesis of the idea in his own mind, Mr. Spencer has illus- 
trated by a series of extracts from his original volume of Essays, 
published previously to The Origin of Species, and therefore neces- 
sarily independent of any Darwinian impulse. The series of extracts 
thus selected he has permitted Mr. Clodd to print entire; and with 
them, the abstract supplied to Professor Youmans. These summaries 
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I will not still further summarise; it must suffice here to note, for the 
benefit of those who have never considered dates in this matter, that 
the chronology of the subject is roughly as follows. In 1859 (almost 
1860, for it was in the end of November) Darwin brought out 
The Origin of Species. Before that period, Mr. Spencer had pub- 
lished (amongst others) the following distinctly evolutionary works. 
In 1850, Social Statics, in which the idea of Human Evolution was 
clearly foreshadowed. In 1852, an article in the Leader on “ The 
Development Hypothesis” (from which I have quoted a passage 
already) where the Evolution of Species of Plants and Animals was 
definitely set forth. In 1854, an article in the British Quarterly 
Review, on “ The Genesis of Science,’ where Intellectual Evolution 
was distinctly mapped out. In 1855, The Principles of Psychology 
(first form), where Mental Evolution is fully formulated, and the 
development of animals from a common origin implied at every step. 
In 1857, an article in the Westminster Review on “ Progress, its 
Law and Cause,” where the conception of Evolution at Large was 
finally attained (though not quite in the full form which it after- 
wards assumed). From all of these, but especially the last, grew up 
the idea of the System of Synthetic Philosophy, the first programme 
of which was drawn up in January, 1858, nearly two years before 
the appearance of The Origin of Species. Thus, so far is it from: 
being true that Mr. Spencer is a disciple of Darwin, that he had 
actually arrived at the idea of Organic Evolution, and of Evolution 
in General, including Cosmic Evolution, Planetary Evolution, Geo- 
logical Evolution, Organic Evolution, Human Evolution, Psycho- 
logical Evolution, Sociological Evolution, and Linguistic Evolution, 
before Darwin had published one word upon the subject. 

To some people, in saying all this, I may seem to be trying to 
belittle Darwin. Not at all. You do not belittle a great man by 
giving him full credit for what he did, and none for what he did not 
do. You do not belittle Virgil by showing that he was not the 
powerful magician the Middle Ages thought him; nor do you belittle 
Bacon by proving that he did not write Othello and Hamlet. Nobody 
has a greater respect for Bacon, I believe, than Dr. Abbott; but Dr. 
Abbott does not think respect for Bacon compels him to father 
Machith and Julius Cesar upon the author of the Novum Organum. 
Nobody has a greater respect for Darwin than I have; but I do not 
think that that respect compels me to credit Darwin with having 
originated the ideas due to Lamarck and to Herbert Spencer. Nay, 
more ; I have so deep a respect for the work Darwin actually per- 
formed that I consider it quite unnecessary to filch from others in 
order to enrich him. He can well do without such disloyal friends. 
Indeed, it is Mr. Samuel Butler’s peculiar belief that Darwin did so 
attempt to filch on his own account. I cannot agree with Mr. Butler 
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that the honestest and most candid of our biological thinkers ever 
made any such endeavour himself; nor can I believe one honours him 
by making it for him. 

If I were to sum up the positions of these two great thinkers, 
Darwin and Spencer, the experimentalist and the generaliser, the 
observer and the philosopher, in a single paragraph each, I should be 
tempted to do it in somewhat the following fashion. 

Darwin came at a moment when human thought was trembling on 
the verge of a new flight toward undiscovered regions. Kant and 
Laplace and Murchison and Lyell had already applied the evolutionary 
idea to the genesis of suns and systems, of continents and mountains. 
Lamarck had already suggested the notion that similar conceptions 
might be equally applied to the genesis of plant and animal species. 
But, as I have put it elsewhere, what was needed was a solution of 
the difficulty of Adaptation which should help the lame dog of 
Lamarckian evolutionism over the organic style, so leaving the mind 
free to apply the evolutionary method to psychology, and to what Mr. 
Spencer has well called the super-organic sciences. For that office, 
Darwin presented himself at the exact right moment—a deeply- 
learned and well-equipped biological scholar, a minute specialist as 
compared with Spencer, a broad generalist as compared with the 
botanists, entomologists, and ornithologists of his time. He filled the 
gap. As regards thinkers, he gave them a key which helped them to 
understand Organic Evolution; as regards the world at large, he 
supplied them with a codex which convinced them at once of its his- 
torical truth. 

Herbert Spencer is a philosopher of a wider range. All knowledge 
is his province. <A believer in Organic Evolution before Darwin pub- 
lished his epoch-making work, he accepted at once Darwin’s useful 
idea, and incorporated it as a minor part in its fitting place in his own 
system. But that system itself, alike in its conception and its incep- 
tion, was both independent of and anterior to Darwin’s first pronounce- 
ment. It certainly covered a vast world of thought which Darwin 
never even attempted to enter. To Herbert Spencer, Darwin was 
even as Kant, Laplace, and Lyell—a labourer in a special field who 
produced results which fell at once into their proper order in his wider 
synthesis. As sculptors, they carved out shapely stones, from which 
he, as architect, built his majestic fabric. The total philosophic con- 
cept of Evolution as a Cosmical Process—one and continuous, from 
nebula to man, from star to soul, from atom to society—we owe to 
Herbert Spencer himself, and to him alone, using as material the final 
results of innumerable preceding workers and thinkers. 

Grant ALLEN. 
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In the Forrnicutty Review for October, there was published a 
short paper entitled, “ The Artificial Factor in Man,” in which the 
view was advanced that the inherent possibilities of the modern human 
child at birth could differ in no material respect from those of the ances- 
tral child at the end of the age of Unpolished Stone. And the differ- 
ence between civilised man of to-day and the later Paleolithic savage, 
his ancestor, was presented as an artificial factor developed in him 
after birth by example and precept, by the complicated influences of 
the civilised body into which he was born a member. The conflict 
between his innate Paleolithic disposition and this artificial factor 
imposed thereon, was suggested as a new phrasing for the moral con- 
flict, and the discordance was pointed to as expressing an evolu- 
tionary view of Sin. This article received a certain amount of notice 
in various quarters, and nowhere was it adequately gainsaid. And 
almost simultaneously from two directions came independent parallel 
utterances. At the Church Congress practically the same view was 
expressed in a more orthodox phrasing, while Professor Lloyd 
Morgan, in his book “ Habit and Instinct,” arrived at the same 
conclusion in an inductive enquiry, which placed the proposition on a 
foundation altogether more solid than the d priori considerations 
advanced in my article. 

This conception of a civilised man as composed of these two 
factors, will be found, if it is accepted and its consequences followed 
up, a remarkably far-reaching one. And, in this paper, it is proposed 
to restate certain fundamental principles of morality, in these new 
terms, and to make a suggestion that arises out of this restatement. 

In the former paper it was suggested that morality is the padding 
of suggested emotions and habits, by which the round Paleolithic 
man is fitted into the square hole of the civilised state. In accordance 
with which view we must needs regard social organization and indivi- 
dual morality as determining one another. Indeed, if the reader will 
consider the matter, the whole form of the social organization, the shape 
of our civilisation, is nothing more nor less than the algebraic sum of 
the artificial factors of its constituent individuals—a fabric of ideas 
and habits. Civilisation is not material. If, in a night, this artifi- 
cial, this impalpable mental factor of every human being in the world 
could be destroyed, the day thereafter would dawn, indeed, upon our 
cities, our railways, our mighty weapons of warfare, and on our fac- 
tories and machinery, but it would dawn no more upon a civilised 
world. And one has instead a grotesque picture of the suddenly 
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barbaric people wandering out into the streets, in their nightgear, 
their evening dress, or what not, as chance may have left them at the 
coming of the change, esurient and pugnacious, turning their atten- 
tion to such recondite weapons as a modern city affords—all for the 
loss of a few ideas and a subtle trick of thinking. 

Now, it is scarcely necessary to say that, in accordance with this 
view, there is no morality in the absolute. It is relative to the state, 
the civilisation, the corporate existence to which the man beast has 
become adapted on the one hand, and to the inherent possibilities of 
the man on the other. And the data of morality must vary with the 
state, the social environment rather, in which the man exists; the 
alternative judgments of right and wrong in action, that is, must 
vary. Civilised man, speaking roughly, seems to have progressed 
through a series of stages from the merely bestial state in which un- 
qualified instinct sufficed, to his present condition; of which stages, 
gregarious animalism, tribal savagery, the militant barbarism and 
the militant civilised state may be taken as typical. Beyond the 
militant civilised state, many people anticipate a non-militant cosmo- 
politan civilisation in the future, a condition which such things as 
the rules of war and the perfect security of non-combatants away 
from the immediate seat of war foreshadow. A practical local antici- 
pation of such a non-militant civilisation has occurred transitorily 
at least twice in the world’s history in certain phases of the Roman 
and Chinese empires. 

The three typical stages: tribal savagery, barbarism, and mili- 
tant civilisation, have developed out of each other in a regular 
order, through the growth and development of the common body of 
ideas. It does not follow, however, that the individual morality of 
the barbaric man is simply the morality of the tribal savage enlarged, 
and that of the civilised man simply a further extension of the 
barbaric phase. We have also to consider a process of modification 
as well as addition, whereby, it may be, what was eminent virtue in 
the tribal savage may ultimately become sin in the civilised man. 

The proposition may perhaps be best illustrated by our glancing at 
the development of sexual morality, a topic too rarely discussed in an 
unemotional way. In the mere solitary beast—solitary after the 
feline fashion—there is practically no sexual morality, but only a 
group of more or less complex and interacting instincts, the nett 
object of which—to state the matter without prejudice in a con- 
venient theological dialect—-is to direct the energies of the individual 
towards an abundant propagation of vigorous offspring. Now the 
instincts that would effectually secure this object while man was in a 
quite soiitary animal phase, must needs become modified directly he 
has begun to aggregate into herds or communities. The mere aggre- 
gation, the facilities for intercourse, and the consequent danger of 
wasting energy needed in the hunting and warfare of the com- 
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munity, the injury to offspring wrought by promiscuity, the innate 
aggressiveness of the males, and the passion of jealousy alike 
demanded that a certain rudimentary idea of continence (of which 
the taboos so hateful to Mr. Grant Allen are one mode of expres- 
sion) should arise before even the tribal community could exist 
—even indeed before a flock could exist. Habit, the trick of 
imitation, had to come to the help of instinct. In other words, so 
soon as we step from solitary animal to tribal savage, to tribal beast 
even, the propagation and survival of the individual type becomes 
complicated by the conditions of survival of the tribe. The abun- 
dant propagation of vigorous offspring is still, however, the sole end 
in view ;—that is, indeed, the ultimate condition of all successful and 
aggressive tribal existence. The ideal sexual virtue of this tribal 
phase would seem to be found in a sober polygamy ; and among the 
ancient Hebrews and the modern Zulus, the culminating triumphs of 
tribal savagery, we find this condition. The tribal barbarism suc- 
ceeded the tribal savagery, and its population problem did not greatly 
differ from that of the preceding condition. The entire sexual code 
of the tribal barbarism of the Hebrews, at about the stage of aggrega- 
tion into an ampler state, remains completely on record. With the 
sanction of polygamy removed, it is the basis of the sexual morality 
of the vigorous, militant, civilised states of the Europe of to-day. 
And the essential feature of it is the elaborate prohibition of any 
waste of energy along the sexual line of escape. ‘“ Increase and 
multiply and replenish the earth,” is the spirit of it all. 

The replacement of polygamy by monogamy marks, however, a 
new phase in human development, the imposition of a new restric- 
tion, the ideal observance of which is still too much for common men. 
Monogamy is, and has been, the professed morality of our country, 
for instance, for many centuries, but one may doubt its virtual 
triumph until quite recent times. It marks a phase when a violent 
death has become sufficiently remote and the community so complex, 
that the importance of the moral and even the intellectual training 
of offspring had come to weigh against the importance of their number 
and physical efficiency. Whatever its sources, the organic corol- 
laries of the monogamic idea were feminine self-respect and 
a better education (using the word in its widest sense) of the 
children. The emancipation of woman indeed has no meaning for 
anyone but the individual woman, apart from the children’s welfare. 
And the monogamic family, with an entire prohibition of wasted 
energy, is no doubt the moral ideal, so far as sex is concerned, of the 
modern militant civilised state. States and nations that fall away 
from that ideal will inevitably go down before States that maintain 
it in its integrity. France, for instance, wanes, for the simple 
reason that the circle of ideas of the common French household 
severs marriage and offspring. 
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Our state is militant and aggressive, and Mr. Kipling is its 
poet. But, there have been in the history of the world, and 
there may come again, phases when civilisation is static, when 
there is no pressure of antagonism from without to demand an 
answering internal pressure of population, and correlated with the 
establishment of such a state, conceptions of sexual morality neces- 
sarily alter. This has obtained in certain periods of Roman history, 
in Persia, and in China. For such speaks Omar Khayyam. In 
all such periods, there has been a distinct development of concep- 
tions tending to keep the total population at an unvarying number 
from generation to generation. These make for the most part in the 
direction of relaxing the reprobation attaching to the waste of energy, 
and, further, the spirit of infanticide raises its head. The moral 
condition of the individual in what we generalise and call the 
“ Oriental ” world, is the more or less perfect expression of a general 
static condition. We find the monogamic respect for woman as wife 
and mother has passed; we find the honoured courtesan and a recog- 
nition of infanticide; culture tends to an esthetic impotence, and 
religion dimly apprehending a vanished conflict, becomes perverted 
to the whims of the Durtals of the time, renounces the world and 
takes refuge in monasticism. We need not go east of Suez to find 
this moral state, for it grows up together with the cosmopolitan idea 
in all great cities. And, had it not been for the development of war 
material and commodities consequent upon scientific discovery, and 
the possibility of expansion opened by the geographical explorer, our 
own civilisation might very possibly be even now passing into the 
static condition. Already, in the days of Malthus, the static sexual 
morality had found an imperfect but suggestive formulation. And 
before the geographical discoveries of Tudor times, the static condi- 
tion seemed imminent throughout Europe. 

Hitherto, this has been the final phase of all civilisations, the 
establishment of a broad area of physical security, then a moral dry 
rot spreading outward from the cities, the loss of energy through 
sexual vice, and then, since no civilisation has so far been universal, 
pressure from without and collapse. But, in the case of a universal 
civilisation, the dry rot would involve no collapse, at least until 
disintegration occurred. 

This has been the history of sexual morality under civilisation so 
far. But it is not an organie law. Each civilisation is unique and 
has its own unique possibilities. A civilisation is merely an aggre- 
gation of ideas, and prepotent persons, preachers, writers, innovators, 
may, more or less, consciously mould that aggregate. It is no in- 
evitable force which changes militant into static civilisations. As 
much as anything it is the demoralisation due to security,—a dis- 
organization of the forces of moral suggestion. And, hitherto, moral 
ideas of vital import have been presented to men as correlated with 
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religious conceptions, with which error, or the suspicion of error, of a 
more or less obvious description was interwoven. Sexual morality 
has been shattered by the downfall of the creeds. Nowadays, for 
instance, we are told that this practice is to be reprobated and that 
commended, because it is God’s will. Men may doubt God, men may 
doubt his interpreter, and so, unhappily, vice takes refuge under the 
conscience clause. The conventional conception of marriage is still a 
ceremonial. But the very basis of a sound morality in such a 
state as ours is surely not a sacrament, but the monogamic family. 
Morality is made for man, and not man for morality, and the 
essential fact of monogamic marriage is not the marriage service 
and a joint honeymoon, as the modern Young Lady has been 
very foolishly taught, but the birth and education of children. 
People shrink from rationalising these questions, grow shame-faced 
and angry. But upon the consistent presentation of sexual morality 
as existing entirely for the sake of offspring and of the general stock 
of energy, the continuation of the present progress of our civilisation 
most assuredly depends. At present this matter is neither treated 
with consistency nor lucidity in our literature, or in our other vehicles 
of moral suggestion. 

And along another line, too, the existing conceptions of morality 
are vague and unsystematic, and that is along the line of property. 
When all personal property was portable, “Thou shalt not steal,” 
snatch and bolt, reiterated until it became a habit of mind, was possibly 
a sufficient moral education in this respect, sufficient to render possible 
the wholesome corporate existence of man. But the mere fact of 
the irresponsible useless millionaire wandering wastefully at large, 
points clearly to a defect in our existing structure of moral concep- 
tions. And indeed, the Hebrew prophets, with their repeated 
denunciation of such as grind the faces of the poor, admit the early 
failure of their barbaric code so far as property was affected by it. 
To many people nowadays, however, people chiefly of the propertied 
classes, the “ Rights of Property,” the principle of “ findings, keep- 
ings,” without analysis of ownership, is more sacred than any sacra- 
ment. And this growth of irresponsible property, together with the 
abortion of the monogamic family and the enfeebled reprobation of 
sterile and sterilizing indulgences, is one of the common features of 
all civilisations passing from the militant to the static state of civili- 
sation. 

Now, if what is here laid down is valid, it follows that the future of 
our civilisation depends upon the possibility of constructing a rational 
code of morality to meet the complex requirements of modern life, 
and of efficiently organizing the forces of moral suggestion to render 
it operative. 

We have been discussing moral ideas simply from the point of 
view of function, of their part in the operations and destiny of the 
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civilised body, and without any reference to the mental processes 
by which they have arisen. Their development is inseparably inter- 
woven, on the one hand with the development of theological ideas, 
and on the other with political institutions. To trace that develop- 
ment in detail, the reader must go to those who have a more 
intimate knowledge of anthropology than I have. The idea which 
pervades this paper, although it has not been distinctly formulated 
so far, the idea that a moral theory should be deduced from an ideal 
social state, has, however, played its part. Christianity, for instance, 
arose when the militant civilisation of Rome, surviving its rivals and 
its cireumadjacent barbarism, became for a time a non-militant state 
of physical security. And the Founder of Christianity would cer- 
tainly seem to have derived the chief lines of his teaching from an 
ultra-civilised conception of universal human brotherhood. Christi- 
anity has been the nominal religion of militant barbarism and mili- 
tant civilisation, but everywhere Articles XXX VII. and XXXVIII. 
must needs come in as a codicil to the testament of the Prince of 
Peace. “It is lawful for Christian men, at the commandment of the 
Magistrate, to wear weapons and serve in the wars,” is a very 
courageous gloss on Christ’s “Thou shalt not kill”; and “The 
Riches and Goods of Christians are nof common,” Article XX XVIII. 
further explains—whatever you may have happened to understand 
from Him. 

Moreover, in Socialism, we have a very complete theory of social 
organization, necessarily involving a scheme of private morals. 

And the question for which this paper has been written, with 
which it may end, is this. Are we not, at the present time, on a 
level of intellectual and moral attainment sufficiently high to permit of 
the formulation of a moral code, without irrelevant reference, upon 
which educated people can agree? The apparatus of moral suggestion, 
the people who write, preach, and teach that is, needs only too evi- 
dently the discipline of a common ideal. One sees the favourite 
writer, alert for the coming of the boom; the eminent preacher, 
facing bishopric-ward, with one eye on the Government and the other 
on the reporters; the distinguished teacher before the camera; the 
dexterous politician, unconscious as to the sources, but precise as to 
the direction, of that wind of popular feeling that shall presently bear 
him to power. But a definite stress of effort to determine the deve- 
lopment of the public ideals is wanting. And yet one may dream of 
an informal, unselfish, unauthorised body of workers, a real and con- 
scious apparatus of education and moral suggestion, held together by 
a common faith and a common sentiment, and shaping the minds and 
acts and destinies of men. 


H. G. WEtts. 




















THE GIRLHOOD OF MARIA JOSEPHA HOLROYD.' 


Tue time of Miss Maria Holroyd, etat. twelve, was “ much taken up 
with dancing, music, geography, and work.” History is here rele- 
gated to the obscurity of the e¢ cetera, but in 1786 we learn that she read 
Sully’s Memoirs and Plutarch’s Lives. Curious reading, the Memoirs 
at least, for a child of fourteen, yet at the moment the only true and 
interesting way of learning history. The chroniclers, Froissart, brave 
Holinshed, who fired Elizabethan ardour, were deep in dust, and 
even dear delightful Mrs. Markham was as yet unborn. The Muse of 
History was awake, the destined one had come, but it was not the 
ringing gallop of a princely charger that had roused her from her 
slumber. It was the pedestrian trot of a stout little man, an excellent 
friend, a ridiculous lover, rather absurd than magnificent even in his 
red coat, even on the canvas of Sir Joshua; yet for all that a giant 
of Learning, a king of Literature. It is as the friend of Gibbon that 
John Baker Holroyd, first Lord Sheffield, is remembered, and as the 
friend of Gibbon that his daughter Maria was known to the end of 
her very long life. Yet those snap-shots of the historian—may his 
shade forgive the expression !—which one expects to find and finds in 
the Holroyd Letters, are by no means the sum of their interest. The 
book adds one to the number of those which clothe the dry bones of 
history with flesh, and thereby not only make it more attractive, but 
more comprehensible. In set memoirs such as have long abounded 
in France, we are poor, but we are rich in documents, leases, accounts, 
registers, dry in appearance yet full of vital stuff. Rich too, it seems, 
in familiar letters, put away among family remnants and relics in days 
before the letter had fallen from its high expensive place to become 
a mere penny nuisance. In the hands of the professed letter-writers, 
Wortley-Montague, Pope, Horace Walpole—that papier-mdché man— 
of the literary people in general, it became an occasional article, such 
as in the present day would be written with much less literary care and 
much more personal detail for publication in an evening newspaper. 
So it has a value of its own, it is a complete artistic organism. But 
the genuine familiar letter is a fragment torn from the stuff of life. 
The correspondence of one great writer exemplifies the two kinds. 
Swift’s letters to his literary friends are clever enough, but by no 
means abundantly characteristic. His Journal to Esther Johnson is 
the man, is life. But it is not commonly the pens of giants that 
have left us things valuable and delightful in this manner. More 


(1) The Girlhood of Maria Josepha Holroyd (Lady Stanley of Alderley), as told in letters 
of ahundred years ago, from 1776 to 1796. (Longmans, Green and Co.) 
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often are they quills held even a little laboriously, between delicate 
fingers. The delicate fingers, the quick ministering brain, are pre- 
sently dust and oblivion under the pompous marble which flaunts the 
conventional virtues of a “ conjux dilectissima”’ before the indifferent 
eyes of succeeding generations. Meanwhile, possibly not a hundred 
yards away, the yellowing papers lie under their garret dust, to all 
appearance dead, but in reality treasuring within themselves a kind of 
hidden flame or magical essence of life. At length a hand uncovers 
them and their magic works. Faint suns of forgotten summers shine 
on the altered gardens, the Manor walls assume unwonted aspects and 
echo to long-hushed sounds, the dead come trooping from their neigh- 
bouring graves to act once more under our living eyes the “ strange 
eventful history.” So if we choose may we catch glimpses of the 
great important forgotten crowd of individual lives, in their loves and 
hates, their efforts, triumphs, defeats, partly determining the direction 
of the main currents of human development, partly swept away upon 
them towards unforeseen issues. 

Among the “dear dead women” whom this century has seen revive, 
there are none that wear such a grace as those who flowered during the 
civil war. Dorothy Osborne is the queen of lovers, Mary Verney the 
queen of wives. Beside these Maria Holroyd’s is not a personality 
to be set, but she had like them the advantage—and for a letter- 
writer it is an advantage—of living in stirring times. We have it on 
Gibbon’s authority that she was extraordinarily clever, and she got 
the kind of good education which such a girl will get by the mere 
fact of living in a home to which a distinguished father brings distin- 
guished guests. Lord Sheffield was a politician, a writer, and an 
authority on economicsand agriculture. His estate in Sussex, Sheffield 
Place, was regarded as a model of what is now called high farming. 
There was a time when the little Maria wished “ Farmer Sheffield ” 
some more romantic vein; but the thirteen-year-old child’s pride in 
her father peeps agreeably through the thin veil of her complaints. 


‘“Mr. Corry and Mr. Tarleton, the very warm admirers of the Author (my 
Papa), are to be here on Friday next. We have no hopes that he will now ever 
be better than an Author. If he must be one I wish he was a poet; it would be 
pleasanter to me when I speak to him that he should utter some sublime verses, 
than let it appear he was attending only to the Herring Fishery or the Woollen 
Manufacture. I am occasionally employed to read some horrid and almost 
illegible manuscripts on these subjects; dear Mama does not doat upon these 
pursuits more than Louisa or I; Louisa calls it ‘nasty commerce.’ ... . Mr. 
Tarleton says that some great Frenchman, talking of Papa’s work, said, ‘If he 
should live to see a French nobleman write thus on commerce, he should be 
quite content and satisfied.’ ....” 


The pleasure, however, of “farming rides” on her pony “in 
ploughed fields and dirty lanes,” at the Author’s side, plainly recon- 
ciled her before long to the prosaic nature of his studies. In 
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Gibbon’s opinion the Author was deficient in style, but whether 
hereditary or not, Maria’s literary faculty was certainly born with 
her. Before she was in her teens she was not merely inditing the 
adventures of the “ Duchesse de C.”—imprisoned by a barbarous 
husband and “uncertain of her fate for nine years ’?—but what was 
more important and agreeable, exchanging lively letters with an 
aunt, known in the family as “Serena.” I quote the following 
letter, written when she was fifteen years old, as a pretty example of 
her style and of her relations with her aunt, and also as giving an 
exact account of how a well brought-up little Miss in the schoolroom 
spent her day in the year of grace, 1786. Alas, that even this tiny 
Human Document should strike at an illusion! It will be seen that 
those walks before breakfast, the tradition of which has remained 
with some of us as evidencing the volcanic energy of our grand- 
mothers, are here shorn of half their glory by the simple statement 
that breakfast was at ten. 


‘* May I entreat you, my dear Serena, to intercede for me with my Aunt ; it 
is true I do not deserve forgiveness, and my reasons for not writing are pretty 
near the same as Madame de Sévigné’s. ‘La raison pourquoi je n’ai pas écrit, 
c’est que j’ai eu le tems de vous écrire, j’aime beaucoup a vous écrire, et je sais 
bien quwil y a longtemps que je devois vous écrire.’ Some such words she says 
to M. de Coulanges; but I forget where. This is exactly my case. As I hear 
from her through Mama every week, she cannot accuse me of indifference 
towards her ; for my part I shall not dare to write to her till I hear from you. 
.... AsT flatter myself you (through my Aunt) have some little regard for 
me, I will give an account of one day, and then you will see every day. I get 
up at 8; I walk from 9 to 10; we then breakfast; about 11, I play on the 
harpsichord, or I draw; 1, I translate; and 2, walk out again; 3, I generally 
read ; and 4, we go to dine, after dinner we play at backgammon ; we drink tea 
at 7; and I work or play on the piano till 10, when we have our little bit of 
supper, and 11, we go to bed.” 


The letters of Serena herself introduce us to a charming personality. 
Certain ladies describe her to her little niece as “ very sprightly and 
polite,” and one feels this “ polite” to have been true in its widest 
old-fashioned sense. Not only is Serena a good woman, with that 
gift so indispensable to women as the years go on, “ a heart at leisure 
from itself,’ but she is a good woman of the world. Of Lady Sheffield 
as a mother we do not hear much, but with such a Maiden Aunt. at 
her elbow, Maria had less excuse than most girls for social faults and 
follies. These real old maids of the latter eighteenth century play so 
pleasant and important a part, that the conventional Old Maid of its 
Literature is inexcusable; unless indeed some anthropologist should 
provide her with a pedigree as respectable in its antiquity as that of 
the conventional Mother-in-law. Serena was acquainted with a cele- 
brated old maid; Mrs. Hannah More. Justly celebrated, if only 
because she was the first to recognise, at any rate to recognise 
effectually, something beyond the obvious duty of the rich to the poor; 
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the duty of the educated to the ignorant. Serena does not here give 
us a portrait of the brave little lady as she once saw her at work 
among the savage mining population of the Forest of Dean. But 
Hannah More’s institution of the Sunday School had taken root in 
Bath, and Serena writes enthusiastically concerning it. It is easy to 
smile at Miss Holroyd looking forward to the reformation of morals 
as the natural consequence of Sunday Schools; but this was the age 
of Panaceas, and the Panaceas of great philosophers were sillier 
besides being more sanguinary than those of the Bath old maid. 
Maria was destined to see partly with her own eyes, partly through 
those of her friends, the working out of the millennium, as designed 
by Rousseau and Condorcet. 

Meantime she grew up a lively, energetic girl, with a brain of the 
kind which seems to work effectually in pretty nearly every direction. 
Music, needle-work, botany, reading, all are to her taste, and a seamper 
on horseback, a ball or a rout as much as any of them. A high- 
spirited young lady, high-principled too, passionately attached to those 
she once loves, and to them humble, almost docile. But evidently 
lacking in good temper, and perhaps too satirical, talkative, positive, 
to be universally attractive ; especially at a period when Sensibility 
and a liability to swoon were beginning to be considered the crowning 
graces of Woman. One gathers from her portraits and little points in 
the correspondence, that she had a good figure and a face neither 
handsome nor plain, but dark, bright-eyed, animated. It was in the 
year 1789, at what doubtless appeared to her contemporaries the 
seriously mature age of eighteen, that she was launched on the world 
of London society. Lord Sheffield’s house in Downing Street was 
bought by Government before the close of the century, and became 
part of the old Foreign Office. One of Maria’s descendants remembers 
how more than fifty years later she visited him there, and recalled the 
bright hours of her girlhood which had been spent in the room which 
he was then officially occupying. 

Of her presentation nothing is told, but here is a sketch of a Court 
ball two years later. The ball was given on the same day as the 
Drawing-room. 

“We went to the ballroom a little after eight, as the Queen had ordered the 
ball to begin at half-past eight on account of Saturday night. We got a very 
comfortable seat opposite the King and Queen... . . Princess Mary made her 
first appearance at Court, and is really very handsome. I believe you saw her 
at the Abbey. Prince William of Gloucester, who the newspapers are so 
obliging as to compliment with the appellation of a ‘modest youth,’ danced his 
first minuet at Court. . . . The Duke of Clarence was so lively that he would 
certainly have danced as steady a minuet on a quarter-deck in a storm, and 
when he turned his back to the King he put out his tongue quite to the bottom 
cf his chin, to the great dismay and astonishment of the Princess Mary, his 
partner. I must say, in excuse, that he, with his Papa, had been drinking the 
healths of all the family, and he said he never saw the King so good-humoured 
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and agreeable in his life. The Prince of Wales danced the most graceful minuet 
possible, and was most magnificently dressed. . . .” 


To this little comedy Miss Burney provides the first scene, showing 
how Prince William, having already made his papa so “ good- 
humoured and agreeable,” burst bomb-like into the glorified house- 
keeper’s room at St. James’s Palace, where she and the Schwellenberg 
and two gentlemen in attendance were discussing their sober dinner, 
and did there perform a farce of the roaring, servant-kicking kind ; 
and while making himself most outrageously drunk, did often and 
solemnly protest his promise to keep himself “ sober for Mary—to 
dance with Mary.” And the Schwellenberg speaks the epilogue. “Vell, 
bin you much amused? Dat Prince William, oders de Duke de 
Clarence, bin raelly ver merry—oders vat you call tipsy.” 

At this date, June, 1791, the Sheffields were contemplating a visit 
to Gibbon at Lausanne. The tide of Revolution was daily rising in 
France, and though no one guessed in how short a time Switzerland 
itself would be overflowed, their friends feared for their safety upon 
the journey. Maria, all impatience to go, writes to Serena :— 


‘* Papa is quite undecided. He talks of staying a week longer, but I pin my 
faith on Mr. Pelham, who encourages us to go on and prosper. Once more, do 
not be disagreeable. Mama is as eager to go as possible, and has not a fear 
belonging to her. Miss Firth thinks she already sees us all adorning the 
Lanthorns—if I may judge by the effroit painted in her countenance. The 
Neaves were in and about Paris during all the troublesome time of the 
destruction of the Bastille, &c., and were never the least incommoded.” 


The more courageous counsels prevail, and in spite of the news of the 
flight to Varennes, which arrives just as they are leaving England, they 
start on their journey. At Dieppe they buy national cockades, “ because 
the People had leave to whip all the ladies who had not one.” In Paris 
however Maria notes that ladies do not wear cockades. So they drive 
on through the pretty Norman landscape, in the flush of early summer, 
till they come to the piled medieval splendours of Rouen, and see 
them strangely flecked with Revolutionary banners, and those pleasant 
peaceable inscriptions whose sinister hid meanings have not yet come 
to light. So on, unmolested because of their evident Englishness, 
by the winding reaches of the Seine to Louviers. There the wheels 
of the new Industrial Era are already full spin, and a great woollen 
manufacturer does them the honours of the place. From Louviers, 
by a transition the full force of which does not, cannot, strike the 
young chronicler, they pass to the Chateau of a great noble. Such 
great nobles, such great establishments, had been scattered broadcast 
over France for centuries, till they had come to seem part of the 
order of nature. Their glory was dimmed, it is true, yet who could 
have foretold that in eighteen months from that time they would all 
have been totally and for ever swept out of existence ? 
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‘* We are told at Rouen that the Chateau de Navarre was the most magnificent 
place in France, and that the Prince de Bouillon was remarkably fond of the 
English, and would be very ready to let us see it. We thought it a desirable 
thing to see a French country house inhabited; but did not know to what a 
degree hospitality was carried in his Chateau. We arrived here at eight o’clock 
last night, and sent in to know if it was permis to see the house. We were 
announced to the Duke, and he came out to us, and insisted on our coming in, 
though we would have made our retreat on finding he was in his Salon with a 
great deal of company. Figure to yourself the dismay we were in at being shown 
into the room, introduced to Madame de Bouillon, and obliged to figure across 
with everybody standing up, and in our travelling dresses. The Duke is a fine, 
venerable, old man, who, for his sins, has been married two years to a very 
pretty young woman, who is now only sixteen. It is January and May to the 
life. Her mother lives in the house and takes the lead. 

‘The Duke insisted on our staying all night ; he lives in a princely style— 
indeed, he is a Prince; but that is not always the rule. The For¢t d’Evreux, 
close to his house, belongs to him, and contains 80,000 acres, and is the finest 
wood I have seen yet; we drove about in it to-day for three hours. There was, 
before the Revolution, great plenty of game of all kinds, which, since the nation 
has become free, have been all destroyed by the common people. 

*« Even the swans upon the water before the house have been killed; much 
wood in the forest cut down, and a great many trees have the bark cut round, 
out of pure malice, and are entirely dead. . . . He has but one son, and he is 
an imbecile. . . . The Duke is . . . universally beloved all round the country. 
- » « We dined at four o'clock; twenty-three people at dinner, twenty-four 
footmen, and ten men cooks. Servants take veils, and have no wages.”’ 


On July 4th they “left Navarre at 9 o’clock, dined at Mantes, 
drank tea at St. Germains, and arrived at Paris at 9.” They met 
Mr. Pelham “in the street, just come from the play,” and were 
“magnificently lodged in the Hotel de l’Université, Faubourg St. 
Germains.”’ 


‘“Mr. Dundas, a son of Sir F. Dundas, is with Mr. Pelham; they supped with 
us last night. They saw the King enter Paris; it was a perfect triumph... . 
You never saw anything like the joy that all the common people we have spoke 
to express at the King’s being taken. Papa asked one of the girls at the Inn 
where we dined yesterday, where the King was, and what they had done to 
him ? by way of seeing what she would say. She said, ‘Oh! Mon Dieu, on Va 
bien enferme, il n’échappera plus!’ with such pleasure you cannot think... . 
Mr. Anderson, for whom Mr. Colquhoun gave us a letter, tells us Paris is divided 
into four parties—‘ L’Aristocrate Enragé,’ for passive obedience to a despotic 
monarch ; ‘ L’Aristocrate,’ for a King with limited authority ; ‘le Démocrate, 
for the present constitution ; and ‘ Le Démocrate Enragé,’ for a Republic... . 
Sir Godfrey Webster left Paris in a violent hurry at last, though he had intended 
to stay some time longer. He and Mr. Wyndham had been compleat husbands 
all the time—in English, very perverse ; what cause they had I cannot pretend 
to say, but Mr. Pelham says they were perfectly disagreeable the whole time.” 


Now, as in the plot of great historic plays, there is commonly inter- 
woven a tinsel thread of ‘feminine interest,’ so the Sheffields’ 
visit to the Continent has its amusing little under-plot, in which 
“that jewel of a man,” Tom Pelham, plays a piquant part. He has 
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already flitted across the stage in Downing Street in the character of 
Lady Webster’s beau, Lady Webster being none other than the after- 
wards celebrated Lady Holland. It will be observed that Mr. Pelham 
has unaccountably displeased ¢wo husbands. It must have been more 
difficult to please two ladies; and somehow the fascinating Tom has 
been temporarily left in the lurch. He seeks consolation in making 
himself “ the most agreeable man ” Miss Maria “ ever saw.” 

In these letters from Paris there is so much of interest that it is 
difficult to quote from them. But here is Maria’s description of the 
Apotheosis of Voltaire, in which the Sheffields may almost be said to 
have taken part, as they witnessed it from the house of Voltaire’s 
* Belle et Bonne,” the heroine of the occasion. The sash Maria wore, 
the bill for her costume and her portrait taken in it, still remain. I 
omit as much as possible of the mere catalogue of the procession, 
which remains unaffected by the point of view of the eye-witness. 


‘The aristocrats put up papers in different parts of the town this morning, 
saying the Féte of Voltaire was put off. As it rained very hard, this was easily 
credited. . . . We had hardly made up our minds to the disappointment, and 
taken off our dresses that we might be fit to see sights, instead of being shown 
for a sight, and just setting off upon an expedition with our jewel of a guide, 
Mr. Pelham, who put off his engagement to go with us, when we were informed 
that the ‘ Convoi etoit en Marche.’ Frightened out of our wits for fear we should 
be too late, we hurried away to dress, and went to our destination at one o’clock. 
. . » Madame de Villette, Voltaire’s neice, who he used to call ‘ Belle et Bonne,’ 
lives on the Quai de Voltaire, nearly opposite the Pont Royal, and ‘@ deus pas 
de nous.’ Le trés aimable Monsieur Decretét nous a procuré Ventrée de la maison. 
La Maison de Paris la plus a désirer, premiérement, parce que c'est la Maison or 
Voltaire mourut ; secondement, parce que le convot s’urrétoit et chantoit des Hymnes 
a Vhonneur du Saint Voltaire, devant cette Maison ; troisiémement, parce que la 
Maison étoit pleine @ Enragés et d’ Enragées trés curieur a voir; et 4 iémement, parce 
que Madame de Villette devoit joindre le convoi avec une suite de 18 femmes. Our 
dress, as we were instructed beforehand, was white, with a blue sash, beautifully 
engraved with Voltaire ona car, Fame crowning him with laurel, and the church 
of St. Geneviéve, where he was to be deposited, a wreath of roses in the hair. 
Mama wore hers in a cap, which was not correct. From one to four every 
National Guard, every lady was supposed to be Voltaire, or part of his train ; at 
which hour we were told that the procession set out so late owing to the rain 
that it would be three hours before it would arrive. . . . Never did I see, and I 
never could have imagined, such a piece of folly as the whole ceremony was. 
They set off from the ruins of the Bastille, on which they sang a hymn to 
Liberty. The procession began by some Dragoons, which were followed by part 
of a regiment of boys, none above sixteen years of age, which has been lately 
raised, that ‘ Démon-crates’ may never be wanting in this mad nation. 

‘“These were followed by deputations from the Academies, &c. .. . after 
these, a gilt figure of Voltaire, seated on a chair, was brought and placed before 
the house. A man placed a crown of roses on his head and kissed him. 
Madame de Villette took off the crown and placed one of bay leaves in the place 
of it, prostrated herself at his feet, seemed to weep, kissed him, and returned to 
her place, in a temporary erection before the house where we were. Ler child, 
a girl about five years old, was raised up to go through the same ceremony, and 
the statue moved on. . . . Some of the Poissardes who distinguished themselves 
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in the famous Revolution marched in the procession in a most ludicrous dress, 
perfectly amphibious, for they were neither man nor woman. They had a 
petticoat on, which gave one reason to suppose they were females, while the coat 
and epaulette appeared as much the contrary ; but the best information I could 
get said they were women. I really supposed they had been men in women’s 
clothes. 

‘* After these and some other sets of worthy Patriots came a magnificent car, 
drawn by twelve beautiful grey horses. . . . A hymn or two in honour of the 
hero of the day was sung, accompanied by the band from the Opera House, 
inferior to the most indifferent band of the most indifferent regiment in England. 
. . » Madame de Villette with about eighteen ladies followed the car. Madame 
de Villette isa very pretty woman, and an elegant figure. She was dressed in 
a crape chemise, with a sash of the day, only in black and white, a coronet of 
roses on her head, and the ribbon that Voltaire was crowned with by the people 
of Paris twelve years ago, which she had preserved. At the back of her head 
was a long veil of black Tiffany, put on with a great deal of taste, and altogether 
she had a very graceful appearance. Her followers were all dressed alike in 
white, with wreaths of roses on their heads, except the Calas, who were in 
mourning. The procession was closed by twenty-four of the Deputies and u 
regiment of Veterans, who wore the dress of Henri Quatre, the scarf and hat 
turned up on one side with white feathers. What is extraordinary in them is, 
that though they are the old race who might be supposed to be attached to their 
former principles, they are more violent for the Revolution than anybody... . 
You cannot imagine anything like the eagerness with which the ladies flung 
garlands of oak leaves and flowers upon La Fayette, the statues of Voltaire, 
Mirabeau, &c. It was a very curious sight, and what I could hardly have 
believed if I had not seen it ; there was so much childishness in the whole, and, 
if I was not afraid you might think I was giving myself airs of wisdom and 
goodness I would say it was more than childishnbss.” 


Lord Sheffield and his family were admitted, not only to the 
Assembly, but to a meeting of the Jacobin Club, where they heard 
Brissot’s great oration in favour of bringing the King to trial. In 
the course of that fortnight in Paris Maria must have witnessed more 
scenes of historic interest than in the whole of the rest of her ninety- 
two years of life. Well might she write to Serena: ‘“‘ Every moment 
is precious.” 

The week’s drive from Paris to Lausanne was not all pleasure. 
For one thing there was certainly greater plenty of disagreeable 
vermin in the world a hundred years ago than now; for another the 
weather was oppresively hot, and there were five of them in the 
carriage, not counting Tuft the precious dog, who “was fidgetty.” 
Iam convinced that the whole party would gladly have exchanged 
their view of Dijon and even Fontainebleau for that flying, many- 
coloured panorama, wherein half France flashes across the sight of 
the modern traveller, closing with the cool sombreness of the Jura 
pine-woods. Once at Lausanne, they had, no doubt, the advantage 
of us. 

Gibbon’s house, which received the party, remained standing till 
1895, and had to the last its incomparable distant view of Lake 
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Leman. The foreground and middle distance were cumbered with 
a mass of houses in that commonplace French style for which the 
Swiss have discarded their own very convenient and beautiful domestic 
architecture. Yet the imagination could easily sweep away these and 
replace the long green hill-side, touched here and there with the 
red and grey of a homestead among its vineyards and meadowy 
orchards, over which the historian’s guests looked out to that un- 
changed yet ever-changing beauty of lake and mountain. The 
descendants of his Swiss friends, the De Severys, continued to 
occupy this house till recently, when the despotic Commune appro- 
priated it for transformation into a post-office and stables. Gibbon 
was always admirable as a relation, and he had become practically a 
member of the De Severy family. If ever the wife of its present 
head, a cultivated French lady much interested in the historian, gives 
us the De Severy correspondence, Gibbon will appear there in a very 
amiable light. Here, too, in the Holroyd letters, the same may be 
said. Maria, indeed, assumes at first a critical attitude—what will you 
when one is young and clever ?—but as the years go on, her real 
affection and respect for him become more and more apparent. 
** Nothing,” writes she on their arrival, “can exceed Mr. Gibbon’s 
attentions and wishes to make our residence here pleasant and com- 
fortable.” The De Severys, on their part, had been full of prepara- 
tions for their English guests, and a large suite of rooms was placed 
entirely at their disposal. Gibbon’s whole circle of Swiss friends 
vied with each other in attentions, which the Sheffields ultimately 
rewarded by real attachment. But tn the first days of her visit, I very 
much fear Miss Maria was discontented. She had a hankering after 
that gay French society in which Lady Webster moved and shone. 
Her letter gives only the names of its leaders, and offers no explana- 
tion of their presence in Lausanne. There is the Duc de Guines, a 
special admirer of Lady Webster’s, though scarcely one to give Mr. 
Pelham anxiety. For he must surely be that Duc de Guines who, 
as I'rench Ambassador at Berlin, behaved with a magnificent in- 
solence to the great Frederic, and returning to Paris under Napoleon, 
alittle withered old man, died very poor, attended only by one woman- 
servant. There was the Prince de Salms, too, Madame de Biron, tke 
Princesse de Bouillon and others as distinguished. It was certainly not 
for love of the beauties of nature that these Parisian aristocrats, cream 
of the cream, were visiting the country of Rousseau. They despised 
the Swiss, and were heartily detested in return. So separate is the 
new town of pensions from the old bourg that without any flight of 
fancy, simply on one’s Victorian feet, one may walk into the Lau- 
sanne of Gibbon, the Lausanne of these first leisurely, impertinent, 
incredulous emigrants. Up there, round the great machicolated, red- 
capped tower of the castle, round the high cathedral—now alas! in 
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process of disfigurement—still stand the houses of the nod/esse, a little 
gloomy and forbidding. Below them are the piled red roofs and 
wonderful chimneys of the narrow, climbing streets, with their low 
shop-fronts and deep eaves, showing sometimes overhead the rich 
light and shade of a fine timber gallery, breaking sometimes under 
foot into the steepness of actual steps. There is still the terrace before 
the Cathedral, whence from under spreading trees, you look away 
over the roofs and over the towers of the Hotel de Ville to the blue- 
ness of mountain and lake. Quite unchanged assuredly is the pic- 
turesque long staircase which leads to it from the town; a wooden 
staircase roofed with tile. I seem to see the party from Gibbon’s 
house coming up it about half-past six on: a golden August evening, 
on their way to that “ continual scene of eating,” which, according 
to Maria, constituted a Swiss entertainment. In front, the red-coated 
historian, short and pompous, Milord, pompous and tall. Miladi 
follows, with kind ennuyeur old De Severy, and Madame and Made- 
moiselle are there too, very fine. Beside Maria, graceful in her white 
draperies, is perhaps the little Louisa, perhaps young Wilhelm 
De Severy ; behind her much more certainly, scrambles Tuft, feeling 
unwell, and hating foreign parts like a good British dog. I can 
imagine how down past this phlegmatic ascending party, sweeps 
laughing, chattering, satirically glancing, a squadron of gay French 
dukes, duchesses, and the rest of them. Gay—why should they not 
be gay? Something must soon be done to put an end to this ridi- 
culous state of affairs in France. The Princes have already nearly 
a thousand of the King’s guards at Coblentz, and between two and 
three thousand officers. In three months’ time will they not all be 
laughing over their adventures in this absurd Switzerland in the 
Salons of the Tuilleries ? They pass the Gibbon party with salutations 
more elegant than friendly; since M. Gibbon is pronouncedly of 
the Swiss faction. Maria goes on to her Swiss entertainment up 
there behind the Cathedral, in bitterness of spirit; for yonder, in 
the midst of that brilliant company, is Betty, Lady Webster, now the 
Hated Rival. and at her side Tom Pelham. Tom, bound faster to 
Betty’s chariot-wheels than ever, and unable to bestow the least 
particle of his attention on Miss Maria, who in Paris had enjoyed so 
much of it. So far as the French society is concerned, we may well 
wish Maria had been in Betty’s shoes, for she would certainly have 
left us some lively sketch of this bright vanishing world of the Roi 
Soleil. We must, however, console ourselves with one of the wiser, 
sadder, less brilliant Necker and his family. 


“We went to Coppet on Thursday to see M. Necker, and slept there. I never 
saw anything so broken-hearted as he appears to be. He speaks very little. 
Papa got a little conversation upon Politics with him while we were walking ; 
but he does not join at all in general conversation. Madame Necker is very 
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learned, as you know, and talked a great deal with Mr. Gibbon upon subjects 
of literature. She is rather a fine woman; much painted, and when she is not 
painted, very yellow, but upon the whole better looking than I expected. 
Necker is a very vulgar-looking man, very like the print of him in The Impor- 
tance of Religious Opinions. 

‘*‘ Madame de Staél was there; she is uglier than Lady K. Douglas, but so 
lively and entertaining, that you would totally forget in five minutes whether 
she was handsome or ugly. They seem to be very fond of one another. 
Madame de Staél is perfectly wild, and must keep up her Papa and Mama’s 
spirits very much. She is soon to leave them, and then Coppet will be a very 
dull lamentable place.” 


The history of the typical Pleasure Party to the glaciers has its 
particular interest for those who twenty or thirty years ago made the 
same expedition in precisely the same manner. I confess to finding 
Maria and Lady W. more amusing than the “ Torrent noir,” though 
it is “ very terrific.” ‘ Dear Sulky Maria,” as the Rival once called 
her, had this time it must be owned, some excuse for the sulks. Young 
De Severy most ungallantly declines to squire her: worse still, 
Tom Pelham accompanies the expedition in attendance on Lady 
Webster, but, writes Maria from Chamouny, “has scarce spoken 
to the inferior race of Beings in ow" Caravan since we started.” 
As to Betty, she inconveniences every one by her caprices, is so 
fatigued she must needs entertain her beaux d la Frangaise—that is in 
bed—and finally takes advantage of a thunderstorm to go off in 
hysterics ; a very modish, interesting, enchanting, troublesome accom- 
plishment, without which one cannot hope to be considered a truly 
Elegant Female. Now this account of the future Lady Holland, by 
a young woman who—since young women are human—sincerely 
detested her, éxplains her social success better than most things which 
her celebrated guests have written and said about her. For to be 
selfish and affected has never yet prevented man or woman from 
being attractive to the opposite sex. But the Betty of Holland 
House appears across the disenchanting distance of more than half a 
century, a merely rude, eccentric, dictatorial woman, whom one fancies 
modern society would scarcely endure. Besides the social gifts Maria 
indicates, there are letters of the Lady’s own in this collection, which 
show her to have had for her friends and even sometimes for her foes, 
good counsel and quick sympathy. “I always knew Lady W. would 
end with éc/at,” says Maria, some years after the Lausanne episode, 
when Betty elopes with Lord Holland. The remark was natural ; 
the strange thing was that “ Lady W.” did not “end.” She was in 
fact only at the beginning of a brilliant social career. 

The Sheffields spent two interesting months with Gibbon and his 
Swiss friends. More interesting than they could be aware of; since 
not only the twenty-four years of war which were to follow, but the 
condition of the coming Age, meant the break-up of that cosmopolitan 
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Good Society which was among the pleasanter characteristics of the 
Eighteenth Century. When the English Milord again visited the 
Continent, it was as a strange animal shut up in his travelling- 
carriage, neither understanding nor understood. And after him came 
the deluge of the Personally Conducted. 

It was in the end of September, 1791, that the family started on 
its homeward journey. A month earlier the King of Prussia and the 
Emperor had renewed their threat of war by the Declaration of 
Pilnitz. Yet the Sheffields travelled home by Strasburg and the 
Rhine, on the French or on the German side of the frontier, indif- 
ferently. On the German side they could scarcely secure quarters at 
all, owing to the crowd of Emigrants. On the French they suffered 
no inconvenience, except from the badness of the inns. The Aristos 
and the Democrats squabbled in the theatres, but otherwise all was 
peace. The travellers did not however cross France; they returned 
by way of Belgium. Although the Sheffield family were again in 
England, the interest of the Correspondence remains concentrated on 
things French. More and more Emigrants continued to appear in 
English society. Madame de Genlis and the Orléans children came 
to Bath, Lally Tollendal, the “Anglo-maniac Constitutionalist,” 
brought his friends to Sheffield Place. The outbreak of Continental 
war, the wild, increasing disorder in France, did not prevent English 
people from crossing the Channel. Yet there is a marked difference 
between Miss Moss’s journey across France in May, 1792, and that of 
the Sheffields eleven months earlier. The mob yells “ Aristocrats ! 
Aristocrats !”’ after the carriage, English though it be; in the streets 
are crazy processions, mad Ca ira dances, dragging with them 
unwilling votaries, the red Cap of Liberty uplifted like the brazen 
serpent above this howling wilderness. Hysteria has seized on some- 
thing like a whole nation, and is fast working up to the terrible blood- 
madness to which unhappily the human animal is subject. The 
French Revolution affected every individual life in the kingdom in a 
way which no other national event has ever done. It is perhaps this 
which lends a value and a freshness to each new authentic telling of 
the old story. The letters which Lally Tollendal, once more in Paris, 
wrote to his friends, do not I believe contain any facts not previously 
known, yet they are vividly interesting. Lally had little reason to 
love the ancien régime, under which his father had suffered an unjust 
and cruel death, but he knew when the moment for choice had come. 
He stood dauntlessly by the King when not merely the throne but 
with it order and decency, were tottefing to a hideous fall. There is 
here a letter of yet more poignant interest in its way than Lally’s, 
but concerning the writer no information beyond his name—Gouvernet. 
Gouvernet represents that too small minority of good citizens, men of 
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sense and courage, whom one more often guesses at than sees, 
struggling, agonising on the edge of the Terror. 


“Tl est affreux de ne pouvoir deviner quel est le but des facticux ; mais d’étre 
sfir seulement de la Volonté qu’ils ont de commettre beaucoup de crimes, de 
répandre le sang du Roi, de sa Famille, des Nobles et des Prétres! Si le 
premier coup est porté, ce dont je veux m’obstiner 4 douter encore, il est certain, 
qu'il sera le signal d’un massacre abominable, né de la fureur, de la crainte, et 
du désordre de toutes les idées. 

‘A tant de sujets d’horreur et d’effroi, nous n’avons rien 4 opposer; pas une 
réunion de cent personnes ; et Ja Garde Nationale, pour avoir voulu le tenter, 
a été traitée comme le Club Monarchique, et battue par les Marseillais. Cette 
soirée a été pour moi une des plus désespérantes que j’ai passés. Sur le bruit de 
l'émeute, j’avais couru au Bataillon des Filles St. Thomas, qu’on disait le plus 
menacé. I] s’y est réuni plusieurs parties des meilleurs Bataillons de Paris. 
Nous ¢tions environ Mille—nous avions six pices de Canon. Les Marseillais 
étiaient au nombre de 500 réunis 4 quatre pas de nous dans une Caserne. 

“Je proposais d’aller ]’entourer, de les sommer de nous rendre leurs armes, 
et de les escorter sur le champ hors de Paris, en leur disant que s'ils y rentroient 
on les assommeroit ; ou bien s’ils faisaient résistance, de les forcer dans leur 
Caserne. 

‘*Eh bien! on se contenta de se bien retrancher, et mille hommes se crurent 
tris-heureux que cing cents ne vinssent pas les attaquer. Cependant le Courage 
dune heure, sauvait Paris, et imprimoit a tous les Brigands une terreur dont ils 
ne se fussent relevés. . . . J’avoue que je ne vois pas sans honte et sans 
horreur la lacheté avec laquelle nous courons ici d’inutiles dangers. 500 Mar- 
seillais dominent dans Paris, et nous avons 4 Bataillons Suisse qu’a force de 
faiblesse on finira par rendre faibles eux-mémes,”’ 


A ery of indignation, of intolerable anxiety; and nothing more is 
heard of Gouvernet. Probably his head fell into the basket, and that 
soon. His prophecy was accurate enough, for this letter was written 
on August 3rd, 1792. On the 10th came the first “ massacre” at the 
Tuilleries, on the 23rd of September the yet more ‘abominable 
massacre” at the prisons. From this Lally escaped, partly thanks to 
the loveable character which had gained him so many friends, partly 
by accident. He was kept in the Abbaye for a time as in a place of 
safety, and released less than forty-eight hours before the massacre of 
the prisoners, to find his sad and dangerous way back to Sheffield 
Place. For the emigrants are no longer emigrants, but desperate 
fugitives. Like storm-beaten birds they are thrown upon the English 
coast, drenched with rain and spray, with pulses still quivering from 
the stress of that more fearful tempest left behind them, in which so 
many, perhaps all they have loved and known are yet struggling or 
have sunk in a sea of blood. Broken-winged lives must theirs always 
have remained. Maria says later: “I cannot help rejoicing when 
I hear a poor emigrant is at rest in the grave, for I think they have 
little chance of happiness on this side of it.” All that benevolence 
could do was done for them, especially by the Sheffields. The same 
letter in which Maria relates Lally’s adventures and safe return, tells 
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how eight waifs of the priesthood sat round the hospitable hearth at 
Sheffield Place, thrilling that quiet circle of English listeners with the 
savage tale of the massacre of the Carmelites, whence two of their 
number had strangely escaped. 

In 1793 the first Lady Sheffield died, worn out by her exertions in 
the service of the emigrants. “The great Gib,” as Maria calls him 
half in jest and half in affection, whom no fear of invading sans culottes 
could stir from his beloved Switzerland, shook off his indolence and 
hastened home to help and console his friends. But to their infinite 
grief, he himself died early in the following year. There is a disap- 
pointing scarcity of detailed information in these letters on the subject 
of the Sheffield editing of Gibbon’s Autobiography. It was always 
traditionally known that Maria had assisted her father, but only now 
do we learn exactly what the editing meant, and how principal a part 
she played in the compilation of the authorised version. Out of six 
different Lives and other papers that Gibbon had left, she constructed 
an autobiography which ranks among the classics. To me I confess 
it has always appeared too external, too wanting in intimacy to com- 
pare in interest with some other famous autobiographies. But that 
I take it is rather because Gibbon was an Englishman than because 
another hand selected and arranged his Confessions. Maria brought 
to the work sympathetic knowledge of the man, surprising literary 
skill, and a taste in accordance with the best taste of her time. 
Interest in human character is instinctive in human beings, but the 
desire for idealisation is instinctive too, and has up till now been 
dominant theoretically, even when not practically so. In spite of 
Rousseau, the demand for the Document was not yet general or even 
formulated. Boswell’s treatment of Johnson shocked the great Doctor’s 
contemporaries ; for in a biography as in a novel, the public expected 
to find something of a hero. If the Sheffields suppressed passages 
which they considered discreditable to the understanding or character 
of their friend, let us be merciful to their errors. The more so because 
our own generation has been guilty of prodigious ones in a quite 
opposite direction. The difficulty of the task deserves rather to be dwelt 
upon, the art, the success with which Maria accompiished it, and the 
modesty with which she left her father the lion’s share of the honour. 

It has taken a century to bring her her due. 

Not very long after Gibbon’s death Lord Sheffield married again. 
His daughter might easily, for reasons both worldly and sentimental, 
have resented this step ; but she showed the magnanimity of a strong 
character. She cheerfully relinquished her claim to the estate in 
which she had been interested from her childhood, and attached her- 
self passionately to her step-mother. It was to this “dear Lady’s” 
influence that she attributed the fortunate issue of her love-affair. 
In 1795, she was married to the eldest son'of Sir John Stanley of 
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Alderley. Serena, with that freedom of language natural to a pre- 
Victorian lady—did not the good Aunt read Tom Jones aloud with 
her nieces ?—once told Maria she would be “a devil of a wife to a 
man whom she could not look up to as high as a steeple?” Maria 
both loved and esteemed Mr. Stanley and their marriage was a happy 
one; but perhaps he wanted an inch of the steeple-height needed to 
dominate her. There is however much to be thankful for when the 
love of ruling is combined with the capacity to do so well. From the 
time when she had been used to ride round the Sheffield Place estate 
on her childish pony, she had had the training and the interests of the 
landowner and the woman of business. Her abilities turned them- 
selves into this channel, and the estates and affairs of a large family 
were for many years in her capable hands. She remained to the last 
an admirable letter-writer—was greatly looked up to, if somewhat 
feared, by her numerous descendants. She is one of the few persons 
of whom Mr. Hare makes pleasant mention in his Autobiography. 
He speaks of her—and she must have been an old woman when he 
knew her—as pleasant and interesting in conversation, and really 
grateful to anyone who like himself, was not afraid of her. 

I cannot take leave of Maria Holroyd without congratu!ating her 
grand-daughter and Editor on the discretion of her choice among the 
mass of letters at her disposal. In flitting capriciously from point to 
point in the correspondence, I have hardly noted sufficiently the 
grace, the sprightly humour which mark not only Maria’s letters, but 
those of all the ladies of the family. There is nothing in the collec- 
tion which is not good reading. I observe but two faults in the 
editing, and those are both on the right side. Firstly, I seem to have 
seen elsewhere and to miss here an interesting letter or two belonging 
to the series. Secondly, where matters historical are referred to, it 
would be convenient were the letters connected by some kind of brief 
reminder of the course of events. But it would be ungrateful to 
close with cavil so delightful and valuable a book. Let me do so 
with thanks, due thanks, and sincere applause. 

Marcarer L. Woops. 











THE DOOM OF CANE-SUGAR,. 
A COLONIAL PROBLEM. 


Tuer battle royal between Beet and Cane to supply the world with 
Sugar happens to be also a battle royal between art and nature. 
Mr. Chamberlain is reported in The Times (of the 15th January) to 
have offered consolation to the Mauritius Sugar Planters in the 
words :—“ I am fully aware of the gravity of the situation and sym- 
pathise with the hardships, which are not the result of natural causes, 
but of artificial interference.” 

Mr. Chamberlain has also given very practical consolation to the 
West Indian grower of Cane-Sugar, by the timely appointment of a 
peculiarly capable Commission of Inquiry. CELE 

There is no doubt about the gravity of the situation, and, as I have 
myself conducted official inquiries in the West Indies, and also had 
the whole of the problem in my mind and on my pen, for the past 
fifteen years, I should wish to do what I can to aid public opinion to 
come to a correct judgment. 

It is no intention of mine to forestall the conclusions which may 
be reached by the new West Indian Commission. But, however 
necessary and useful, this inquiry does not by any means exhaust the 
subject, or suffice to establish in the public mind that full conception 
of the whole case, which is the indispensable antecedent to any effec- 
tual solution of the problem. 

The issues involved extend far beyond the West Indies, and the 
Imperial Parliament and the Imperial Government will be powerless 
to act wisely until they possess full knowledge of all the elements of 
the question. 

Let me first of all point out the relative position of this new Com- 
mission. Its scope is clearly defined : its instructions are to inquire 
in. the British West Indian colonies and to proceed to New York to 
obtain information as to American trade with the West Indies. The 
time at its disposal may seem short. The actual travelling on the 
route sketched for them, from Southampton rid the West Indies to 
New York, must occupy thirty days, leaving but ten or twelve weeks 
for visits to fourteen colonies and New York. 

Happily the Commissioners will have at their disposal abundant 
material. There is the elaborate evidence (in five blue-books) on 
many of the very questions submitted to them, of the West Indies 
Finance Commission of 1882-84, and there is the voluminous corre- 
spondence on the several negotiations as to West Indian trade with 
the United States. All this the new Commission can have readily 
brought up to date. 
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That the evils are of old standing may be seen in the exact present 
application of what was written in the Forrnicutiy Review for 
November, 1884, page 638 :— 


‘The West Indian Planters have put their case very strongly—pointing out 
the great value of the West Indian Sugar Industry ; its paramount importance 
to the prosperity, or indeed the very life of these colonies ; the ruin and starva- 
tion which would follow on its destruction ; and the responsibility which rests 
upon England, as the paramount power, to effectually act in defence of West 
Indian interests or bear the consequences and costs of inaction. In addition to 
this they pvint out that the production of beet-sugar has, roughly speaking, 
trebled in amount, while that of cane-sugar has done little more than hold its 
own ; all of which they attribute directly to bounties.” 


The terms of reference for this 1896 Commission follow on pre- 
cisely these lines and adopt almost identical terms. 

The questions put to this Commission, whether sufficient remedy 
for the existing depression can be found in the removal of such causes 
as “mismanagement, imperfect processes, absentee ownership,” will 
have to be answered in the negative. 

Absentee ownership is altogether a false analogy. West Indian 
estates are commercial plantations, for profit and not for residence. 
The proprietors of these plantations have no more need to live on 
their “ property ” than the proprietors who place their capital in 
ocean steamers, Johannesburg mines, Australian sheep stations, or 
Manchester cotton-mills. Moreover, perhaps the most important 
duty of management consists in purchasing cheap “ stores” in Eng- 
land and securing the best prices for the sugar in that market. Even 
in the old days—before telegraphs and steamers, and when pro- 
prietors had perforce to reside on their tropical farms—the consignees 
in England became the masters of the situation. 

As for improved management or process in the West Indies—as I 
can testify after visiting sugar estates in every island and colony 
where sugar is grown—every known system of management and 
process has been tried ; and, on the whole, there is but little scope for 
general improvement. Taxpayers cannot be justly called upon to 
supply gratis brains or capital to their fellow-citizens. Experts will, 
no doubt, see and suggest changes in minor matters, but men with 
lifelong experiences in particular processes are slow to see good in 
expert advice. For instance, in British Guiana, cane has been grown 
with excellent effect from the same “stool”? for many years in suc- 
cession ; but now, in Queensland, the Government expert is proclaim- 
ing the necessity, not only of making sugar an annual crop, but one 
in a scientific rotation of crops. Such technical and warmly- 
disputed points cannot with safety be entrusted to a political 
administration, although on this point I have presently a definite 
proposal to make. 

Very similar is the case of neutralising the bad effect of the extine- 
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tion of sugar by the introduction of alternative industries. Dr. Morris 
has done signal service in discovering and disseminating the knowledge 
of a great variety of crops to suit such climates. The Commission is 
asked, ‘“‘ Are there other industries which could be promoted with 
success ?”” There can be no scientific reply to this, except that of actual 
commercial experience. It passes the wit of man to say what crop 
anywhere can be “ cultivated with success.” Experts may recommend, 
scientists may be confident, enthusiasts may try, confiding capitalists 
may invest—but it is experience alone which can assert success, and 
experience rarely adopts new courses except under the stimulus of new 
information. 

Certainly, at the moment, our British Colonies would appear to 
have good openings in filling the vacancies in the world’s market 
caused by the breakdown of Cuba. In that luckless island the output 
of sugar has fallen this year from an old average of 1,000,000 tons 
to 150,000; and of tobacco from 500,000 bales to at most 
75,000. 

It is not, however, to be forgotten that neither sugar nor any other 
crop is, or has been, a permanent staple in the West Indies. Now- 
adays indigo is unknown in Jamaica, but one sees everywhere the 
ruinate indigo pits ; Tobago knows not the cotton plant, but the island 
is fenced all over with the “ breakwinds,” set up during the American 
War, when cotton was a chief product of the island. British Guiana, 
at present given over altogether to sugar and gold, produced neither 
of these commodities in the older days. In 1880 one of the owners 
of the “ cattle pens” in Jamaica was destroying self-sown orange trees, 
because the fruit choked the cattle. In 1895 the export of oranges 
reached a total value of £170,000. 

The following table indicates the comparative value of the sugar 
crop among West Indian exports :— 


Exports (VAuur). 
| a 
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| Sugar. Producte. | Total. | 
>i ima ach a RE Ga | 
| Jamaica. . ; - | 195,000 | 1,680,000 | 1,875,000 
| British Guiana . —. | 1,060,000 | ~ 720,000 | 1,780,000 | 
| Trinidad ° ° » | 650,000 | 1,403,000 | 2,080,000 | 
| Barbadoes : ‘ -| 380,000 | 210,000 | 590,000 | 
| Windward Islands . »| 60,000 | 320,000 | 380,000 | 
| Leeward Islands . -| 215,000 | = 75,000 | = 290,000 | 
= “ " —s = = } 

Totals . ° - | 2,560,000 | 4,435,000 | 6,995,000 


In reference both to alternative crops and systems of management 
the proposal I have to make, after prolonged personal experience and 
study on the spot, is that the Imperial Government should organize a 
department, in connection with the admirable experimental collections 
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at Kew, of information and advice to planters in all tropical portions of 
the Empire. I have seen the urgent need for this most practical step 
on the West Coast of Africa no less than in the West Indies. Strange 
diseases of sugar-cane, coffee, and so forth; the best conditions for 
new products such as cocoa, rubber, cinchona, &c.; the important 
question of manures; the commercial preparation of fibres, tobacco, 
&ec.; the discovery of new commercial plants, and, indeed, a lengthy 
programine of appropriate experiments and knowledge, should be the 
charge of this special department. The culminating advantage would 
consist in the establishment of a travelling Inspector of Tropical 
Products, who should, with a small staff, proceed on regular tour, at 
the right seasons, to our tropical colonies to gather and to disseminate 
information of a thoroughly reliable character. I know that this 
suggested administrative advance has the cordial approval of our best 
experts, and it will be pressed upon the attention of the authorities. 

Another administrative step which could have been taken had 
special knowledge more political power, and which will be insisted on 
during the forthcoming Session, is the completion of the Halifax- 
Bermuda-Jamaica cable. It is a recommendation of the 1884 
Commission, and one that the commercial world has long been ready 
to carry out ; but it has waited now fifteen years for the Administra- 
tion to grasp the situation. Investment, trade, and industry in the 
British West Indies are heavily handicapped by the absence of cheap 
telegraphic communication. It will surprise most men to hear that 
all telegraphic communications with our West Indian Colonies, 
whether official or commercial, have to pass across revolting Cuba, and 
then by the American land lines before they reach even an Atlantic 
cable. 

The new Commission is particularly to inquire as to the “ probable 
result of a complete failure of the sugar industry on the condition of 
the labouring classes, both West Indian and East Indian.” This 
labour question has been most thoroughly gone into on more than 
one occasion. The great fact of the abolition of slavery, sixty years 
ago, started the problem. The West Indian himself, as has been 
chiefly seen in Hayti and 8. Domingo, has an ineradicable tendency 
to revert to savagery. Thirty days’ work spread over the twelve 
months suffices to feed a man and his family with yams and bananas, 
and it is generally known that, unless you can instil “wants” into 
his nature, backwards the negro will go. In Jamaica and in Trinidad 
you have a very practical reply to the problem put to the Commission. 
The whole facts are well known. West Indians and East Indians 
were introduced to cultivate sugar. In both cases sugar has long 
ceased to be the staple product; in either case the labouring popu- 
lation, both West and East Indian, has decidedly benefited by the 
change. But the change has been commercial and not political ; 
better profits and not better rule has been the causa motira. If you 
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are to give the labouring classes a new prosperity, you will only do so 
by the preservation of natural freedom in industry, coupled with the 
supply of accurate and up-to-date information. 

The Commission has neither time nor instructions to visit the 
foreign West Indian Colonies. Spain and France could alike show 
the results of Protection and Preferential treatment ;—of the “ Old 
Colonial System,” in fact. Let me give an extract from the recent 
speech of the Governor of Guadeloupe :— 


'¥ “ During the year (1895) the agriculture and commerce of Guadeloupe have 
been seriously shaken. The sugar and coffee crops have proved notable failures. 
The price of sugar was lower than ever known before. The Bank which had 
made important advances to agriculturalists could only obtain repayment of a 
portion of the amounts lent. The existence evan of this financial establishment 
was menaced.” 


In reality this Commission investigates two separate questions— 
a, the saving of the cane-sugar industry; ,, the saving of the West 
India Colonies. The first problem is an element in the second. For 
the accomplishment of both, among other things necessary, are the 
following :— 

i. Fiscal and administrative reform upon the lines laid down in 

1884. 

ii. Securing at least most favoured nation treatment for West India 

products in the United States’ markets. 

iii. Securing closer commercial relations with the great Canadian 

Dominion. 

iv. Cheapening telegraphic communication by completing the 

all-British Cable. 

vy. Organizing a department of an Inspector of Tropical Products, to 

collect and disseminate the best scientific information. 

These are practical administrative steps, not all of them within 
the terms of instructions of the new Commission, but all of them 
essential to the West Indian advance, most of which have long been 
advocated by those who know. The new Commission will, however, 
do great good by bringing all information up to date, and once again 
forcing public attention on this important Imperial task. 

But in dealing with the problem, it is absolutely necessary to go 
further afield than the West Indies. The terms of reference ask 
whether “the present depression is due to... any other causes 
independently of the competition of sugar produced under the bounty 
system.” In other words, this Commission is specifically precluded— 
and purposely—from touching that questio verata—the Bounties. 
And as its inquiries are otherwise limited to our West Indian 
colonies, two other vital elements in the problem are also specifically 
excluded, viz., our other sugar colonies, and the use of sugar in the 
mother country. 

Dealing with these three other elements in inverse order, in the 
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mother country, it may first be asked, why is the lucrative industry 
of growing beet for sugar not yet established in our midst? The 
enormous development of the beet industry on the Continent is one 
of the most striking of the industrial phenomena of the century. 
Sugar to the value of many millions sterling is annually produced 
where none was produced, say, thirty years ago. 

Again, the low price of an article in such general consumption is a 
widespread advantage to the poorer classes and to the purchasing 
power of British wages. We see, by the Board of Trade returns, 
that the “consumption of sugar per head of population” has been 
as follows :— 


1840, P . ‘ P ‘ . 1d5lbs. 
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We know that no individual habitually cats five times as much sugar 
now as was eaten fifty years ago. But we do know that concomitantly 
with the fall in price of sugar there has been a steady increase in 
manufacturing industries using sugar. Among these may be men- 
tioned—distilling, brewing, and the making of biscuits, jams, choco- 
late, confectionery, varnish, blacking and so forth. 

It is to be remembered that the Continental bounties are only 
obtained on export, and practically an export to England, the only 
free market. The consequence is that the lowest price for sugar 
always exists in that English market. When the retail price of sugar 
is, for instance, in London less than one half of what it is in Paris, it 
is no wonder that industries using sugar as a raw material flourish 
better in London than in Paris. And the Paris and French taxpayers 
pay up the difference in price, and, indeed, deserve a warm vote of 
thanks from all Londoners and residents in England. Thus the use of 
sugar in the mother country is an important element in the problem. 

Another important element for Imperial consideration is that there 
are other colonies of the Empire which produce sugar besides the West 
Indies. The actual proportions and prospects of the two sources of 
supply may be judged from the following figures :— 











Exvorts or Su@ar (In Cwrs.). 
J ~ 
1875. | 1885. | 1895. 
From the West Indies . . | 5,603,000 | 5,823,000 | 4,740,000 | 
| From other British Colonies . | 2,501,000 | 4,463,000 | 4,920,000 | 
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These other sugar colonies, which twenty years ago supplied half as 
much as, now supply actually more sugar than the West Indian 
colonies. , 
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Markets outside the United Kingdom very largely absorb the sugar 
produced in these other colonies, and adequate consideration must be 
given to the interests of these producing and consuming colonies in 
any settlement of the question. 

There remains the third element, viz., the Bounty question. This 
is no occasion to enter on its details, which are complicated. The 
general results of the system may be summarized. 

The Bounty system :— 

1. Is an artificial interference with the industry of sugar making, 

hampering production, exchange, and consumption. 

2. Has caused gratuitous overproduction and glut, leading to an 

unnatural fall in prices. 

3. Forces people to use that sugar which it costs most, to the 

exclusion of that which it costs least, to produce. 

4. Causes a dead loss to aggregate wealth. 

5. Impoverishes nations which give Bounties :— 

(a) By raising the price of refined sugar to the local consumer. 

(>) By raising the price of raw sugar to the local manufacturer, 

and lowering the price to his foreign rival. 

(c) By forcing the taxpayer to contribute millions sterling a 

year to make up the losses, or at best increase the profits, of 
a small class. 

(d) By forcing the taxpayer to make up by other taxes the 

deficit caused in the revenue derived from sugar. 

There are two questions yet to be faced: (1) Can the Bounties be 
put anend to? (2) Ought the Bounties to be put an end to? 

In regard to the first question, in the Forryiguriy Review for 
November, 1884, I wrote of the two, remedies then suggested : 
“A countervailing duty to be placed on all imported sugars that 
have received a Bounty, and the absolute prohibition of all imports 
of sugar from countries where Bounties are allowed. Neither of 
these penal clauses could be, or would be, accepted by England. I 
ask, need they be even so much as proposed at a Conference.” 

At the Conference in 1886, so ably presided over by Baron Henry 
de Worms, both these clauses were discussed, and the latter was 
adopted. But Parliament promptly refused to accept it. 

The Bounty System can be suppressed if all the nations will agree 
to another Conference, at which only two resolutions are necessary :— 

1. The Bounty System is and remains abolished. 

2. Any article obtaining a Bounty on export is ipso facto excluded 

from most favoured nation treatment. 

The further question, “ Ought the Bounties to be abolished ? ” is 
hardly yet grasped by public opinion. 

No doubt Bounties are contrary to Free Trade, and should be put 
an end to by all Free Traders. 
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No doubt Free Trade forbids a government from fostering one 
industry at the expense of another—whether it be cane-sugar grow- 
ing at the expense of jam-making, or jam-making at the expense of 
cane-sugar growing. 

No doubt Free Trade is against forcing people to consume that 
sugar which it costs most to produce. 

No doubt Free Trade, to adopt Mr. Chamberlain’s words, is against 
“ artificial interference ”’ and in favour of “ natural causes.” 

But the practical question dominates all theories. "We must strike 
a balance-sheet. The Board of Trade once estimated the gain from 
the Bounties to the United Kingdom at £5,000,000 per annum in 
cheap food and cheap raw material. Assume any such figures, and 
what do the enemies of the Bounty system place on the other side of 
the account? The ruin of the West Indian sugar trade means no 
more machinery, plant, or stores from England or Scotland, lessened 
employment of West Indian shipping and postal and telegraph 
facilities, loss of capital invested in sugar, and the destruction of so 
powerful a competition would lead eventually to a rise in the price of 
sugar. In addition, there is diminution of general trade due to the 
pauperising effect of the system on the countries which give Bounties. 
There are other arguments, but for our present purpose it will suffice 
to add the further suggestion that whilst a fractional rise in the price of 
sugar which might follow the abolition of the system would be an 
inappreciable burden on the home industries using sugar, it would be 
a very appreciable, indeed crucial, advantage to the colonial industry 
of producing sugar. 

My purpose now is merely to say enough to show that in any final 
settlement of the Sugar question there are essential elements not 
covered by this important West Indian Commission, and which 
none the less demand prompt and full investigation and explana- 
tion. Fulness of exact information is needed in regard to our home 
industries, our other sugar colonies, beet-growing, and the Bounty 
system. ‘The doom of cane-sugar has been pronounced by the un- 
thinking and the uninformed. But cane-sugar has inherent quali- 
ties, as, for instance, for preservative purposes, denied to beet-sugar, 
and its natural cost of production is far lower than that of beet. This 
doom will not be ratified or realised when the public has secured 
authoritative and adequate information on all the elements of the 
problem. For then, but not till then, will the public be able to judge 
and act aright in this matter so closely connected with the general 
welfare. In this, as in other cases, a balance of good must result 
from the elimination of “ artificial interference with natural causes,” 
and the freeing of a great and important group of industries from 
the trammels of Protection. 

Grorce BapEn-PowEL.. 
































PITT AND THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


Tire Eastern Question is almost as old as the world, at least it was 
«i considerably long standing in the days of Herodotus, but the 
particular problem with regard to affairs in the East which still awaits 
solution was definitely propounded to the English people in 1791, 
little more than a century ago. The two parties which represented 
the views of the electors in Parliament were sharply divided in the 
attitude that they took towards it. Pitt was then at the height of 
his power, supported by a vast preponderance of strength in the 
Ilouse of Commons. Fox, on the other hand, was the leader of a 
divided and discredited Opposition; many of the greatest among his 
colleagues, shocked by the excesses of the revolutionary I*rench, had 
transferred, or were transferring, their allegiance to his triumphant 
rival, yet the strenuous efforts of the Minister failed to carry the 
nation with him in his policy towards Russia, and the conduct of the 
Opposition was justified by the almost unanimous voice of England. 
Those who love playing with analogies may find some resemblance 
between the parliamentary situation of that day and our own, but 
any partial resemblance of the kind is swept out of sight by the over- 
whelming importance of the one great fact that then, as to-day, to 
use the wise and weighty words of Sir Wemyss Reid,’ we stood at the 
parting of the ways in our relations with Russia. We then took the 
path of friendship with that country. It was not till many years 
later that we definitely broke with the Eastern policy of Fox and his 
colleagues, and made the maintenance of Ottoman powery a cardinal 
feature of our foreign policy, but there have never been wanting 
prescient minds who revolted at it. Not only the Liberal party, for 
whom Sir Wemyss Reid is particularly entitled to speak, but practi- 
cally the whole nation would now welcome any reasonable arrange- 
ment with Russia, and is ready to ignore by-gone feuds. Circum- 
stances, it is true, alter cases, but the attitude of the nation is strangely 
like to what it was at the period alluded to, though fortunately to-day 
it appears to be in agreement with its leaders. The causes, too, 
which influence our action now are rather moral than as they were 
then, material, but a study of the Eastern crisis of 1791 shows that 
in advocating friendship with Russia the common-sense of the nation 
was at one with Fox and his followers, that opposition to her reason- 
able desire for expansion southward was not till long after accepted 
by the English nation as its policy, and that, in endeavouring to 
inculcate distrust of her designs, Pitt, whether right or wrong, showed 
himself as widely at variance with the real sense of the people as he 
(1) In Nineteenth Century for Oct. 
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was afterwards wholly in unison with it in his opposition to the policy 
of revolutionary France. 

It is difficult to realise at the present day that fear of Turkish con- 
quest could ever have been a potent factor in the action of European 
statesmen, but even after the Moslem armies had been rolled back 
from the gates of Vienna it was a century before it was recognised 
that the decay of the Ottoman Power was already far advanced, and 
that the succession to its inheritance was rapidly becoming the vital 
question for Europe. So soon as a purely military State ceases to 
advance it ceases to flourish, and the decay of Turkey had gone far 
before its existence was recognised. Like the embalmed figures of 
some ancient warriors it crumbled at the first touch. In the case 
of Turkey the signal for dissolution was given in 1774 by the Treaty 
of Kutschuk-Kainardji which concluded the war between Russia and 
the Porte that had raged for six years. By this arrangement Turkey 
first made important cessions of territory to a foreign power, Kertch 
and Jenikale, commanding the strait between the Huxine and the Sea 
of Azov, were handed over to Catherine IT., and the independence of 
the Crimea was recognised, that is, it was put under the protection of 
Russia, who ere long absorbed it. The navigation of the Danube and 
Black Sea was thrown open to that Power, and the erection of a Greek 
church was permitted in Constantinople. By the seventh clause of 
the Treaty the interference of Russia on behalf of the Christiaa 
subjects of Turkey is admitted as a right; this alone would be enougli 
to show how shattering a blow was being dealt to Mussulman ascen- 
dency. In the same clause we may note the first appearance of that 
sinister absurdity, a promise of the Ottoman Government to protect 
its Christian subjects. 

In the same year Gage had landed at Boston and the dispute 
with the American Colonies become acute; but we were in no sense 
so much occupied in the West that we were unable to pay attention 
to the advances made in the East by Russia. We offered, however, 
no objection to her victory or its fruits; in fact we had facilitatet 
the passage of her first fleet into the Mediterranean and watched 
with satisfaction its remarkable victory over the Turkish armament 
off Scio. We thus gave her her first opportunity of appearing as a 
naval power in those waters and were distinctly instrumental in 
gaining her a footing on the coasts of the Black Sea. Both Austria 
and Prussia, however, viewed the Russian advance with grave 
apprehension, and France was covertly hostile. Eight years later 
the inevitable happened and Catherine assumed direct sovereignty 
over the Crimea. Fox was then Foreign Secretary in the Rocking- 
ham Administration and the negociations, which ultimately resulted 
in the Peace of Paris, were in progress. Overtures were made to us 
by France and Spain to join them in opposing the policy of the- 
Empress; this Fox refused, holding that the wise policy for this. 
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country was to ally herself with Russia and to encourage the growth 
of the latter as a makeweight to the Bourbon Alliance. Catherine 
herself had always entertained the most friendly feelings towards 
England. At first sight it might seem that her declaration in 1780 
with regard to neutral rights in war time had been aimed at us, but 
it is quite clear now that it was first called forth by the overbearing 
conduct of the Spaniards in seizing some Russian merchantmen. 
We suffered more from it than the Allies as our maritime strength 
was greater, and Lord North’s ministry had been less wise than they 
were in making concessions. That most able of diplomats, James 
Harris, afterwards the first Lord Malmesbury, was then our ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg and his memoirs contain many instances of 
the wish entertained by Catherine for a good understanding with 
England. After the news of Rodney’s victory at Cape St. Vincent 
reached Russia, Catherine meeting Harris in the evening whispered, 
“Under this roof frankness and sincerity should ever dwell, I cannot 
therefore conceal from you my satisfaction, though I express it to you 
not as Empress of Russia to the English Minister, but merely as a 
friend of England speaking to a good Englishman.’ She had also 
offered more than once to mediate between England and the Allies. 
Fox, in the first letter he wrote to Harris on becoming Foreign 
Secretary, encourages him to invite the more active mediation of the 
Empress, and there can be no doubt that up to that time our relations 
with her were not only friendly but cordial. Events were, however, 
rapidly taking a different turn. In 1781 Catherine had become her 
own Foreign Minister, she guided the course of her policy with as 
little regard to the advice of any minister as Louis XIV. himself, 
but her intellect was not so divorced from her feelings as to be imper- 
vious to her own likes and dislikes. It is mere conjecture to suppose 
that any definite plan for partitioning the Ottoman Empire and 
seizing Constantinople was present to the minds of Russian States- 
men before the ninth decade of the eighteenth century ; but no one 
can doubt that such a design was entertained by Catherine after 
1781. Her active benevolence towards England then drew to an 
end, and she brought to a close an alliance of nearly twenty years 
with Prussia and entered into an arrangement with Austria. From 
that time really commenced the prodigious expansion of Russia west- 
ward and southward, and it is for that period of her reign that the 
saying of Von Sybel holds true, that “no great and burning question 
is raised in Germany to-day without our discovering the traces of 
Catherine II.” It would be hardly an exaggeration te substitute 
“Europe”? for “Germany.” Under the circumstances England 
clearly had to consider with great care whether she would continue 
on an amicable footing with Russia and favour her expansion, or 
put an end to the friendly feeling that had always existed and oppose 


(1) Malmesbury Correspondence, vol. i., p, 283. 
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it. No more momentous question could await our decision. Fox, 
as we have seen, solved it in 1782 by assenting to the definite acquisi- 
tion of the Crimea and refusing to act with Spain and France; he 
lost office in the collapse of the North and Fox Coalition in December, 
1783, and with the advent of Pitt a new and diametrically contrary 
course was steered in Foreign affairs. One of the strongest signs of 
the greatness of Pitt’s mind is the ease with which he rose superior 
to the prejudices of his day, and, seeing the need that France and 
England had of one another, sought and obtained a commercial 
treaty with that country. He recognised that after the disastrous 
close of the American war England required peace to consolidate her 
resources and he avoided foreign adventures. The only way, how- 
ever, to re-establish our lost prestige was by the formation of a 
prudent alliance and after some years of office he brought about in 
1788 the Triple Alliance between England, Prussia, and Holland, 
which combated, and for awhile successfully, the new development of 
Austrian and Russian policy. This policy was not due to the initia- 
tive of Catherine alone. In 1781 Joseph II. had visited Russia and 
completely captivated the Empress. They agreed upon an aggressive 
Eastern Policy, and shortly afterwards a treaty of alliance between 
them was signed. In the next year we find Catherine writing to 
J oseph— 


“TI am firmly persuaded by that confidence which I have vowed to the 
Almighty that, if our success in this war puts us in a position to deliver Europe 
from the enemy of the Christian name, by expelling him from Constantinople, 
His Imperial Majesty will not refuse me his assistance in re-establishing the 
ancient Greek monarchy on the ruins of the barbarian rule which holds sway 
there, under express condition on my part to preserve the re-established monarchy 
in entire independence of my own, by placing at its head the youngest of my 
grandsons, the Grand Duke Constantine.’’ 


The first fruits of the Russo-Austrian arrangement was the 
acquiescence of Joseph in the absorption of the Crimea by Russia, 
and in 1787 he accompanied the Empress on her visit to the newly- 
acquired province, and saw the Russian fleet prepared to sail and 
awaiting orders in the port of Sevastopol. The hour for the destruc- 
tion of the Turkish power seemed to have already sounded, and the 
Allies were preparing to turn into realities the dreams of six years 
earlier, when the Porte anticipated their action. The Turkish 
authorities had naturally observed with suspicion the large force which 
had been brought together by Catherine in the Crimea, ostensibly to 
protect her on her journey; and, instigated by the English and 
Prussian envoys at Constantinople, they determined to be first in the 
field and declared war against Russia. Austria did not actually take 
part in the conflict until the next year, and then only after two 
treacherous, but unsuccessful, attacks on Belgrade. The result of the 
campaign which followed was far from being so successful as the 
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splendid dreams of Joseph and Catherine had led them to anticipate, 
the towns of Oczakow and Bender fell into the hands of Russia, and 
the Austrians, in the campaign of 1789, had some victories to boast of 
in Moldavia and took Belgrade, but they were still far enough from 
the City of Constantine. It was a case of cutting up the bear’s fur 
before the animal had been caught. Considering the high aims and 
expectations of the Allies, the situation of affairs was unsatisfactory in 
the extreme. At this juncture, Joseph died, worn out by disappoint- 
ment at the failure of his schemes for reform at home and aggran- 
disement abroad, and the moment seemed to have come for which Pitt 
had been awaiting to intervene with success, and curb the ambition of 
the two Powers in which he believed that he saw the gravest menace 
to this country. Whether we regard his view of the matter as indicating 
the profoundest foresight, or as a fatally mistaken move, which has 
had the most disastrous results for civilisation under his imitators in 
the present century, no one can deny its meed of praise to the skill 
with which he formed his combination, and for a time enabled this 
country to give the law to Europe. Afterwards, the very greatness 
of his success at first gave the deeper significance to its final failure. 

In Pitt’s Cabinet, as, indeed, would appear to be the case in most 
Cabinets, there were two parties, the one in favour of a spirited foreign 
policy represented by Carmarthen (shortly afterwards Duke of Leeds), 
the Foreign Secretary, and the other, to which Pitt had inclined, 
devoting themselves rather to the development of our internal 
resources. Pitt, with the profound sagacity that directed most of his 
actions, refused to take any active steps on the Continent until we had 
secured the co-operation of trustworthy Allies. Those who would 
trace the steps by which the Triple Alliance was brought about, must 
seek them in the published correspondence of the first Loyd Malmes- 
bury, and see the excellent essay on the subject in Mr. O. Browning’s 
volume of collected essays, The Flight of Varenues and other Essays. 
Nothing could be done with Prussia until after the death of the 
Great Frederick in 1786; but his successor, Frederick William, 
dissolute, stupid, but well meaning, proved more amenable, and the 
astute Harris brought him to the point soon after the conclusion of 
our a'liance with Holland in 1788. The three Powers henceforth 
acted together. 

Pitt had no deep-rooted and preconceived dislike of Russia, and it 
would seem that, but for her alliance with Joseph II., he might never 
have sought to interfere in the east of Europe: the ill-regulated 
ambitions of that monarch not only plunged his own dominions into 
confusion, but excited the alarm of his neighbours. In violation of 
all treaties, he had thrown open the navigation of the Schelt, and was 
endeavouring to change all the conditions of social and political life 
under the Austrian rule by a stroke of the pen, in accordance with the 
newest precepts of the French philosophers. Austria was the ally of 
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France, and thus formed with Russia a double combination, which 
added to the menace that the Family Compact between Spain and 
France always offered to us. itt, at first, sought rather to detach 
Russia from Austria than to become actively hostile, but, failing in 
that, he was led by the fears of Prussia into a more active policy than 
he had at first contemplated. Many of his colleagues in the Cabinet 
were no less surprised than delighted, that he had been induced to give 
his mind to the prosecution of an active Foreign policy at all. Car- 
marthen said : “ Now that we have raised his attention to the important 
object in question, we must by all means endeavour to keep it up, and 
not suffer it to be sacrificed either to lawn or cambric.” 

The Foreign Secretary might congratulate Harris and himself on 
having diverted Pitt’s mind from “ lawn and cambriec,” but it would 
have been worse than absurd to have attempted any active interference 
in Continental affairs until our finances had been again restored to a 
satisfactory position. In 1785, Pitt had written to Harris, “The general 
state of our revenues is daily improving. We are, I believe, already 
in possession of a million surplus beyond all our probable annual 
expenditure, and shall, if our prosperity continues, find ourselves very 
different in the eyes of Europe from what we have been for some 
time.”' In 1788, we were justified in pursuing the active policy which 
the less sagacious Carmarthen had desired three years earlier. 

The Triple Alliance proved at first the most brilliant success. It 
brought to a satisfactory settlement the distracted affairs of Holland, 
it restored tranquillity in the Austrian Netherlands, and the force 
which it added to our representations made Spain submissive in 
the matter of Nootka Sound. Pitt now turned his attention to the 
Eastern Question. 

It has been already pointed out that the situation of Russia and 
Austria in 1790 was by no means satisfactory. Their victories over 
the Porte had been trivial indeed when compared with the exag- 
gerated expectations with which the war had opened, Joseph was 
dead, and his successor was neither a dreamer of grandiose views nor 
a personal friend of the Empress. Everything, therefore, seemed to 
favour the intervention which Prussia particularly desired. In that 
year an alliance was entered into between the Porte and Prussia, and 
the Triple Alliance found itself pledged to support the Ottoman 
Empire. In the initiation of this policy we were carried on rather 
by the interest of Prussia than our own, but such action, however 
brought about, clearly involved a check to the ambitious dreams of 
Catherine, and that check England had been instrumental in adminis- 
tering. Not only in the South did we show our hand. Sweden, the 
hereditary foe of the Czars, had sided with the Porte, but her own 
safety was being threatened by Denmark. By our intervention 
Denmark was forced to keep the peace, and in May the boom of 


(1) See Malmesbury, vol. ii., p. 157. 
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Swedish artillery was heard in the streets of St. Petersburg. Catherine 
read Plutarch to keep her spirits up, and seems to have been reduced 
to a state of depression to which her heroic mind never sank before or 
after, but by August peace was made with Sweden, and her dreams 
of conquest in the South she as yet steadily refused to abandon. 
“Since Mr. Pitt,” she said to Whitworth, the English ambassador, 
“wishes to drive me from Petersburgh, I hope he will allow me to 
retire to Constantinople.” There was no intention, however, on the 
part of the Triple Alliance, to allow things to drift, and in 1791 a 
final peace was made at Sistowa between Austria and the Porte, 
through the intervention of the Triple Alliance. By this peace 
Austria got practically nothing, after spending 300,000,000 florins 
and losing 100,000 men. She was glad to be out of the war at any 
price. Russia now stood alone fronting Turkey, supported by the 
Triple Alliance. 

It is little to be wondered at that after the continued and startling 
diplomatic victories of the last three years, which had more than 
reinstated England in her continental supremacy, Pitt thought that 
he might safely go a step further and threaten Catherine with suc- 
cess. His own position at home was so supreme, the Opposition so 
weak, and abroad Russia was so isolated, the Revolution in France 
occupying all men’s minds, that he was justified, if he thought the 
policy a sound one, and was supported at home, in undertaking to 
back up Prussia in any steps necessary to bring Russia to her knees. 
Catherine by no means met the proposals of the Allies at first with a 
direct negative. She recognised the weakness of her own position, 
and would have made many sacrifices. The Allies, however, de- 
manded that peace should be made on the basis of the status quo ante 
bellum. Catherine, whose troops had carried Ismail the year before 
with great slaughter, was willing to surrender it, but would not hear 
of abandoning the small fortress of Oczakow on the Black Sea, 
which had fallen three years ealier. The name of Oczakow has 
ceased to have any meaning save to the ear of the historian, but in 
the territory which surrounded it, between the Bug and the Dniester, 
stood a small Turkish fort, on whose ruins has risen the great port of 
Odessa. The foresight of Catherine has been justified by events. 
Perhaps in the parlous circumstances of the war she might have sur- 
rendered Oczakow, had the summons been addressed to her in tones 
less insulting, but the Triple Alliance had been spoiled by continued 
good fortune, and their message was haughty and menacing. 
Catherine would not yield, and hostilities seemed imminent. Catherine 
herself fully expected them. She wrote to Zimmermann, “I have 
not replied to your letter of March 29th. I have had too much to do, 
especially just now that I am occupied with all the activity I am 
capable of, in preparing for the reception that I shall have to give the 
formidable English fleet which is about to pay us a visit. 
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The scene now shifts to England. Meetings of the Cabinet were 
held on the 21st and 22nd of March, and it was agreed that the King 
of Prussia should be informed that we intended to despatch a fleet of 
forty sail into the Baltic and a squadron of ten ships into the Black 
Sea to help Turkey, at the same time a joint note was to be pre- 
sented to the Empress, desiring an immediate acceptance or rejection 
of our terms. The despatches left on March 27th, and on the 29th 
the matter came before the House of Commons in a message from the 
Throne. Pitt made out the best case he could, pointing out the 
dangers which would arise for Prussia if the Porte was further 
weakened. Fox made a powerful reply, clearly showing how friend- 
ship with Russia had always been our policy, that we had been 
instrumental in inducing the Porte to make war on Russia, and were 
now seeking to deprive the latter of all the fruits of her victory. 
“Tn all interference with foreign nations,” he said, ‘ justice was the 
best foundation of policy, and moderation the surest pledge of peace.” 
Burke, too, followed on the same side, pointing out that a dangerous 
innovation in foreign policy was being made by bringing the bar- 
barous despotism of Turkey into the question of the balance of power. 
Were we to plunge ourselves into immoderate expense to bring Chris- 
tian nations under the yoke of savage and inhuman infidels? This 
was a return to the Burke of old days, and the incident is interest- 
ing, being the last occasion on which he spoke in support of his old’ 
leader. Shortly afterwards occurred the painful scene during the 
discussion on French affairs, when he publicly declared their friend- 
ship at an end. 

Though Ministers carried the motion by a majority of nearly one 
hundred, on the very next day divisions began to show themselves in 
the Cabinet. The Duke of Richmond doubted if it was practicable 
to carry through the matter as they had intended. It was already 
evident that the Opposition was only uttering the voice of a large, if 
not the larger part of the people of England. The merchants of the 
great towns, Pitt’s firmest supporters, were already chafing at the 
prospect of a war with Russia, for a cause in which they had no inte- 
rest, and on behalf of a Power whom the traditions of years had 
taught them to hold in aversion, whereas our trade with Russia was 
considerable and growing. In 1790, of 932 ships which entered the port 
of St. Petersburg, 517 were English. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that as soon as the intentions of the Government became known, 
opposition to their design spread rapidly through the country. Large 
meetings to protest were held at Wakefield and other towns, and the 
malcontents in the Cabinet gained ground during the next few days. 
The Duke of Richmond, Lord Grenville, and Lord Stafford were all in 
favour of modifying the attitude of England. On Thursday, the 
31st, the Cabinet met again to come to a decision as to the course 


(1) Memoirs of the Fifth Duke of Leeds, p. 152. 
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things were to take. The following is the account given by the 
Foreign Secretary, the Duke of Leeds.’ All the Cabinet was present 
except Pitt and his brother, Lord Chatham, who had not arrived :— 


“«T went up to the chimney and, stirring the fire, observed that as it was pro- 
bably the last time I should have to do the honours of that room I thought it 
particularly incumbent upon me to have a good fire for my company. This pro- 
duced a considerable effect, the Duke of Richmond and Lord Stafford exclaimed, 
‘Good God! what do you mean?’ I answered, ‘From what had passed at our 
late meeting, I took for granted it would be determined at the present to act in 
a manner directly contrary to what we had communicated as our system to 
Prussia, in which case I should feel myself obliged to make my bow.’ A short 
silence ensued.”’ 

At the subsequent discussion, Pitt, Lord Chatham, and Leeds were 
opposed to the rest. The Chancellor, Thurlow, who had long been 
on bad terms with Pitt, and not long after had to be got rid of, 
“either actually was or appeared to be asleep the greater part of 
the time.” This was probably in order to avoid taking part in 
the debate. The result of the conversation was, that a messenger 
was sent to Berlin to stop the ultimatum already sent to Russia, and 
delay the matter for atime. But delay in such matters is generally 
destruction to any vigorous action if already begun. So it proved 
here. The proud spirit of Pitt had at length to recognise the truth 
that the Opposition for once really represented the feeling of the 
nation. He had taken some pains in the meantime to ascertain more 
clearly the real value of Oczakow as a fortified station, and through 
Lord Auckland, then our ambassador at the Hague, he had learned 
the views of the Dutch Admiral Kingsbergen, who knew the district 
well, and said that Oczakow was of no importance as compared with 
Sevastopol, which Russia had held nearly twenty years. On April 
16th the Cabinet met again. This is the account Leeds gives of the 
discussion :—? 

“The Duke of Richmond was anxious to know if it was thought possible the 
messenger who carried the dispatch to Berlin urging some delay could have 
arrived soon enough to prevent the joint Representation of the two Allied Courts 
being sent off from Berlin. The Chancellor said he hoped not, and thought there 
had been a fortunate east wind which would prevent the second messenger 
arriving time enough for that purpose. The Duke seemed nettled at that answer, 
and replied, ‘I suppose, then, you wish to read Homer, my lord?’ ‘ What the 
devil,’ retorted the Chancellor, ‘has Homer to do with this business?’ ‘Only,’ 
replied the Duke, ‘1 suppose your lordship may want sufficient leisure to read 
Homer in comfort, which, from your situation, you have not at present.’ After a 
little more snarling on one part and a great deal of grumbling on the other, the 
dialogue concluded. The Duke of Richmond then asked me if I recollected the 
day the second messenger went away. I told him that he set out on Friday, 
April Ist. Pitt could not help saying, ‘ Now do own, Duke, that you enjoy the 
date on this occasion.” I told him I really answered the Duke tout bonnement, 
and was sure the date was accurate; however, since he mentioned it, I could not 
say I was particularly sorry at such a step being taken on sucha day. Pitt then 


(1) Leeds Papers, p. 156. (2) Ibid., p. 165. 
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asked me if I objected to sign the dispatch. I told him I could not but object 
to sign what I did not approve of.” 


Within a week Leeds had left the Foreign Office and Grenville took 
his place. A Mr. Fawkener was sent to St. Petersburg to patch up 
an arrangement with Catherine. In the end Oczakow and the dis- 
trict round was retained by Russia, who restored the other conquests 
of the war to the Porte by the Peace of Jassy in 1792. The effect 
of our vacillating conduct made the most unfortunate impression in 
Prussia. We had certainly led Frederick William to suppose that 
we should support him in an attack on Catherine. It was not the 
last time that a foreign Power was to find itself left in the lurch by 
the fluctuations of public opinion in England, or by the necessity our 
Government found itself in of bowing to that opinion. How strong 
the feeling at home was at the time we may gather from a letter 
written by Mr. Storer to Lord Auckland on May 6th :— 


re 


“T assure you, in and out of Parliament—this is not to be understood as 
the ignorant account of an interested partisan—there is not a word urged by 
way of argument for the Russian war. The country throughout have told Mr. 
Pitt they will not go to war. If keeping his word with Russia would have drawn 
him into a scrape, Opposition has relieved him of it. As partisans . .. the 
members of Opposition may have acted injudiciously, but, as honest men, they 
tell you they have hindered the Minister from plunging the nation into a destrue- 
tive war. There is no doubt but affairs are in a very ridiculous situation,” 


It was a ridiculous situation enough, but one into which Pitt need 
never have blun‘ered had he not already fallen into the habit of isolating 
himself too much from his colleagues and living in a tiny circle of his 
own. It was the greatest blow which his reputation had ever received and 
had far-reaching results. The withdrawal of Prussia from the coalition 
against France in 1795 is distinctly traceable to it. The name of Fox 
became as much respected in Petersburg as Pitt’s had been in Berlin. 
When Mr. Fawkener arrived, he found that all the caressing attentions 
were bestowed on F'ox’s friend, Sir Robert Adair, who was there at 
the same time. Adair was the hero of Canning’s lay of Gottingen 
and of sweet Maria Pottingen, one verse of which was the almost 
solitary offspring of Pitt’s Muse. ‘The attentions of Catherine to him 
were most marked, and far exceeded any she bestowed on the accre- 
dited envoy. She instructed Woronzow, Russian Minister at St. 
James’s, to send her a bust of Fox, and set it up between those of 
Cicero and Demosthenes, “ Puisque e’était par ses talents et son 
éloquence qwil avait épargné une Guerre sanglante aux deux nations, 
qui les aurait également ruinées.” Two years later, however, when 
F’ox had declared his sympathy with the advanced Revolution, the 
bust was deposed, Catherine remarking, “ C’etait Mons. I*ox de quatre- 
vingt-onze que j’ai placé dans mon cabinet.”’ 

It was more than could be expected from an Opposition situated as 
were Fox and his friends, that they should forbear to emphasize their 
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triumph over the haughty and hitherto victorious Minister. On Feb- 
ruary 20th, 1792, the papers relating to the Russian armament were 
laid on the table of the House, and Fox took the opportunity of 
delivering a speech upon the situation, which for brilliancy of satire, 
wealth of illustration, and clearness of reasoning he never surpassed. 
He also took the opportunity of laying down a scheme of foreign 
policy for this country, which, even a hundred years later, is singu- 
lurly worthy of attention. With his taunts to the Ministry we have 
nothing to do, they were the ordinary missiles of political warfare, 
particularly well delivered at a foe who had laid himself particularly 
open to them, but his attitude towards Russia he thus defines :— 
** With regard to Russia, it has ever been my opinion that she was the 
Power in Europe with which the cultivation of reciprocal ties of 
friendship, both commercial and political, was most material and of 
the greatest consequence to this country. For the uniformity of this 
opinion I appeal to my whole conduct, whether in office or out of it.’ 
He passed in review the occasions already referred to, when Russia 
had sent her first fleet into the Mediterranean, when she seized the 
Crimea, and in 1787, on all of which incidents interference might 
have been grounded, but wisely had not. 

He then laid down the general lines which England should pursue 
with regard to foreign alliances, and pointed out that there were three 
possible lines to take. A system of extensive and close foreign alli- 
ance, a position of “ splendid isolation,” but “I think the middle line 
the true course for this country to pursue. I am of opinion that, in 
our situation, every continental connection is to be determined on its 
own merits. I can speculate no further than on connections imme- 
diately necessary to preserve us, safe and prosperous, from the power 
of our open enemies and the encroachments of our competitors.” If 
it be a sign of statesmanship to take long, as well as wide views, of 
public questions, no one, considering the state of affairs to-day, will 
deny to Fox the title of Statesman. In both his attitude towards 
Russia in particular, and towards foreign affairs in general, he is 
singularly at one with the sanest minds among us. 

Thus ignominiously ended the Russian scare of 1791. The nation 
had unanimously refused to be dragged into war by the most powerful 
Minister we haye ever seen, made him reverse his policy in a few 
days, and broke up an alliance which had been fruitful in tributes to 
our national pride. It was sixty years ere we finally deserted a policy 
which had become traditional, and substituted for it one of hostility 
to Russia. The situation to-day is the outcome of the latter, by 
which we admitted Turkey into the comity of civilised powers, a pro- 
ceeding that would have shocked and revolted the Liberal states- 
men of an earlier day. Who will say now that they were wrong 
and their successors right ? 


W. B. Dvurrievp. 



































LEIGHTON AND WATTS: TWO IDEALS IN ART. 


Tue simultaneous exhibition of a collection of the works of the late 
Lord Leighton, and of those of Mr. Watts, at the two principal 
picture galleries of London, seems as if almost designed to suggest 
some reflections as to the ideals and the limitations of the art of paint- 
ing. Leighton and Mr. Watts have long stood confessedly and 
obviously at the head of that not very numerous band of English 
painters who have kept before them an ideal aim in art; with whom 
a picture was to be something more than the realistic or conventional 
representation, however powerful, of events or facts in life and nature. 
But their ideals are widely different, and it is of some interest to 
compare them. 

Leighton never made, as far as I remember, any definite profession 
of faith in regard to his art ; nor could it ever have been necessary, 
for his aims are obvious enough, and his paintings never suggest the 
necessity for a comment or explanation. He painted for decorative 
effect of line and colour, expressed with perfect technical execution 
and balance of design and style, to attain which, as his numerous 
studies and models show, he spared neither time nor pains. Nota 
picture of his could be named which points a moral; while, on the 
other hand, not a careless piece of work is to be found among them. 
The general impression produced by his work is thus expressed by 
the French critic, M. de la Sizeranne—a writer certainly not too 
complacent to English art as a rule :— 


‘* De toutes ses forces, M. Leighton tend vers le style et il l’'atteint ; il a expos, 
Yannée derniére,! une figure de poétesse assise sur un rocher alpestre, la nuit, 
entourée de pics neigeux, votue elle-méme d’une robe qui semble un morceau de 
ces neiges ¢ternelles accumulées sur les sommets de la terre et remontant vers le 
ciel d’ ott elles sont sorties. Il a appelé cela ‘l’Esprit des Sommets,’ il edt pu 
l'appeler ‘Esprit de ma peinture.’ Car dans tout son ceuvre, si vous trouvez 
bien des inspirations diverses et nombres des sujets différents, vous ne trouvez 
pas une seule idée basse ou simplement sensuelle, un seul appel aux appetits, un 
seul amusement du pinceau.”’ 


This is a remarkable testimony as coming from a Frenchman, 
for in the days of the 1889 Paris exhibition Leighton’s works evoked 
anything but admiration from French critics and artists generally ; 
their chief cause of rebellion probably being against the hard texture 
of the English painter (especially in flesh painting), and the some- 
times harsh and metallic effect of his colouring. And, taken by 


(1) Written in 1895. 
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itself and apart from the rest of the chapter in M. de la Sizeranne’s 
volume (“ La Peinture Anglaise Contemporaine ”’), it will appear to 
go rather too far for the more considerate portion of English readers. 
At one time, indeed, it was a kind of shibboleth among the younger 
race of artists and amateurs in this country to profess to regard 
Leighton’s work with indifference and dislike ;’ a position from which 
there has been some reaction lately, partly owing to the natural 
feeling awakened by the lamented de~th of the artist, partly perhaps 
to the prominence lately given to his sketches and studies, as to the 
beauty and interest of which, and the evidence they afford of thorough- 
ness of study, there can be no two opinions. But though M. de la 
Sizeranne’s words may seem at first sight a little overcharged, in the 
sense in which they were evidently intended they express very well 
what is the essential excellence of Leighton’s art. He regards 
Leighton as of all modern English painters the least insular—* le 
représentant de la peinture continentale en Angleterre,” and he draws 
our attention to the quality which is specially prominent in Leighton’s 
works, and which he thinks (not without reason) is not characteristic 
of English painting generally, viz., the effort after perfection of style 
and composition as an object in itself. In naming the “ Spirit of the 
Summit” as the work which Leighton might have appropriately termed 
“)’Esprit de ma peinture,” he perhaps means to hint at what we 
certainly must all feel as to the coldness, the want of spirituality, in 
Leighton’s art. To our hearts, it must be admitted, no work of his 
has ever appealed. But in saying that Leighton was an artist who 
was never “simplement sensuelle,’’ the French critic says what is 
exactly the truth, in a sense in which it is little understood in England 
—of the people, at all events. His classic figures may have no soul, 
but they are something very different from mere material representa- 
tions. The “Antique Juggling Girl” is not a mere nude figure 
tossing balls into the air; she is the principal element in a most 
delicately wrought-out harmony of line and colour, which appeals to 
the «esthetic, not to the sensuous perception. The charming little 
picture called “ Hit” is not a genre picture of a boy learning to shoot, it 
is a most carefully composed group of two figures at the moment in 
which, in pose and action, they form a consentaneous whole, and 
appeal to our sense of harmony of line and unity of conception. 
“The Bath of Psyche” is not a mere woman undressing ; it is a 
moment of beauty of pose and happy contrast of line between figure 
and drapery, heightened by other delicately treated accessories of 
colour and incident, and by its very conventionality of treatment 

(1) The most characteristic expression of this feeling that I ever heard was from a 
limp-looking young woman engaged in copying a picture in the Sheepshanks’ collection 
at South Kensington, who said coolly to her companion at an adjoining easel: ‘‘I can’t 


think how any one can paint such bad pictures as Leighton does.’’ This is worth 
preserving. , 
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raised from the level of a mere dressing-room scene into the region of 
the ideal.! 

It is true that in a sense there is no poetic feeling in any of these 
firures—they are decorative figures, and nothing more; but neither 
(in the same sense) is there any poetic feeling in the Parthenon 
frieze. The kind of idealism which they represent is one which 
the English public is very slow to perceive ; Leighton’s most popular 
picture is probably “ Wedded,” not because it is any more beautiful 
than others, but because it represents a situation which appeals to 
general experience or general sympathy. And even in more esoteric 
circles the ideal quality in Leighton’s work has hardly been done 
justice to, for it is certainly rather a curious caprice of recent 
criticism (English and American alike) which could endeavour to 
place Albert Moore at the head of modern English art as a painter 
of pure ideals, when, in fact, he was only carrying out, within rather 
narrow limits, the same artistic aims which Leighton was illustrating 
with far greater variety and power. 

Yet one cannot but be conscious that the collection in one gallery 
of a number of Leighton’s paintings constitutes an ordeal whereby 
he loses rather than gains in our estimation. Always we are conscious 
of the presence of style in going through the collection, but in not a 
few instances it seems to be style et preterea nihil; there is not 
enough interest behind it; the succession of faces all finished to a 
conventional smoothness of texture, suggesting colour sculpture 
rather than living and breathing humanities, and all— 


‘* With the same cold, calm, beautiful regard,” 


begins rather to pall upon us; we become conscious that Art doth not 
live by style alone; at least, that the endeavour after this quality 
may not wisely be carried so far as entirely to eliminate character, at 
all events in a form of art which, like painting, is based on the 
representation of the colour and texture of actual life as well as the 
form. With sculpture, which deals with form only, which makes no 
pretence to verisimilitude, the artist may—indeed must—confine 
himself to abstract and ideal types of form and feature ; any attempt 
at too marked an individuality of human character and expression in 
his figures will overthrow the balance of his work, bringing him face 
to face with the difficulty of attempting a realism which can be only 
one-sided and inefficient ; realism of form unsupported by realism of 


(1) The difference may be realised in the fullest and most emphatic manner by com- 
paring ‘The Bath of Psyche” with such a picture as Mr. Tadema’s admirable work, 
“‘The Apodyterium,’’ where the motive is purely archeological and realistic. The 
figure in the ‘‘ Psyche” does not suggest the ideal of Psyche; any classical name 
would do equally well for it; but compare it with the figure of the lady tying her 
sandals in the “ Apodyterium,” and we at once become conscious of the gulf which 
separates the real from the ideal nude. 
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colour and texture. But when we meet with figure after figure in 
painting, all of which, though beautiful and most carefully studied 
in feature and pose and decorative line, are nearly devoid of the 
texture of flesh, of human expression or individuality of character, 
we feel that painting has not given us all that we are entitled to 
demand of her. 

That Leighton had the capacity to paint character is obvious 
enough from his admirable portrait of Sir Richard Burton, one of 
the most characteristic portraits ever painted. It was his artistic 
ideal that stood in the way. He pursued painting, as a rule, in 
the spirit and with the aims of a sculptor. Of the manner in which 
this led him to generalise his types in painting and to obliterate 
individual distinction and expression, the present exhibition contains 
two very curious instances. One is the comparatively early work 
(1867), entitled “Greek Girl Dancing,” which, we are naively 
informed in the catalogue, when first exhibited bore the title, 
“ Spanish Dancing-girl: Cadiz in the Olden Times.” One would 
have thought that there was all the difference in the world between 
a Greek girl and a Spanish girl, except that both would probably be 
beautiful in their way; but here the same figure seems to have 
been regarded as equally applicable to either ; in fact, it was neither 
Spanish nor Greek essentially, but an abstract figure of a girl. The 
other example, still more curious, shows the artist developing a degree 
of character in a modelled study of a figure for a picture which he 
did not venture to insert in the picture. There are few more 
interesting things in the collection than the small nude figure in 
bronze in the Water-colour Room, intended as a study for the male 
personage in “ Cymon and Iphigenia.” Both the pose of the figure, 
with the helpless hands hanging down as if the owner did not know 
what to do with them, and the expression of the face with its blank, 
open-mouthed stare, are admirably characteristic of the personality 
of “Cymon the clown who never dreamed of love.” But the 
‘*Cymon ”’ in the picture is not in the least like it. He is a polished 
man by comparison, both in attitude and countenance. The artist 
had conceived the idea of the clownish Cymon—had even worked 
him out “in the round”; but he could not bear to put him into the 
finished picture, and accordingly made a more gentlemanly edition of 
him. Unquestionably the picture gains by the change in regard to 
balance of style and decorative beauty ; as unquestionably it loses in 
dramatic effect. 

The collection as a whole, too, reminds one unmistakably that the 
author of these pictures, a great artist in his way, was not a great 
colourist ; a shortcoming which, of course, he shares with some still 
greater artists. One has only to name Raphael for one. It is, per- 
haps, significant of the essentially Greek quality of Leighton’s genius 
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that he succeeds in colour just where one could fancy the Greeks 
succeeding, viz., in delicate combinations of comparatively low tones. 
Whatever Greek painting may have been like, one can hardly fancy 
a Titian among the Greeks. One imagines that as colourists they 
would have sought such effects as are reticent, delicate, refined ; and 
it is in such combinations that Leighton succeeded. In the 
** Daphnephoria,” in the “ Bath of Psyche,” “The Music Lesson,” 
the colour effect, though not powerful, is pleasant and harmonious. 

In the numerous pictures which are in a higher key of colour, it is 
rare that we find one which is really successful in this respect. The 
“Garden of the Hesperides” is exceptional, a noble work both in 
colour and design. It is curious to contrast this with the ‘“ Perseus 
and Andromeda.” The two pictures were painted within a year of 
each other, and that they both interested the artist very much, and 
were both the object of much thought, is evident from the fact that 
we find complete models in the round of both the compositions. Yet. 
while there is something Titianesque about the “ Hesperides,” the 
colour of the ‘ Perseus” is enough to set one’s teeth on edge. So 
with the brassy metallic tones of his skies, as in the smaller edition of 
“Clytie”—the landscape with the small figure in the foreground, 
which was afterwards worked out into the fine and impressive picture 
in which the figure forms the main subject, but which again is spoiled 
by the impossible sky. Almost the only bit of pure a‘rial sky in the 
important pictures is that seen through the cave opening in “ The 
Return of Persephone.” It is very strange, too, that an artist who 
produced such exquisite pencil studies of flowers and foliage, things 
for the perfection of which one can hardly find adequate expression, 
should, nevertheless, have so entirely failed to give any interest or 
beauty to the foliage introduced in his finished pictures. Always it 
is one of the weak parts of the work. Looking at these studies, and 
seeing in them again the evidence, that meets us throughout his works, 
of the keen perception and love of beauty of form as apart from 
colour, one is moved to exclaim, “ Oh! why was not this gifted, this 
passionately painstaking artist, so great in formal design, such a 
master of style—why was he not a sculptor rather than a painter?” 
And there, as if to answer the question, stands up in the large gallery 
the splendid group of the “ Athlete and Python,” one of the finest 
pieces of sculpture in the world, ancient or modern. That will not be 
forgotten, at all events; the man who produced that is safe for 
posterity, if not with a fame wre perennius, at least so long as bronze 
may endure. 

Among the paintings, probably Leighton’s greatest work is the 
“ Daphnephoria,” and in contrast with the ‘‘ Cimabue” which hangs 
opposite to it, it isa splendid example of the freedom and mastery 
which come from unremitting study. The “ Cimabue” painting, if 
x 2 
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now exhibited as the first important work of a young painter, would 
not excite the enthusiasm which it did excite at the time of its ap- 
pearance. It belongs to the formal days of historic painting, when 
it was thought more important to arrange the personages methodi- 
cally, and give each of them something appropriate to do (like the 
provision for what is called “ business”’ on the stage), than to aim at 
giving lifelike and dramatic reality to the representation. But it 
forms an admirable foil to the “ Daphnephoria.” Let the visitor 
who wishes for a sensation plant himself before the “ Cimabue,”’ 
familiarise himself with its formal and conventional composition, and 
then turn suddenly round and face the “ Daphnephoria.” The con- 
trast is magical; the whole thing seems as free and unconstrained in 
action as if the actual procession had just been caught on the move ; 
a freedom the result of a lifetime of untiring effort to master the pose 
and action and composition of figures; there could not be a more re- 
markable example of the naturalness which comes of perfect art. 

In coming from Burlington House to the New Gallery we find 
ourselves before the works of one who is essentially a great colourist, 
a born painter; but the point more especially in view here is the 
distinction between Mr. Watts’s ideal in the employment of the figure 
in painting, and that of Leighton ; a distinction evident in two senses, 
though these are not always both illustrated in the same work. We 
see how Leighton kept his figures out of the plane of realism by 
employing a cold and rather hard and sculpturesque treatment, so 
that they seem to be more artificial, so to speak, than real life. Mr. 
Watts, on the contrary, seems to aim, if one may so say, at making 
his nudes less artificial than life ; spiritualising away the actual facts 
of flesh-and-blood existence ; painting, not so much the nude figure, 
as a glorified translation of it, in which it seems to have not less 
but more and fuller and warmer life than belongs to the actual 
earthly tabernacle. In the ordinary sense, Mr. Watts does not paint 
“the nude” (to use the cant phrase); he paints a visionary body 
which is based upon it. This is the only reading one can give of 
such a picture as that of “Olympus on Ida,” a work splendid in 
colour and in the breadth, nobility, and dignity of the figures, but 
which impresses us, not as literal nude painting, but as an etherealised 
form of it. Partly, perhaps, this is the result of the desire after rich- 
ness of colour and texture, as we see again in the beautiful little 
picture of the human child, who had been stolen by the Nixies, 
reminded of her humanity by finding a necklace ; the intention seems 
to be to paint flesh in terms, so to speak, of an abstract colour 
harmony. From a painting point of view, the result is far richer, far 
more satisfying to the eye, than Leighton’s cold, smooth, waxen finish ; 
moreover, it seems a more ideal and poetic use of the figure. Yet 
perhaps the very finest picture Mr. Watts has produced is one which, 
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in its general conception, belongs more to the Leighton order of ideals, 
namely, the “* Daphne,” which is a nude figure only sufficiently con- 
ventionalized in line and colour to save it from realism and reduce it 
to its proper place in the decorative scheme of the work. There is 
in principle nothing to distinguish this from Leighton’s work ; it is 
only that the style is broader, and the colour finer; but we may truly 
say of it, as the French critie said of Leighton’s work generally, 
“with all his heart the painter strives after style, and attains it.” It 
is about as near the ideal of a perfect work of art as can be imagined. 

But Mr. Watts has pursued another ideal in later days—the use 
of the figure not as the vehicle of abstract beauty, but as the means 
of expressing an intellectual idea which might otherwise be expressed 
in words. His position in regard to this class of his works is plainly 
expressed in his interesting preface to the New Gallery Catalogue. 
He says :-— 

‘The great majority of these works must be regarded rather as hieroglyphs 
than anything else, certainly not as more than symbols. . . . In many cases the 
intention is frankly didactic ; excuse for this, generally regarded as exasperating, 
being that it has been found, not seldom, that the attempts to reflect the thoughts 
of the more elevated minds of all ages, even in an unused and halting language, 
have not been without interest at least, if without profit... . The object in 
work [‘in my work’ *] has been to suggest, in the language of art, modern 
thought in things ethical and spiritual.” 


This, then, is the final aim of Mr. Watts’s matured theory of art— 
to render a picture, if not a work of beauty in a pictorial sense, at 
least a means of inculcating a moral lesson; to use the figure not 
only as a medium of artistic expression, but as a symbol of a moral 
truth. It seemsa noble aim; but such a theory, from the artistic 
point of view, is to be judged by its artistic results, and some of these 
are rather alarming. The theory is liable to the same pitfalls as those 
which await the musician who carries to its logical conclusion the 
“programme ” philosophy of music; the art is apt to be sacrificed to 
the meaning. So long as the ‘den intended to be conveyed is a 
broad and universal one, requiring no detailed or argumentative 
explanation, the artistic design may have free play, and the picture 
may gain an additional power from our perception of the grandeur 
and significance of the idea symbolised in it. Mr. Watts has made 
both ends meet, so to speak, in his great picture of “ Love and 
Death ;” a picture impressive, certainly, in a sense in which no work 
of Leighton’s has ever been impressive. There is really no “ moral” 
here; only the symbolical representation of the ideas of Love and 
Death, of their antagonism, of the powerlessness of Love to oppose or 
avert Death: ideas which appeal to the universal consciousness of 
mankind, and the symbolism of which in the figures is universally 
recognised. But it is a parlous step from this to “ Love and Life,” 
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in which the idea (by no means universally accepted) that Life is weak 
and helpless without Love, is to be symbolised by painting “ Life” 
as a thin, angular, emaciated figure, totally unbeautiful as a “ nude,” 
and, therefore, with no excuse for representation in painting. 

We are getting to the point here where the object of the painting 
has become not an artistic but a moral one; the idea is too complicated 
for purely artistic expression. The figure of ‘“ Hope,” bending her 
head to catch the vibration of the last string left unbroken, symbolises 
a simple and universal idea, and is beautiful in itself; the representa- 
tions of * Mammon” and“ The Minotaur,” though repellent enough 
in a way, have that kind of artistic power and impressiveness which 
belongs to the forcible representation of evil characters; and the 
symbolism here, too, appeals to the broad perceptions of humanity. 
But the “ Dweller in the Innermost,” with her “ arrows that pierce 
through disguise,” and her “trumpet which proclaims truth to the 
world ” (see Catalogue)—* Faith,” with the various symbolic details 
for the explanation of which we have again to look to the Catalogue— 
these are things outside the domain of Art ; they are not pictures, but 
good-boy puzzles for Sundays; and the climax is reached in the 
painting of ‘ Chaos,” with its figures representing different periods of 
historic time and of social order ; unintelligible without the explana- 
tion, absurd with it; a fearful warning of the dangers which await 
those who try to turn Art into Morality. 

Yet Mr. Watts, at all events, has not suffered shipwreck past 
recovery. Only last year he painted one of the most purely beautiful 
of all his works, the “ Childhood of Jupiter,” also happily in the New 
Gallery; a painting not disfigured with the least suspicion of a 
‘moral.’ Surely all those who compare such a picture as this with 
the extraordinary medley called “ Chaos,” which the artist threatens 
to “ present to the nation,” may join in hoping that he may be moved 
to return to the old paths, and to recognise the distinction between 
painting and preaching. 

H. Hearncore Srarnam. 
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SixrEEN years have elapsed since the “ Anglo-French Alliance,” as it 
was called, went to pieces in the storm of factious intrigue which 
drove Gambetta from power. During the whole of that period the 
relations of the two nations have pursued a course of steadily increas- 
ing frigidity. Ifan occasional exchange of courtesies has taken place 
between them it has never been more than conventional, and, at any 
rate, the idea of a renewal of their former extente has scarcely been 
broached on either side—certainly not in France since 1885, Under 
these circumstances the overtures made to this country during the last 
few weeks by a number of prominent French politicians and publicists 
deserve the closest and most earnest attention of Englishmen. They 
constitute the first unhesitating and influential pronouncement in 
fayour of a real reconciliation of the two Powers which has been 
heard on the other side of the Channel since the breach of 1882. 
Apart from the definite character of these overtures there are three 
weighty reasons for recognising in them a significance differentiat- 
ing them essentially from the common banalities of international 
intercourse. In the first place Anglophile sentiments of any kind 
would have been impossible in France a few years ago. Partisans 
of the English alliance have certainly always existed, even in the 
Quai d’Orsay, but they have been terrorised into silence by the fana- 
ticism of the Anglophobes. I was privy in 1893 to an attempt made 
by one of the foremost men of letters in France to influence his country- 
men in a direction favourable to England. Despite an authority 
with the French press which had then and has stiil no parallel, the 
enterprise failed. The late M. Magnard, the most influential journa- 
list of his day, told me on that occasion that no French newspaper 
would dare to associate itself with such a campaign. And at that 
period Anglo-French relations were far from being at their worst. It 
was in the following year that M. Clemenceau was hunted from political 
life because he was suspected of English sympathies. It was about the 
same time that the Norton forgeries, with their grotesque tale of British 
perfidy, found willing dupes in a French Premier and his Foreign 
Minister, not to mention scores of minor politicians and newspaper 
editors. A few months later the Siamese question nearly plunged 
the two countries into war. In contrast with these disagreeable 
experiences the present aspect of affairs is distinctly encouraging. 
The newspapers have lately published quite a number of articles 
friendly to England—even a few definite pleas for a political tie 
between the two countries—while the feeble protests of irreconcile- 
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ables like M. Deloncle and M. Lucien Millevoye have been printed in 
sma!l type. Surely this isa phenomenon which should arrest English 
attention even though it be difficult to persuade us, all at once, that 
it is indicative of a complete change of public opinion in France. 
That some caution should be exercised in studying it of course I do 
not deny. Inademocratic country, and especially in such a country 
as France, foreign policy is at the mercy of the mob, and you cannot 
pluck out ina moment the poison of prejudice which for ten years 
and more has been persistently injected into the arterial system of 
the body politic. So much, however, seems certain—the French 
public are now in a tolerant mood with regard to a renewal of 
friendly relations with England. 

This fact Les on the surface of the problem of Anglo-French 
relations as it presents itself to us to-day, and it may be apprehended 
and appreciated without any knowledge of the cou/isses of diplomacy. 
Another fact which “ the man in the street’? can equally well reason 
out for himself is that the new Anglophile movement has a solid 
basis in practical politics. When Sir Edward Monson presented his 
credentials to the President of the French Republic last December, 
the Temps, in a leading article, directed attention to the fact that in 
each of the speeches exchanged on that occasion the words “ entente 
cordiale”’ prominently figured. On this it expressed the opinion that 
there were circumstances in the political situation which rendered it 
necessary that these words should be specially sou/ignés.' What are 
these circumstances ? I shall have occasion to speak of them in some 
etail presently ; for the moment it will suffice to indicate three of 
them with which the newspapers have familiarised us, and which are 
amply calculated to account for the view expressed by the organ of 
the French Foreign Office. In the first place, there is the coolness 
which has arisen between Great Britain and Germany, owing to 
certain unfortunate events in South and East Africa; then there is 
the friction which has taken place between France and Russia 
on the Eastern Question; and, finally, we have the revelations of 
Prince Bismarck, which have shaken to their foundations—disguise 
it as we may—the bases of both English and French foreign policy. 
In these circumstances I find my second reason for attaching consider- 
able importance to the manifestations of friendly feeling we have 
lately witnessed in France. 

A third reason is derived from the character of the men who have 
been most prominently identified with the movement.’ Baron de 


(1) Le Temps, December 10th, 1896. 

(2) See ‘*Considérations sur la Politique extérieure et coloniale de la France.’’ 
By the Comte de Chaudordy (Paris, 1897) ; interview with’ Baron de Courcel in The 
Times, January 8th, 1897; interview with the Duc de Broglie in the Gaulois of the 
same date; articles by M. de Lanessan in the Rappel, November 13th, 1896, and 
January 8th, 1897; interview with M. Valfrey, Daily Telegraph, January 1st, 1897; 
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Courcel, the Comte de Chaudordy, the Due de Broglie, the Comte 
de Mangny, M. de Lanessan, M. Valfrey, and M. Francis de Pres- 
sensé are not of the order of men who make irresponsible pot-boilers 
for the newspapers. Three of them belong to the first rank of French 
diplomatists; M. de Lanessan is the leading colonial authority in 
France, and, moreover, in days gone by he has probed the shallow- 
ness of the anti-English school as a disciple of it; MM. de Pressensé, 
de Mangny, and Valfrey are certainly journalists, but they are recog- 
nised far beyond France as experts in foreign politics, and their 
relations with what are called “ well-informed circles” are generally 
admitted. Add to all this that M. de Courcel’s contribution to the 
movement would, from his position as an Ambassador on active 
service, have been an “ indiscretion” had it not obviously been dic- 
tated by imperative motives, and the case for the significance of the 
Anglophile demonstration is complete. 

Now if this demonstration and the sympathetic response it has 
evoked in England are to bear any practical fruit, it is of the first 
importance that both sides should know whither they are going, and 
why. No good is done by apostrophising “ the interests of civilisa- 
tion,” “ the natural affinities of the two great liberal nations of the 
West,” and similar highfalutin’. Working political understandings 
are not constructed out of sentiment. It may be useful after- 
wards as cement, like the love which Gorgibus tells us in Syanarelle 
‘est souvent un fruit de mariage,” but it will not of itself make an 
alliance, or even an entente cordiale. The proper groundwork for ail 
such contracts was shrewdly indicated by the Emperor Napoleon ITI. 
when, in 1853, he discussed with Lord Malmesbury the idea of a 
formal Anglo-French Alliance. “The Emperor said,’ writes Lord 
Malmesbury, “he was most anxious to go bras d bras with England 
on every question, not pour /es beaux yeux of one another, but for our 
solid interest.” + This is the spirit in which the question must be 
discussed—purely as a practical question, a question of the material 
interests and needs of both parties, and that with the utmost 
frankness. 

What, then, is the arrangement contemplated? Is it an alliance, 
an entente cordiale, or merely a moral reconciliation to permit of the 
friendly discussion and possible settlement of all outstanding con- 
troversies, and then—as you were? It is not difficult to answer this 
question, even apart from the very specific proposals which certain of 
the contributors to the present discussion have formulated. 
letter from the Comte de Mangny, Daily Graphic, January 21st, 1897, and “ England 
and the Continental Alliances,’’ by F. de Pressensé, Ninvteenth Century, November, 
1896. The interview with the Duc de Broglie is not in terms a pronouncement on 
Anglo-French relations. Its interest lies in its references to the Egyptian question, 


which the Duke declares to have lost all practical interest. 
(1) ** Memoirs of an ex-Minister,’’ vol. i., p. 389. 
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In the present situation in Europe, Great Britain must work in one 
sort of harness or another with one of the two groups of Powers into 
which the Continent is divided. To preserve an attitude of absolute 
independence would, perhaps, not be impossible, seeing that the 
centre of gravity of British interests is not European, but it could 
only be done by the abandonment of the position we occupy in the 
Mediterranean, and by our complete renunciation of the rank we 
hold as one of the six Great Powers, and consequently of our right 
to a voice in the control of those common European interests which 
are the special care of the Powers and the subjects of so many historic 
treaties between them. Obviously it is not desirable that such a 
sacrifice should be made. Asa matter of fact England has always 
emphatically recognised this principle, and, in pursuance of it, she 
has for years past steadily acted with the Triple Alliance. Now 
the nature of the link uniting her with that group of Powers has 
not been a formal alliance, but an entente cordiale. The reason for 
the selection of this particular connecting-link is not, as is generally 
supposed, that England is uncompromisingly opposed to alliances, 
but simply that her needs do not render the more ambitious form 
of contract necessary. An alliance is always a limited contract. 
It has in view some particular enterprise or contingency, or group 
of contingencies, in which the contracting parties have a common 
or mutual interest. Thus the Triple Alliance prescribes the course of 
action which shall be pursued by its members in Europe under certain 
rigidly defined conditions. It would, for example, assist Italy in the 
event of aggression on the part of France, but it would not help her 
to resist Abyssinia on the East Coast of Africa. In these specific 
objects of the Triple Alliance Great Britain is much less directly 
interested than the actual parties to it. Hence she is not, and, with a 
due regard for her own interests, she could not well be, a formal 
member of it. None the less, the link which unites her with the 
Triplice is a condition well understood in international politics. It is, 
as I have said, an entente cordiale. The nature of this connection has 
been thus described by a competent writer: “'Two [or more] Powers 
sincerely desire to be in harmony with each other ; they know that 
they are guided, in the main, by the same political principles, and, as 
each new question in European affairs arises, they endeavour from 
the beginning to come to an understanding and to find means of 
acting in concert.””* Add to this that it is founded in mutual con- 
fidence and a consciousness of common interests. Thus an entente, 
though less specific and less binding than an alliance, is not far removed 
from it, while it is really far wider in its possible scope. 

It follows from all this that while such an understanding subsists 
between Great Britain and the Triple Alliance, a merely moral recon- 


(1) T. Colani: ‘‘ The Anglo-French Alliances,” Fortnicutiy Review, February, 1884. 
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ciliation with France is impossible. On this point it is important that 
we should not harbour any illusions. France is a member of the Dual 
Alliance, which is in a state of passive warfare with the Triplice, and 
it would be absurd to expect her to enter into relations of perfect 
confidence with a power which ab initio affirms that its interests are 
chiefly bound up with the rival group of Powers. M. de Pressensé, 
in discussing this question, has jocosely said that “international 
marriages admit perfectly well of a third party,” but by this he 
does not understand a third party having marital relations indepen- 
dent of a similar connection elsewhere. What is the alternative ? 
An alliance with France—or, rather, with France and Russia, for 
one cannot treat for a general understanding with one of two allies 
alone—is even more out of the question than with the Triplice, for 
while in the past we have run ‘considerable risk of complications with 
both the members of the Dual Alliance, we have had little or 
nothing to fear from its rivals. By a process of exhaustion, then, 
we arrive at the idea of an entente cordiale. This is really the only 
arrangement possible with France, and hence we must suppose that 
it is this form of understanding which is contemplated by the advo- 
cates of an Anglo-French rapprochement. In other words, what is 
proposed is that we should transfer our present quasi-copartnership 
in foreign affairs from the Triple to the Dual Alliance. 

Is this operation desirable? I believe it is—and not only from 
the English, but also from the French, point of view. This identity 
of interest must be candidly recognised from the beginning, or it will 
be impossible to strike a bargain. M. de Pressensé’s idea that, with 
the formation of the Dual Alliance, a perilous situation has developed 
itself for Great Britain, which should induce her to purchase for 
herself a place under the compassionate wings of France and Russia, 
is both wrong in fact and ill-conceived for the attainment of the 
object he has in view. I will endeavour to state as impartially and 
as frankly as I can the reasons which seem to me to be impelling, or, 
at any rate, which in my opinion should impel, England and France 
to arrive at the understanding I have indicated. 

The immediate situation in Europe is by no means so unfavourable 
for England as some French and German writers pretend to think. 
The formation of the Dual Alliance, by finally dividing the great 
Continental Powers into two tacitly hostile camps of equal strength, 
has really tended to the advantage of England, inasmuch as it has 
diminished the risks of unexpected combinations against her. More- 
over, her inability to associate herself on equal terms with either of 
the rival alliances enables her to hold the balance between them. 
This is a state of affairs as favourable to her own dignity as to the 
cause of European peace, which, as Lord Derby once said, is the 
greatest of British interests. Then, again, for all practical purposes, 
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her entente with the Triple Alliance gives her little cause for imme- 
diate anxiety. She still derives from it a steady support in the Euro- 
pean questions which concern her at a relatively small cost. On the 
other hand the bargain has considerable advantages for the Triplice. 
Two of the parties to that alliance are Mediterranean Powers, and to 
them the enfente with England means the prevention of a Franco- 
Russian domination in that sea. To the other and most important 
member of the Alliance she is less necessary, and here the point of 
friction arises. But that friction should not be exaggerated. It is 
of far less practical importance than the shouting of the Bismarckian 
press would have us believe, for Germany cannot afford to quarrel 
with Austria and Italy, and hence, in deference to them, she is bound 
to muzzle much of her Anglophobia. 

This state of things, however, will not endure. For the moment 
the trouble with Germany may be negligeable, but it is a cancerous 
growth which cannot be permanently arrested. The sources of 
disagreement are cumulative and they have their roots, not in any 
artificialities of political doctrine, but deep in material interests which 
appeal to the units of both nations. German industrial and com- 
mercial competition, and the movements of German emigration, have 
permeated the middle and lower classes in England with a strong 
dislike of the sons of the Fatherland. It is not aggressive, but of 
its intensity there can be no doubt. This was sufficiently illustrated at 
the beginning of last year when the Kaiser’s telegram to President 
Kruger afforded it an opportunity of expressing itself. In Germany 
a similar feeling against England is rapidly growing, but indus- 
trial and commercial rivalry plays a comparatively subordinate 1é/e 
in it. It arises from an infinitely graver cause. In the movement 
of her population Germany is very much in the same position as our- 
selves. Every year she emigrates a surplus, which in actual numbers 
falls little short of the stream of pilgrims with which Great Britain 
fertilises and extends her Empire and trade. Germany, however, 
derives but little benefit from it. She is condemned to see every 
successive generation of it disappear in English colonies and in the 
English-speaking United States, leaving no traces behind it in lan- 
guage and very little in trade. Were the world less filled up than it 
is, these currents of emigration might be utilised to found a colonial 
Empire which would not only contribute to the dignity and strength 
of Germany, but would powerfully promote the development of her 
industries. But the world is filled up, and largely by England, and 
Germany can only beat in ineffective anger the prison bars of a harsh 
fate. That a bitter dislike of England should result from this state 
of affairs is not surprising, and we scarcely needed the events of 
thirteen months ago to show us that that dislike is calculated to prove 
a peril to our colonial Empire. 
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Under these circumstances the present entente with Germany cannot. 
be permanent. The elements of discord are too serious and deep- 
seated. Lritish statesmanship must consequently look forward to a 
time when all attempts to patch it up will fail, and when it will be 
necessary to substitute something else for it. That Downing Street 
is not altogether unconscious of its duty in this respect we have 
significant evidence in the recent speech of Lord George Hamilton at 
Acton—perhaps, too, in the advances to Russia which have been 
almost ostentatiously made, of late, by Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Balfour. 

So much for the factors which are making for the dissolution of our 
present ties in the domain of international politics. We now come to 
the considerations by which the eventual transfer of those ties must be 
governed. The entente with Germany was never altogether a matter 
of choice with us, and certainly it has never been popular. It was 
forced upon us partly by the Palmerstonian and Beaconsfieldian policy 
towards Russia, partly by the dissolution of the Anglo-lrench 
Alliance in 1882 by the French and their subsequent hostility towards 
this country, and partly by dynastic influences. But for these 
circumstances England and France would to-day be able to look back 
upon a long and unbroken history of close political relationship, and 
three years ago, or perhaps earlier, they would together have welcomed 
the friendly advances of Russia. There can be no question that our 
interests would be better served by a close understanding with two 
Powers whose proximity to ourselves renders their enmity a cause of 
alarm to us, than with three other powers with whom we are scarcely 
anywhere /imitrophes. France is our neighbour in Europe, and she is 
more closely associated with our history than any other Power. In 
Asia both France and Russia have long stretches of frontier in common 
with us, and we form with them a natural Triple Alliance on that 
continent for the maintenance of peace and the promotion of European 
standards of law, order, and progress. Then again, as far as any 
foreigners can be popular in, England, Frenchmen are certainly 
popular. They do not overrun or jostle us, and we have a considerable 
respect for them as for a people with whom we have loyally fought 
both as allies and foes. In our attitude towards them there is nothing 
of the sense of injury with which we regard Germans, or of the 
suspicion of melodramatic untrustworthiness with which we view the 
peoples of Southern Europe. As for the Russians we scarcely know 
them ; we are certainly not conscious of any personal soreness in our 
relations with them, and at the worst our prejudices against them are 
academic and artificial. 

Thus far, then, the upshot of the matter is that an entente with the 
Dual Alliance would be the attainment of a normal state of things so 
far as this country is concerned, and would leave us nothing to regret 
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in the break-up of our present ties. At the same time, it is a mistake 
to imagine that there is anything in our present situation which 
should induce us to pay a price for the change. On the contrary, 
the knowledge that we have this alternative is calculated to hold 
in suspense the elements of discord which threaten our relations with 
the Triple Alliance. 

Now what is the position of France in regard to this entente? I 
venture to say that she requires it quite as much as, if not more than, 
we do. It is true that she is already in possession of the alliance of 
Russia, but is she quite at her ease with regard to it? Apart from 
any question of the good faith or disinterestedness of Russia, we may 
well hesitate to believe that her alliance is as valuable, or is likely to 
prove as effective, as the French people seem toimagine. 'The Comte 
de Chaudordy has pointed out with much force that Russia is far off, 
that she is incapacitated from effective action during the winter, and 
that with her enormous responsibilities she may, at a given moment, 
be so occupied elsewhere as to be unable to respond to the need of 
her ally. Then, again, there are perils in France itself. The 
rapid and capricious transformations in French diplomatic politics may 
not always prove favourable to the lines of policy followed in St. 
Petersburg. The French radicals are certainly not enthusiastic for the 
Russian alliance, and the experiences of MM. Bourgeois and Berthelot 
during their recent brief tenure of office were scarcely calculated to 
create in them an affection for it. 

These dangers are, perhaps, not serious, but they do not stand alone. 
There is another and much graver source of dissatisfaction which 
public opinion in France is beginning to note with outspoken impa- 
tience. Itis that Russia gets all the profits of the Alliance, and 
France gets none. Were this only an incident of the honeymocn it 
would scarcely be a legitimate cause for lament, but the mischief 
of it is that it arises from conditions fundamental to the alliance. 
As a matter of fact, there is little prospect of France ever getting 
anything she really covets by means of her new connection, and 
the reason is that she is helpless in the hands of her ally. Four 
months ago she had been spared this knowledge. The mortify- 
ing revelation came to her only last October, when Prince Bismarck 
brutally disclosed the fact that the Russian overtures to France in 
1891 were the direct consequence of the termination by Germany of 
a Treaty of Neutrality, which had subsisted between the two Powers 
down to the previous year. Now it is notorious that Germany has 
deeply regretted Count Caprivi’s action in denouncing that Treaty, 
and that at the present moment she would be well satisfied to renew 
it. This means then that France and Russia do not meet on equal 
terms, for in the event of a quarrel between them, Russia has always 
the German Neutrality Treaty to fall back upon, while France has 
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nothing but her old and bitter isolation. Hence it is not difficult 
to understand why France gets nothing out of the Alliance and Russia 
so much. 

This, however, is not the worst. In following Russia, as she is 
compelled to do, France risks the sacrifice of some of her most 
cherished traditions in foreign policy. In the Eastern Question, for 
example, the traditional policies of France and Russia are irrecon- 
cilable. France as the protector of Latin Christianity in the Kast— 
a position which she dare not abdicate, unless she wish to jeopardise 
her dreams of colonial expansion and to excite the whole religious 
sentiment of the country against the Russian alliance—is inextricably 
bound to the policy which dictated the Crimean War. Here, then, 
she is on the horns of a cruel dilemma, for, while the statesmen of 
St. Petersburg and Paris are supposed to hold identical views on all 
foreign questions, the Churches which they respectively protect and 
support in Asia Minor are a prey to the bitterest feud.’ Only last 
Christmas Eve a violent conflict broke out between the Roman 
Catholic and Greek Orthodox congregations in Bethlehem, and order 
had to be restored by the Turkish police.? Again, France is tradi- 
tionally, and through her own Mediterranean interests, bound to the 
policy of a strong and independent Turkey. Is this the policy of 
Russia’ It is notorious that it is not, and this fact has been 
publicly avowed only quite lately by M. Valfrey in an article in 
the Paris /igaro.2 Happily, so far, these contradictions have not 
been raised in a vital form, but minor differences have occurred, 
and, in each case, France has had to give way. Thus, on the reli- 
gious question, as M. de Chaudordy bitterly complains, she has for 
the first time in her history deserted the cause of the Christians of 
Turkey, while, on the political question, she has been obliged to 
abandon a scheme of her own for the regeneration of Turkey because, 
as M. Valfrey has said, it is not “le réle de la Russie de s’employer 
i la conservation et au raffermissement de l’empire ture.”’ 4 

I have stated these facts with perfect frankness, and without any 
desire to cast a reflection either upon one side or the other, because it is 
necessary for the attainment of the extente I have in view that all the 
elements of the problem should be clearly set forth. So far, indeed, 
from casting reflections, I am free to admit that, in the unequal condi- 
tions by which they are beset, the statesmen on both sides have done 
their best. Russia cannot be accused of bad faith in openly pur- 


(1) See Daily Graphic, November 19th, 1895 (interview with Mme. de Novikoff), 
and August 26th, 1896 (interview with a missionary from Syria). 

(2) Reuter’s telegram in the daily papers for January 11th, 1897. 

(3) January 5th, 1896 (** M. de Nelidoff,’’ by Whist). 

(4) Since this was written Russia has made concessions, but it is clear, from the 
official correspondence (Turkey, No. 2, 1897), that they were extracted from her by the 
growing tendency of M. Hanotaux to cultivate England (sce despatches Nos. 10, 16, 
19, and 20). 
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suing her traditional policy to the limit of her opportunities, and if 
France makes sacrifices in order to preserve her alliance with 
Russia, I am not sure that the cause of European peace is not the 
gainer by it. The fact remains, however, that the Alliance is not in 
a healthy state, and my conclusion is that if it is to be restored to a 
satisfactory condition, France must place herself in the same position 
as Russia by acquiring another string to her bow. In other words, 
she stands in need of the friendship of some other Power. 

There can be no question who this Power should be. As M. de 
Chaudordy has pointed out,' her choice is limited. She must take 
either Germany or England. In the one case, she would have to 
sacrifice her hope of regaining Alsace-Lorraine. In the other, he 
thinks, she would have to reconcile herself to the permanent occupa- 
tion of Egypt by the British. No patriotic Frenchman needs to be 
told which is the less disadvantageous price to pay. Tor my part, I 
do not take so pessimistic a view as the Comte de Chaudordy. I 
think that, apart from any question of sacrifices, France would derive 
more practical advantage from an entente with England than from 
an alliance with Germany, and should such an ententfe be concluded, I 
fancy that a friendly and satisfactory conclusion of the Egyptian 
question would not be found impossible. At any rate France is free 
tochoose. I can only point out that an understanding with England 
would, in my humble opinion, meet English requirements and be 
agreeable to English tastes. It would also fully re-establish the 
balance as between France and Russia and would thus consolidate the 
Dual alliance. It would give France the independence she now 
lacks; it would relieve her of the chief of her colonial anxieties ; it 
would reinsure her against the perils of a possible Russian défaillance 
at a critical moment, and it would much diminish the risks involved 
in the factious tactics of the French Parliament, inasmuch as it 
would reconcile to the present foreign policy of France both the 
Radicals and the Anglophiles of all parties. 

The interest of Russia in such a combination cannot be discussed 
in the space at my disposal; but I may be permitted to point out 
that there is no reason to believe that it would prove distasteful to her. 
It would in a measure restrict the liberty of action she now enjoys, but 
it would give her the ends at which she aims in another way. At the 
present moment with all her liberty of action she cannot attain those 
ends. The association of England with the Dual alliance would 
render that combination absolute master of both the Near and the 
Far East, and an eventual settlement of the problems involved in them 
would cease to present insuperable difficulties. On the other hand 
with England against her and France a restless colleague, Russia can 
never hope to obtain even what to her would be a moderate satis- 
faction of her historic aspirations. “ VETERAN.” 


(1) **Ccnsiderations &c.,"’ p>. 4, 70 83. 
Pd. 4; 
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IS INSANITY INCREASING ? 
7. the Editor of Tuk FortNiGutLy REVIEW. 


Drak Sin,--Under the above heading an article appeared in the Octo- 
ber number of the FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, signed Thomas Drapes, M.B., 
in which an attempt is made to controvert statements of mine, printed 
from time to time in your journal, upon which I ask permission to make a 
few observations. It has been proved to demonstration in a series ci 
papers, published here and in America, that insanity is rapidly increasing, 
and, under existing conditions, must continue to increase. The officials of 
the Lunacy Departments on the other hand, in the face of overwhelming 
evidence to the contrary, maintain the increase is only “apparent.” Dr. 
Drapes has entered the lists on behalf of his official superiors, and though 
he is careful to tell us he * holds no brief from them, and that they are 
gentlemen who are quite well able to care for themselves,” he has rushed 
into the controversy with the zeal and enthusiasm of one who volunteers 
for a forlorn hope, and he rails at me for presuming to doubt the infalli- 
bility of the heads of his department. His esprit de corps is admirable. 
The charge of the six hundred was “ magnificent,” but “ somebody 
blundered.” I have never doubted the facts and figures supplied by the 
Lunacy Departments, but I cannot accept their deductions and their pious 
opinions upon this question, What are the facts and figures? In their 
15th report, that tor the year 1849, the English Commissioners place 
the then numbers of the registered insane at 14,680. In every succeeding 
report a large annual increase of numbers is recorded, and now, in their 
last, the 50th report, the numbers are given at 96,446, an increase in a 
generation and a quarter of 81,766. I quote the precise words of the 
English Lunacy Commissioners from their 48th report: having stated the 
number of lunatics in 1894 at 92,067, they say, “this number is 2,245 in 
excess of the corresponding number on Ist January, 1893.” They add, 
“This large increase calls the more for some special consideration because 
it follows an increase of 1,974 in the preceding year, that being far above 
the average for the ten years 1882 to 1892, which was only 1,300.” Their 
next, the 49th report, shows an increase of 2,014; but in their last, the 
50th report, they say, ‘* The increase (2,365) in the past year of officially 
known lunatics is the largest we have yet had to record.” They go on to 
say, addressing the Lord Chancellor, ‘The question, whether there is or is 
not a disproportionate increase in the newly occurring cases of insanity to 
account for the continuous increase in the number, and ratio to population, 
of ofticially known lunatics, is at present the subject of inquiry by us, and 
Wwe propose to present to your Lordship a separate Report upon it,” so that 
in point of fact the lunacy officials in half a century have not made up 
their minds as to whether an increase of 82,000 in thirty-five years is a 
real or apparent increase. The champion, who has so opportunely come 
to their aid, has, however, no doubt in his mind upon the subject. He 
says, “It has been proved up to the hilt . . . . that the increase is mainly 
due to the accumulation of chronic cases, and does not in itself necessarily 
indicate any increase of insanity in the sense of increased liability to mental 
derangement on the part of the community.” I wonder how he can reconcile 
VOL, LX. N.S. Y 
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this doctrine with his pronouncement that, as regards the causation of 
insanity, “without a shadow of doubt the great predominant factor over- 
topping all others in importance—the causa causans—is heredity.” All 
authorities, from Galton and Darwin to Dr. Drapes, are agreed upon this 
point. Let us see how it works out. Every year 15,000 patients are 
discharged from lunatic asylums (or in each decade 150,000 in the United 
Kingdom) with the taint of insanity in their system. Can it be contended 
that the germ of the disease is eradicated by curative treatment in a 
lunatic asylum? And if not, what must be the effect on posterity ? for 
blood will tell. 

Every Parliamentary Report issued by the Lunacy Departments, from 
beginning to end, bristles, as I have repeatedly shown, with the word 
increase. Increase of admissions, discharges, deaths, number under treat- 
ment, increase of asylums and of expenditure; in short, an all-round 
increase of great magnitude in every direction. I have characterised the 
arguments by which officials have sought to show that the increase of 
insanity is non-existent as “ Lilliputian logic,” and I am not going to 
withdraw the phrase. 

The cost of providing asylum accommodation up to 1878 stood at 
£9,603,232 ; according to the last return issued it now stands at 
£18,291,790. Nay, more, every report of the Lunacy Departments 
dwells upon the difficulty of providing sufficient asylum accommodation 
to meet the growing requirements of the insane. Are we to be told that 
these facts are not conclusive on the question of increase? I am accused 
of flinging “ charges and insinuations against men of such high attainments 
and probity ” as the officials of the Lunacy Departments. I have never 
done anything of the kind; my statements have been plain and unequi- 
vocal. I never doubted their probity ; but I said, and say, they do not 
appear to have grasped the significance of the facts and figures they have 
themselves annually recorded. 

Referring to the terms “increase of numbers” and “increase of insanity,” 
Dr. Drapes says, “ Mr. Corbet, with a carelessness which is scarcely par- 
donable in a quondam lunacy official, has succeeded in hopelessly confound- 
ing them.” This reference necessitates a brief personal explanation. 
From 1847 to 1877 I was an official in the Irish Lunacy Department. 
During those thirty years one of my chief duties was to tabulate and 
summarize the annual statistics, furnished by the medical officers of all the 
lunatic asylums in Ireland, for the purpose of the Parliamentary Reports. 
A close study of these returns made it plain that, while there was un- 
doubtedly considerable accumulation of the chronic insane, a large increase 
of fresh cases was annually added to the roll, and that this addition arose 
mainly from hereditary transmission. I would ask how is Dr. Drapes 
qualified ? And what is his authority to pronounce ex cathedra upon this 
distressing subject, which he treats with so much levity ? He has been 
for some years medical officer of a small asylum at Enniscorthy, Co. Wex- 
ford, Ireland ; and as such may properly claim to be heard so far as his 
own limited experience extends. In the year 1894, Mr. John Morley, 
then Chief Secretary, called for a special report on the alleged increase of 
insanity. This was supplied by the inspectors of lunatics, on the authority 
of the medical officers of the twenty-two districts constituting the Irish 
asylum system, who, from local knowledge and personal experience, are 
undoubtedly qualified to speak with authority, as to whether or not the 
alleged increase is real or apparent. All practically record a steady and 
progressive increase. To take the opening sentence of the first upon the 
list, Armagh, the report says, “In this district there is an undoubted 
increase in the number of the insane under treatment, as well as a greater 
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tendency to insanity, the increase being thus shown to be a real and not 
merely an apparent one.” Ab uno disce omnes / 

I may, however, be permitted to quote the case of the Enniscorthy 
Asylum itself, about which my censorious critic has a special right to be 
heard. The report says, “‘ Though the population of Co. Wexford, during 
the period from 1881 to 1891, decreased by 12,000, or 9} per cent., there 
has been, during the same period, an opposite result experienced in regard 
to that of the district asylum.” Moreover, the first admissions during the 
decade ending in 1892 are stated to have given “a percentage increase of 

} in the case of this class.’ There was thus, on the authority of Dr. 
Drapes himself, a substantial all-round increase in the district for which 
alone he is properly qualified to speak. Dr. Drapes is angry because I 
referred to the change of front of the Inspectors of lunatics as wobbling. 

The English and Scotch Lunacy Commissioners, while recording from 
year to year the increase of numbers, always referred to it as “ an ap- 
parent increase.” On the other hand, the inspectors of lunatics in four 
consecutive reports, 40th, 41st, 42nd, and 43rd, in the most emphatic 
language declared for the reality of the increase. They say, “In our 
report of last year (41st) we stated that we were driven by the facts 
before us to conclude that the large increase of lunacy has been absolute as 
well as relative.” Those who contend that, though the total number of 
insane has gradually increased, the increment is apparent only and not 
real, attribute it to various causes .. . .°although these causes would 
account for a very large relative increase of insanity, still we adhere to our 
opinion that they are not sufficient to explain the great increase of lunacy 
which has taken place of late years in this country.” There is only one 
way of getting out of this, and the inspectors of lunatics have adopted it— 
they have eaten their own words. We read in their 44th report, p. 2, 
“The great increase of the insane under care is mainly due to accumulation, 
and is so far an apparent and not a real increase.” 

I will not accuse my critic of misrepresentation, but he cannot have 
read my articles carefully, or why does he ask, ‘“‘ Where are his figures 
in disproof of the opinions he attacks?” In every paper I have written 
my contention is supported by figures. Here they are brought down to 
the latest :— 











| ntiedins Total Population Ratio of Insane | 420ual Increase 
| Date. Cognizance in the of the per 1,000. from | 
| Three Kingdoms. Three Kingdoms. | 1862 to 1894. 
{ | | 
1862 55,525 29,197,737 1°81 | 
1872 77,013 31,842,522 2°41 2,153 
1882 | 98,871 34,788,814 2°84 2,186 
1892 120,004 37,732,922 3°18 2,123 
1893 122,643 38,466,642! 3°19 2,645 
1894 | 125,588 38,814,572! 3°23 2,945 
1895 128,896 | 39,195,535! 3°28 | 3,508 








Lord Shaftesbury, a former chairman of the Lunacy Board, stated 
before a Select Committee of the House of Commons that, under certain 
conditions, “ half of the cases of lunacy that afflict and distress mankind 
would be altogether got rid of, and an enormous proportion of our lunatic 
asylums might be shut up or converted to much more happy purposes.” 
The conditions are not forthcoming, and since Lord Shaftesbury spoke 
the asylum accommodation and population has very nearly been trebled. 


(1) Estimated numbers. 
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The only panacea the Lunacy Departments offer for this state of things is 
to go on building lunatic asylums without limit. Where is it to end ? 
Yours faithfully, 
W. J. CorBrr. 


THE NEW REALISM. 
To the Editor of THE FoRTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Srr,—I have for ten years been an inhabitant (and indeed Vicar) of the 
district the existence of which Mr. H. D. Traill appears to doubt—the 
district described by Mr. Arthur Morrison in his novel 4 Child of the Jago. 
I have much respect for Mr. Traill’s abilities as a literary critic, and in 
that respect would not venture to question his opinions; but as regards 
simple facts I think I may with honesty claim to be an “expert” in the 
matter of the life which Mr. Morrison has described. I have one thing to 
say—a thing I have said publicly before—and that is that Mr. Morrison’s 
book exhibits with perfect truth the life of my parish as I have known it 
day by day for ten years. 

Who the “experts” may be who condemn the book I am at a loss to 
conceive, and Mr. Traill does not mention their names. I can think of 
nobody more entitled to be styled an “expert” in this matter than Mr, 
Morrison himself, who, after many years of residence and personal study 
in other parts of the East-End, spent eighteen months in minute personal 
investigation of my parish—the “Jago ’—before beginning his book ; and 
apart from myself, 1 have met nobody well-acquainted with the neigh- 
bourhood—and | think I know all such people—who does not agree with 
me that the book presents the place and the people with a sincerity and 
truth that is wonderful. So far from Mr. Morrison's characters being 
selected from different districts, I know all the originals among my parish- 
ioners, and could point them out. As to Aaron Weech (his name is not 
Queech, nor is he a Jew as Mr. Traill supposes), he is alive now and carry- 
ing on his shop. Mr. Traill is surprised that readers are ‘invited to 
believe ” that cosh-carrying, as described by Mr. Morrison, was a general 
feature in this unhappy parish. I also most earnestly invite Mr. Traill to 
believe it, sad as the fact is. The Bishop of Stepney’s organ, Zhe East 
London Church Chronicle, supports Mr. Morrison’s facts unreservedly, though 
I trust my own testimony is sufficient. The professional philanthropists 
who live inthe West and talk of the East may disagree with those on 
the spot who know, but I am sure Mr. Traill will weigh their opinions in 
a just balance. The place is cleared away certainly—or nearly so. But 
the people still exist, and it was the people who made the place bad, not 
the place that degraded the people. The problem still exists. 

I am Sir, your obedient servant. 
A, OSBORNE JAY, 

Hory Trrsity Vicarace, 

Suoxevircu, FE. 


** The Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any Manuscripts. 
It is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be type-written. 
The sending of a proof is no guarantee of the acceptance of an articie. 





